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ra  ago,  bin  the  prosecution  of  it  baa  licen 

_  L-jiii'ilU  interrupted  by  utlu-r  iMLtipatiun., 
by  u  long  nlist-iicu  in  Kilrr.i|H'.  ami  l>y  lie- 
easional  derangement  of  health.  It  i*  only  within 
the  Ins!  two  or  three  yean  that  I  have  been  abb;  to 
appq  my-.-lf  in  ir  x.'.nliK.  This  ia  stated  lo  ac- 
<  i  mi  it  lor  ibe  delay  in  it?  publication. 

The  present  volume  treats  of  the  earlier  part  of 
Washington's  lite  previous  to  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, giving  hi-  i\[ieilitious  into  ibe  wilderness,  his 
campaign*  mi  tin-  frontier  in  ibe  old  French  war; 
■ad  tin-  oilier  *'  experiencea,"  by  whieh  hli  character 
was  formed,  ami  In*  was  gradually  trained  up  and 
prepared  for  hi*  great  destiny. 

Though  a  biography,  and  of  course  admitting  of 
liimilinr  anecdote.  ex--ursive  'tigress  ions,  and  a  flex- 
ible, fixture  of  narrative,  yet.  tor  the  moot  part,  it  is 
essentially  historic.  Washington,  in  fact  had  very 
little  private  life,  but  wan  eminently  a  public  charac- 
ter. All  his  anions  and  concerns  almost  from  boy- 
hood wvre  i-iii rti'ii  11  i  ill  I  hi'  lii-tur-y  uf  bis  conn  Ire. 

In  writing  hi-  biography,  flieretore,  I  am  obliged  to 
take  glances  over  collateral  history,  a-  seen  from  his 
point  of  view  an.l  in ll m- m ■in;;  hi-  plan?,  ami  ti.  nar- 
rate distant  transactions  apparently  disconnected  with 
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PREFA  CE. 

his  concerns,  but  eventually  bearing  upon  the  great 
drama  in  which  he  was  (he  principal  actor. 

I  have  endeavored  to  execute  my  task  with  can- 
dor ami  Ddelity  ;  stating  facta  on  what  appeared  to 
be  good  niithnrily,  mid  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
all  false  coloring    ar.J    exaggeration.     My   Murk   is 

tilUllllcil  On    till-  Ct.ilTerptillrlcUCC  ill"  Washington,  which, 

in  fact,  allbrds  the  amplest  and  surei-t  groundwork 
for  bis  biography.  Tliis  I  have  consulted  as  it  ex- 
ists in  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  Department 
of  State,  to  which  I  have  had  full  anil  frequent  ac- 
cess. I  have  also  made  frequent  use  of  "  Washing- 
ton's Writings,"  as  published  by  Mr.  Sparks  ;  a  care- 
ful collation  of  many  of  them  with  the  originals  hav- 
ing convinced  me  of  the  general  correctness  of  the 
collection,  mid  of  the  safety  with  which  it  may  be  re- 
lied upon  for  historical  ]iiii'|kp-cs  ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
bear  this  testimony  to  the  essential  accuracy  of  one 
whom  I  consider  among  the  ^rentes!  benefactors  to 
our  national  literature;  and  I o  whuse  writings  and 
researches  I  acknowledge  myself  largely  indebted 
throughout  my  work. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Genealogy  of  the  Washington  Family. 

I  HE  Washington  family  is  of  an  ancient 
English  slock,  the  genealogy  of  which 
|  has  been  traced  up  to  the  century  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  Conquest  At  that  time 
it  was  in  possession  of  lauded  estates  and  mano- 
rial privileges  in  the  county  of  Durham,  such  as 
were  enjoyed  only  by  those,  or  their  descendants, 
who  had  come  over  from  Normandy  with  the 
Conqueror,  or  fought  under  his  standard.  When 
William  the  Conqueror  laid  waste  the  whole 
country  north  of  the  [lumber,  in  punishment  of 
the  insurrection  of  the  Northumbrians,  be  appor- 
tioned the  estates  among  his  followers,  and  ad- 
vanced Normans  and  other  foreigners  to  the  prin- 
cipal ecclesinstif.'tU  dignities.  One  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  important  sees  was  that  of  Durham. 
Hither  had  been  transported  the  bones  of  St. 
Cuthbert  from  their  original  shrine  at  Lindi-linuL-, 
when  it  whs  ravaged  by  the  Danes.  That  saint, 
says  Camden,  was  esteemed  by  princes  and  gentry 
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a  titular  saint  against  the  Scots.1  His  shrine, 
therefore,  had  been  held  in  peculiar  reverence  by 
the  Saxons,  and  the  see  of  Durham  endowed  with 
extraordinary  privileges. 

William  continued  and  increased  those  privi- 
leges. He  needed  a  powerful  adherent  on  this 
frontier  to  keep  the  restless  Northumbrians  in 
order,  and  check  Scottish  invasion;  and  no  doubt 
considered  an  enlightened  ecclesiastic,  appointed 
by  the  crown,  a  safer  depositary  of  such  power 
than  an  hereditary  noble. 

Having  placed  a  noble  and  learned  native  of 
Loraine  in  the  diocese,  therefore,  he  erected  it 
into  a  palatinate,  over  which  the  bishop,  as  Count 
Palatine,  had  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  juris- 
diction. He  built  a  strong  castle  for  his  protec- 
tion, and  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  Northern 
foe.  He  made  him  lord  high  admiral  of  the  sea 
and  waters  adjoining  his  palatinate,  lord  warden 
of  the  marches,  and  conservator  of  (lie  league 
between  England  and  Scotland.  Thenceforth, 
we  arc  told,  the  prelates  of  Durham  owned  no 
earthly  superior  within  their  diocese,  but  con- 
tinued for  centuries  to  exercise  every  right  at- 
tached lo  an  independent  sovereign.1 

The  bishop,  as  Count  Palatine,  lived  in  almost 
royal  state  and  splendor.  He  had  his  lay  chan- 
cellor, chamberlains,  secretaries,  steward,  treasu- 
rer, master  of  the  horse,  and  a  host  of  minor  offi- 
cers.     Still  he  whs  nmlev  feudal  ublig 


1  Camden,  Brit.  iv.  349. 
*  Annnli  of  Roger  ilt    Hotttfon.     IT 
vol.  ii.     CtStelamm  Cvrioia,  vol.  ii.  p.  8; 
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landed  property  in  those  warlike  times  implied 
military  service.  Bishops  and  abbots,  equally 
with  great  barons  who  held  estates  immediately 
of  the  crown,  were  obliged,  wheu  required,  to 
Amisfa  the  king  with  armed  men  in  proportion 
to  their  domains  ;  hut  they  had  their  feudatories 
under  them,  to  aid  them  in  this  service. 

The  princely  prelate  of  Durham  hail  his  butSU 
and  knighta,  who  held  estates  of  him  on  feudal 
tenure,  and  were  bound  to  serve  him  iu  peace 
and  war.  They  sat  occasionally  in  his  councils, 
gave  martial  splendor  (o  his  court,  and  were 
obliged  (o  have  horse  and  weapon  ready  for  ser- 
vice, for  they  lived  in  a  belligerent  neighborhood, 
disturbed  occasionally  by  civil  war,  and  often  by 
Scottish  loray.  When  the  banner  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  the  royal  standard  of  the  province,  was  dis- 
played, no  armed  feudatory  of  the  bishop  could 
refuse  to  take  the  field.1 

Some  of  these  prelates,  in  token  of  the  war- 
like duties  of  their  diocese,  engraved  on  their 
seals  a  knight  on  horseback,  armed  at  all  points, 
brandishing  in  one  band  a  sword,  and  holding 
forth  in  the  other  the  arms  of  the  see.a 

Among  the  knights  who  held  estates  in  the 
palatinate  on  these  warlike  conditions  was  Wil- 
liam de  Hkrtbcrn,  the  progenitor  of  the  Wash- 
itiglons.  ilis  Norman  name  of  William  would 
seem  to  point  out  bis  national  descent;  and  the 
family  long  continued  to  have  Norman  names  of 
baptism.     The    surname    of  De    Hertburn   was 

i  Robtrt  de  Grayetnaw,  Ang.  Sac.  p.  7*8. 
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taken  from  a  village  on  the  palatinate,  which  he 
held  of  (be  bishop  iu  knight's  fee  ;  probably  the 
same  now  called  Hartburn,  on  (he  batiks  of  the 
Tees.  It  had  become  ■  euMom  among  the  Nor- 
man families  of  rank,  about  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, to  lake  surname.*  from  their  castles  or  es- 
tate* ;  it  was  not  until  some  time  afterwards  that 
Mirnames  became  generally  assumed  bv  the  peo- 
ple.1 

How  or  when  the  De  Hertbums  first  acquired 
possession  of  their  village  is.  not  known.  They 
may  have  been  companions  in  arms  with  Robert 
de  lii'ii-  (or  Bruce),  n  noble  knight  of  Normandy, 
rewarded  by  William  the  Conqueror  with  great 
possessions  in  the  North,  and  among  others-,  with 
the  lordships  of  Hert  aud  Hertness  in  tins  county 
of   Durham. 

The  first  actual  mention  we  find  of  the  family 
is  in  the  "  Bolden  liook,"  a  record  of  all  the  lands 
appertaining  to  the  diocese  in  1183.  In  this  it 
is  stated  that  William  de  Herthnrn  had  exchanged 
his  village  of  Hertburn  fur  the  manor  and  village 
of  Weaayiiglnii.  likewise  in  the  dincese  ;  paying  t lie 
bisbrip  a  quit-rent  of  four  pounds,  anil  engaging 
to  attend  him  with  two  greyhounds  in  grand 
hunts,  and  to  furnish  a  man-at-arms  whenever 
military  aid  should  be  required  of  the  palatinate.3 

■  Lower,  On  Svrnnmri.  vol.  i.  ji.  43.  Fuller  sny«  that  the. 
.■n-i.,Fii  "1  MM  RH  DTWlghl  from  France  in  Kdwanl  the 
Coiil'oHor's  time,  about  fifty  years  before  the  Conquest;  but 
iliil  ii"l  tat-unit  imiveRutllr  pi-Hind  ""til  smite  hnnilrcrl  years 
»ft*n>«nl>.  At  tint  Ihey  iliil  tint  desn-m!  Iien-rlitarily  on  the 
I'itnily.     Fuller,  Chant,  BlMry.     Rvtt  SMlU  Abbey 

5   I  he   Doliirn   Book.     As  Ibis  undent  dooutnent  give) 
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The  fnmily  changed  i 
late,  and  thenceforward  assumed  lhat  of  De 
U'i  --vy^ton.1  The  condition  of  military  service 
attached  to  its  manor  will  be  found  to  have  been 
often  exaeted,  nor  was  the  service  in  the  grand 
hunt  an  idle  form.  Hunting  came  next  to  war 
in  those  days,  us  the  occupation  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  The  clergy  engaged  in  it  equally 
with  the  laity.  The  huuiiii^  i -LiMi-hnn.  n(  t<( 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  on  a  princely  scale. 
He  had  his  to  rests,  chases,  and  park*,  with  their 
train  of  forester.-,  rangers,  and  purk- keepers.  A 
grand  hunt  was  a  splendid  pagennl,  in  which  all 
hie  barons  and  knights  attended  him,  with  horse 
and   hound.      The  stipulations  with   the   Seignior 

the  first  tracu  of  tbe  Washington  family,  it  merit*  especial 
mention.  In  1IH3  a  survey  was  made,  by  order  of  Bijlioj.  de 
Ptisai,  of  all  Ihe  lands  of  the  see  held  in  taWMi  or  by  nn- 
ants  id  villanagc.  Tbe  record  was  entered  in  a  book  called 
tbe  Betdot  Bukt  .*  the  parish  of  Jtolden  occurring  first  in  al- 
phabetical arrangement.  The  document  commences  in  Ihe 
lull,  living  manner:  "  Incijiil  HbtX  qui  IHttn  '  Bolden  Book.' 
Anno  Domiuiee  Incarnation  is,  I18a,"  etc. 

The  following  is  the  memorandum  in  question:  — 

•'  Williia  de  Hertcburn  liahet  Wessyngton  (excepta  eoclesia 
et  terra  eccle-ie  partineu  i  od  rxcamb.  pro  villa  de  Herteburo 
outm  pro  liac  quietani  clnmavil:  Kt  re.ldit  4  L.  Et  vadit  in 
maywi  rasa  enm  2  I.epomr.  Et  quaudo  eommiuie  auxitium 
venerit  debet  dare  1  Militem  ait  plus  de  aiurilio,"  etc.  OJ- 
!'<'< i  C'iriiia,  vol.  h.  p.  8S. 

Th?  BaMt*  Rult  is  a  small  folio,  deposited  in  the  ntS.-s  nt 
the  lii^liufi^  auditor,  in  llurham. 

1  The  name  is  probably  of  Saxon  origin.  It  existed  in 
England  prior  to  the  Conquest.  The  village  of  Wassengtone 
is  mentioued  in  n  Saxon  charter  as  granted  by  King  Edgar 
in  973  to  Thoiney  Abbey,      iollcltma  Tnpoffraphica,  it.  SB. 
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MlMP  llliifi  Tbe  diivtdry  of  the  palatinate  ral- 
lied under  the  royal  standard.  On  tbe  list  of 
loyal  kniglils  who  foupht  for  their  sovereign  iu 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Lewes  (1264),  in  which 
the  king  whs  taken  prisoner,  we  find  the  name 
of  William  Wesbington.  of  WeatnjgtOB.1 

During  the  splendid  pontificate  of  Anthony 
Beke  (or  Beak),  the  knights  of  tbe  palatinate 
had  continually  to  be  in  the  saddle,  or  buckled  iu 
armor.  The  prelate  was  so  impatient  of  rest 
that  he  never  took  more  tlian  one  sleep,  saying 
it  was  unbecoming  a  man  to  turn  from  one  side 
to  another  in  bed.  He  was  perpetually,  when 
within  his  diocese,  either  riding  from  otie  manor 
to  another,  or  hunting  and  hawking.  Twice  he 
assisted  Edward  1-  with  all  hi?  fonts  in  invading 
Scotland.  In  liie  progress  northward  with  the 
kin",  tbe  bishop  led  the  van,  marching  a  day  iu 
advance  of  the  main  body,  with  a  mercenary 
force,  paid  by  himself,  of  one  thousand  foot  and 
five  hundred  horse.  Besides  these  he  had  his 
feudatories  of  tbe  palatinate;  six  bannerets  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  knights,  not  one  of  whom, 
■ays  an  old  poem,  but  surpassed  Arthur  himself, 
though  endowed  with  tbe  charmed  gifts  of  Mer- 
lin.* We  presume  the  De  Wessyugtons  were 
among  those  preox  chevaliers,  as  the  banner  of 

i  Thu  list  of  knights  wh  bsaated  in  (*»  A>Uta  Astasia 
additional  mtrv.     It  a  den]  «i  full  length  br  ET 
Hi*-  Durieim.  vol.  L  p.  330. 

1  *  Unqnu  Artom  pear  teas  cm  duma. 
Si  b«y  priwnt  at  M  dr  Mrrtia." 
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St.  Cnthbcrt  bad  been  token  from  its  shrine  on 
the  occasion,  and  of  course  ail  the  armed  force 
of  the  diocese  was  bound  In  follow.  It  was 
borne  in  front  of  the  army  by  a  monk  of  Dur- 
ham. There  were  many  rich  caparisons,  pays 
the  old  ]>oem,  many  beautiful  pennons,  fluttering 
from  lances,  and  much  neighing  of  steeds.  The 
hills  and  valleys  were  covered  with  sum  pier 
horses  and  wagons  laden  with  tents  and  pro- 
visions. The  15i-hop  of  Durham  in  his  warlike 
state  appeared,  we  an  told,  more  like  a  power- 
fill  prince,  than  a  priest  or  prelate.1 

At  the  surrender  of  the  crown  of  Scotland 
by  John  Haliol  which  ended  this  invasion,  the 
bishop  negotiated  on  the  part  of  England.  As 
a  trophy  of  the  event,  the  chair  of  Schone  used 
on  the  inauguration  of  the  Scottish  monarchs, 
and  containing  the  stone  on  which  Jncob  dreamed, 
the  palladium  of  Scotland,  was  transferred  to 
England   and  deposited   in    Westminster  Abbey.2 

i  KebMl  i*  Ijraystanes,  Aug.  Sac.  p.  746,  cited  by  Hutch- 
inson, vol.  i.  p.  US, 

'*  An  extract  Irnni  an  iuediteri  ;»cm,  clieil  by  Nicolas  in  hia 
tranil.il inn  of  the  Bits'  of  Carbvarock,  gives  a  sinking  pie- 
lure  of  the  palatinate  in  ttu-i-  days  nf  i<>  pride  and  aplen- 
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In  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  we  find  ihe  De 
Wessyngtons  still  mingling  in  cbivnlroiw  scenes. 
The  name  of  Sir  Stephen  de  Wcssyngton  appears 
on  a  list  of  knights  (nobles  chevaliers  I  who  were 
to  tilt  at  a  tournament  at  Dunstable  in  1334. 
He  bore  for  his  device  a  golden  rose  on  an  azure 
field.1 

He  was  soon  called  to  exercise  his  arms  on  a 
sterner  field.  In  1346,  Edward  and  bis  son,  the 
Black  Prince,  being  absent  with  the  nnniea  in 
France,  King  Diivid  of  Scotland  invaded  Nor- 
thumberland with  a  powerful  army.  Queen  Phil- 
ippa,  who  had  remained  in  England  :,?  iv-i-ut. 
immediately  took  the  field,  calling  the  northern 
prelates  and  nobles  to  join  her  standard.  They 
all  hastened  to  obey.  Among  the  prelates  was 
Hatfield,  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  sacred 
bauner  of  St.  Ciithbert  was  again  displayed,  and 
the  chivalry  of  the  palatinate  assisted  at  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Nevil's  Cross,  near  Durham,  in 
which  the  Scottish  army  was  defeated  and  King 
David  taken  prisoner. 

Queen  Pbilippa  hastened  with  a  victorious 
train  to  cross  the  sea  at  Dover,  and  join  King 
Edward  in  his  camp  before  Calais.  The  prelate 
of  Durham  accompanied  her.  His  military  train 
consisted  of  three  bannerets,  forty-eight  knight'. 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  esquires,  and  eighty 


tadfHt  jHpplQhjgPLl  iLllliil.-t   tU 


■  ColUrt.  Ti>pog.  it  Gentahg.  tarn.  iv.  p.  396. 
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iirchers.  on  horse  buck.1  They  nil  arrived  to  wit- 
ness the  surrender  of  Calais  (1346),  on  which 
occasion  Queen  Phtlippa  distinguished  herself  by 
her  noble  interference  in  saving  the  lives  of  its 
patriot  citizens. 

Such  were  the  warlike  and  stately  scenes  in 
which  the  De  Wessyngtons  were  called  to  mingle 
by  their  feudal  duties  iw  knights  of  the  palatinate. 
A  few  years  after  the  last  event  (1350).  William, 
at  ill, it  lime  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wessynglon, 
had  license  to  settle  it  and  the  village  upon  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  "his  own  right  heirs."  He 
died  in  LS67,  and  hil  son  and  heir,  William,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate.  The  latter  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Sir  William  de  We.-cliington, 
as  one  of  the  knights  who  sat  in  the  privy  coun- 
cil of  the  county  during  the  epi-eopate  of  John 
Fonlham.3  During  this  time  the  whole  force  of 
the    palatinate   was   roused   to  pursue  a.  foray  of 

Si-..!-.,   under   Sir   Willi Douglas,  who,  having 

ravaged  the  country,  were  returning  laden  with 
spoil.  It  was  a  fruit  of  the  feud  between  the 
D  .iiL-ler;-  and  the  Percys.  The  marauders  were 
overtaken  by  Hotspur  Percy,  and  then  took  place 
the  battle  of  Otterlxmrne,  in  which  Percy  was 
taken  prisoner  and   Douglas  slain.8 

For  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  the  De 
Wessyngtons  had  now  sat  in  the  councils  of  the 

1  Onlli«'.  SmIm  HUl.  book  vi.  rant,  xiv. 

a  ri«rciiinM>ii,  «a. a. 

1  "  Theara  the  Dowgtu  losl  his  lire. 
And  the  Percys  in  led  »w»y." 
Fordnn,  quotsd  by  Surlct's  IStt  Durham,  vol.  i. 
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palatinate;  had  mingled  with  horse  and  hound  in 
the  stately  hunts  of  its  prelates,  mid  followed  the 
banner  of  St-  CotUwrt  to  the  Held;  hut  Sir 
William,  just  mentioned,  was  the  last  of  the 
family  that  rendered  this  feudal  service.  He  was 
the  last  male  of  the  line  to  which  the  inheritance 
of  the  manor,  by  tlie  license  granted  to  his  father, 
was  confined.  It  passed  away  from  tlie  De  Wes- 
svugtons,  after  his  death,  hy  the  marriage  of  his 
only  daughter  and  heir,  Diotmia,  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  of  Studley.  By  the  year  1400  it 
hail  become  the  property  of  the  Blaykestons.1 

But  though  the  name  of  De  Wessyngton  no 
longer  figured  on  the  clu'valrous  roll  of  the  palati- 
niiH'.  it  continued  Ibr  a  time  to  flourish  in  the  clois- 
ters. In  the  year  1416,  John  de  Wessyngton  was 
elected  prior  of  the  Benedictine  convent,  attached 
In  ill'-  '"itlndnil.  The  monks  of  this  convent  had 
iiccn  licensed  hy  Pope  Gregory  VII.  to  perform 
the  solemn  duties  of  the  cathedra]  hi  place  of  sec- 
ular clergy,  and  William  the  Conqueror  had  or- 
dained that  the  priors  of  Durham  should  enjoy 
all  the  liberties,  dignities,  and  honors  of  abbots; 
should  hold  their  lands  and  churches  in  their  own 
kinds  ami  free  disposition,  and  have  the  abbot's 
seat  on  the  left  side  of  the  choir  —  thus  taking 
rank  of  every  one  but  the  bishop.4 

In  the  course  of  three  centuries  and  upwards, 

which    had  since  elajixcd.  these    honors   and  privi- 
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and  the  prior  had  nearly  been  H- 
bowed  out  of  the  abbot's  chair  by  the  archdeacon. 
JoJiu  ilo  Wessytigton  was  not  a  nan  to  submit 
tamely  to  such  infringement*  of  hat  rights-  He 
forthwith  set  him-*lf  op  as  the  champion  of  hit 
priory,  and  in  a  learned  tract.  -De  Juriba*  et  Poa- 
srasionilHii  Ecelesi*  Dunelm."  established  the  ra- 
liiiiiy  of  the  loug  controverted  chum,  and  fxed 
hilnttrlf  tirmly  in  the  abbot'*  chair.  His  wnrrw 
in  thii  controversy  gained  him  much  renown 
among  bis  brethren  at  the  cowl,  and  in  H2H  be 
presided  at  the  general  chapter  of  the  order  of 
St.  Benedict,  held  at  Northampton. 

The  stout  prior  of  Durham  had  other  dwuuUM 
with  the  bL-hop  and  the  secular  clergy  touching 
fais  ecclesiastical  functions,  in  which  he  was 
equally  victorious,  and  several  tracts  remain  in 
manuscript  in  the  dean  and  chapter's  library  — 
weapon*  bung  np  in  the  church  armory  as  me- 
iui..ri.i!.  at   hi-  f  .Iciiiic/il   li.irr.lr-. 

Finally.  after  lighting  divers  good  right*  for 
the  honor  of  hw  priory,  and  tilling  the  abbot's 
choir  for  thirty  years,  he  died,  to  use  an  ancient 
phrase,  -in  all  the  odor  of  sanctity."  iii  1  U6,  lad 
wan  buried  like  a  soldier  on  his  bar.:!.  -  . 
die  door  of  the  mirth  aisle  of  his  church,  near 
to  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict.  On  his  tomltstofie 
*n  an  inscription  in  brass,  oow  unfortunately 
■  :.  which  may  liave  set  forth  the  valiant 
deeds  nf  this  Washington  of  the  cloisters.1 

1  nwtOwBMkh  Durham,  vul.  &.  Jiamm, 
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By  this   time  the  primitive   stock   of  the  De 

'Vessyngtiitis  had  separated  into  divi,-!'*  I>r:iiirli.--. 
holding  estates  in  various  parts  of  England;  some 
distinguishing  themselves  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions, others  receiving  knighthood  for  public  ser- 
vices. Their  names  are  to  be  found  honorably 
recorded  in  county  histories,  or  engraved  on  mon- 
uments in  time-worn  churches  and  cathedral*, 
those  garnering  places  of  English  worthies.  By 
degrees  the  seignorial  sign  of  de  disappeared  from 
before  the  family  surname,  which  also  varied  from 
Wessyngton  to  Washington,  Washington,  and 
finally,  to  Washington.1  A  parish  in  the  county 
of  Durham  bears  the  Dame  as  hist  written,  and 
in  this  probably  the  ancient  manor  of  Wessyng- 
ton  was  situated.  There  is  another  parish  of  the 
name  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 

The  branch  of  the  family  to  which  our  Wash- 
ington ini medial ely  V-longs  sprang  from  Laurence 
Washington,  Esquire,  of  Gray's  Inn,  son  of  John 
Washington,  of  Warton  in  Lancashire.  This 
Laurence  Washington  was  for  some  time  mayor 
of  Northampton,  and   on   the    dissolution    of  the 


1  "The  it  came  to  be  omlttld,"  *»y*  an  old  truths,  "when 
KljJi-lnil'  II  nn>\  Y.\\::\\-\\  niiiriin -r-  Ik-j,'""  '<•  prevail  njion  this 
recovery  of  lost  ereilit."—  Ratitation  nf  Deeagtd  Intelligence 
in  JtUtfJUa.     Lead-  IBM. 

Abont  the  time  of  Heniy  VI.  soy?  mother  treatite,  the  da 
oi  J"  wa*  j;ener»[ly  dropped  from  Bumnini's,  when  the  title  of 
nrmii/ee,  rv/uitr,  amount  the  headi  of  families,  and  gtntiiwt, 
oi  -jtMylman,  among  younger  sous  *hU  mbttiUt«A     Loner, 
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the  n  n  for  Lunate  favorite  of  Charles  I.  This  may 
have  attached  the  Sulgrave  Washing  >n-  to  thl 
Stuart  dynasty,  u<  whidi  they  adhered  loyally 
and  generously  throughout  all  it«  ririmrnlnVii 
One  of  the  family,  Lieutenant-colonel  James 
Washington,  took  up  arms  in  the  emw  of  King 
Charles,  and  lost  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Ponie- 
fraet  castle.  Another  of  the  Sulgrave  line.  Sir 
Henry  Washington,  son  and  heir  of  Sit-  l 
before  mentioned,  exhibited  in  the  civil  wars  the 
old  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  knight-  of  the  pahtt- 
He  served  under  prince  Rup*?rt  at  the 
storming  of  Bristol,  in  1643,  and  when  the  H- 
saihmts  were  beaten  off  at  every  point,  lie  broke 
in  with  a  handful  of  infantry  at  a  weak  part  of 
the  wall,  made  room  for  the  horse  to  follow,  and 
opened  a  path  to  victory.1 

He  distinguished  himself  still  more  in  1G46, 
when  elevated  to  the  command  of  Worcester, 
the  governor  having  been  captured  by  the  enemy. 
It  was  a  time  of  confusion  and  dismay.  The 
king  had  tied  from  Oxford  in  disguise  and  gone 
to  the  parliamentary  camp  at  Newark.  The 
royal  cause  was  desperate.  In  this  crisis  Sir 
Henry  received  a  letter  from  Fairfax,  who,  with 
hb  victorious  army,  was  at  Haddington,  demand- 
ing the  surrender  of  Worcester.  The  following 
was  Colonel  Washington's  reply  :  — 

'•  Sili.  —  It  is  Acknowledged  by  your  books  and 
by  report  of  your  own  quarter,  (hat   the  king   is 
1  Clarendon,  book  vii. 
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iu  some  of  your  armies.  That  granted,  it  may 
be  easy  for  you  to  procure  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands fur  the  disposal  of  this  garrison.  Till  then 
I  shall  make  good  llie  trust  reposed  in  me,  As 
for  conditions,  if  1  shall  be  necessitated,  I  shall 
make  the  bust  I  can.  The  worst  I  know  and  fear 
not;  if  I  had.  Ilii.'  pr<pfi's-.iiiii  of  .t  soldier  had  not 
been  begun,  nor  so  long  continued  by  your  Ex- 
cellency's humble  servant, 

"  Henrt  Washington."  ' 

In  a  few  days  Colonel  Whalley  invested  the 
cily  with  five  thousand  troops.  Sir  Henry  dis- 
patched messenger  after  messenger  in  quest  of 
the  king  io  know  his  pleasure.  None  of  thein 
returned.  A  female  emissary  was  equally  un- 
availing. Week  after  week  elapsed,  until  nearly 
three  months  had  expired.  Provisions  began  to 
foil.  The  cily  was  in  confusion.  The  troops 
grew  insubordinate.  Yet  Sir  Henry  persisted  in 
the  defense.  General  Fairfax,  with  1,500  horse 
and  foot,  wot  daily  expected.  There  was  not 
powder  enough  lor  an  hour's  contest  should  the 
city  be  stormed.  Still  Sir  Iluury  "awaited  His 
Majesty's  eommtuids." 

At  length  news  arrived  that  the  king  had  is- 
sued an  order  for  the  surrender  of  all  towns,  cas- 
tles, and  lbrts.  A  printed  copy  of  the  order  was 
shown  io  Sir  Henry,  and  on  the  faith  of  that 
document  he  capitulated  (19th  July,  1616)  on 
honorable  terms,  won  by  his  fortitude  and  per- 
1  Grwoe-s  Antiquititt  of  IFurre.Ier,  p.  S7S. 
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severance.  Those  wbo  believe  in  hereditary 
may  see  foreshadowed  ill  ihe  conduct  of 
this  Washington  of  Worcester,  the  magnanimous 
constancy  of  purpose,  the  disposition  to  "hope 
against  hope,"  which  bore  our  Washington  tri- 
umphantly through  the  darkest  days  of  our  Rev- 

We  have  little  note  of  ihu  Sulgrave  brunch  of 
the  family  after  the  dentil  of  Charles  1.  and  the 
exile  of  his  successor.  England,  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate, became  mi  uncomfortable  residence  to 
such  us  had  signalized  themselves  as  adherents  to 
tin;  I  id  ust  of  Stuart.  In  1655,  an  attempt  at  a 
general  insurrection  drew  on  them  the  vengeance 
of  Cromwell.  Many  of  their  parly  who  had  no 
share  m  the  conspiracy,  yet  sought  refuge  in  other 
hinds,  where  they  might  live  free  from  uiulcsta- 
tion.  This  may  have  been  the  case  with  two 
brothers,  John  and  Andrew  Washington,  great- 
grandsons  of  the  grantee  of  Sulgrave,  and  uncles 
of  Sir  Henry,  the  gallant  defender  of  Worcester. 
John  iiad  (or  some  time  resided  at  South  Cave, 
in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire ; '  but  now  emi- 
grated with  his  brother  to  Virginia,  which  col- 
ony, from  its  allegiance  to  the  exiled  monarch 
and  the  Anglican  Church,  had  become  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  Cavaliers.     The  brothers  arrived  in 


'  Booth  Can  it  near  the  llumber.  "  Id  the  vi 
Castle,  an  embattled  edifice.  It  !nu  a  noble 
paiulini",  induiiitiK  a  [inrlriiit  lit' Cienenl  Weill 
ancninn  jw&BL-sfced  a  portion  of  tliii  estate."  —  1 

iiin.  T.,1.  i.  p.  6U0. 
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Virginia  in  lfi,ri7,  and  purchased  lands  in  West- 
moreland County,  on  the  Northern  Neck,  between 
the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers,  John  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Anne  Pope,  of  the  same  county,  and 
took  up  his  residence  on  Bridges  Creek,  near 
where  it  falls  into  the  Potomac-  He  became  an 
extensive  planter,  and,  in  process  of  time.  11  mag- 
istrate and  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses. 
Having  a  spark  of  the  old  military  fire  of  the 
family,  we  find  him,  aa  Colonel  Washington,  lead- 
ing the  Virginia  forces,  in  cooperation  with  those 
of  Maryland,  against  a  band  of  Seneca  Indians, 
ivlin  wi-iv  i-;iva;zinfi  the  settlements  along  the  Po- 
tomac. In  honor  of  his  public  services  and  pri- 
vate virtues  the  parish  in  which  he  resided  was 
called  alter  hitn,  and  still  bears  the  name  of 
Washington.  He  lies  buried  in  a  vault  on 
Bridges  Creek,  which,  for  generations,  was  the 
family  place  of  sepulture. 

The  estate  continued  in  the  family.  His  grand- 
son Augustine,  the  father  of  our  Washington, 
was  born  there  in  1694.  He  was  twice  married  ; 
first  (April  20th,  1715),  to  Jane,  daughter  of 
Caleb  Butler,  Esq.  of  Westmoreland  County,  by 
whom  he  had  four  children,  of  wliom  only  two, 
Lawrence  and  Augustine,  survived  the  years  of 
childhood ;  their  mother  died  November  24th, 
1728,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1730.  he  married  in 
second  nuptials,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Boll,  a.  young  and  beautiful  girl,  said  to  be  the 
belle  of  the  Northern    Neck.      By  her  lie  had 
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lour  sons,  George,  Samuel,  John  Augustine,  and 
Charles ;  and  two  daughters,  Elisabeth,  or  Betty, 
as  she  was  commonly  called,  and  Mildred,  who 
died  in  infancy. 

George,  the  eldest,  the  subject  of  this  biogra- 
phy, was  born  on  the  22d  of  February  (lltli,  0. 
S,).  1732,  in  the  homestead  on  Bridges  Creek. 
This  house  commanded  a  view  over  many  miles  of 
the  Polomac,  and  the  opposite  shore  of  Maryland. 
It  had  probably  been  purchased  with  the  property, 
and  was  one  of  the  primitive  farm-houses  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  roof  was  steep,  and  sloped  down  into 
low  projecting  eaves.  It  had  four  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  others  in  the  attic,  and  an  im- 
mense chimney  at  each  end.  Not  a  vestige  of  it 
remains.  Two  or  three  decayed  fig-trees,  with 
shrubs  and  vines,  linger  about  the  place,  and  here 
and  there  a  flower  grown  wild  serves  "  to  mark 
where  a  garden  has  been."  Such  at  least,  was 
the  case  a  few  years  since  ;  but  these  may  have 
likewise  passed  away.  A  stone  '  marks  the  site 
of  the  house,  and  an  inscription  denotes  its  being 
the  birthplace  of  Washington. 

We  have  entered  with  some  minuteness  into 
this  genealogical  detail,  tracing  the  family  step 
by  step  through  the  pages  of  historical  document 
fur  upwards  of  ^ix  centuries  ;  and  we  have  been 
tempted  to  do  so  by  the  documentary  proofs  it 
gives  of  the  lineal  and  enduring  worth  of  the  race. 
We  have  shown  that,  for  many  generations,  and 
through  a  variety  of  eventful  scenes,  it  has  tnuin- 
1  Pined  tliere  by  Cwrge  W.  Is.  CusU'a,  Esq. 
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taincd  an  equality  of  fortune  and  respectability, 
and  whenever  brought  to  i tie  test  has  acquired 
itself  with  honor  and  loyalty.  Hereditary  rank 
may  be  an  illusion ;  but  hereditary  virtue  gives  a 
patent  of  innate  nobleness  beyond  all  the  blazonry 
of  the  Herald's  .College. 
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ie  (if  Washington's  Bovboo 
—  Lawrence  Washington  and  U 
Indies.  — Death  of  Wuhinffton'a 
Mother  and  her  Children.  —  Scbo 


.  —  His  early  Education. 
! ' ;i u i  [ «a. i  ij ii  in  the  West 
Father.  -  The  Widowed 


[K,'W(J.O'r  long  after  tho  birth  of  < 
ifcE&w]  father  removed  to  an  estate  in  Stafford 
BBSssI  County,  opposite  Fredericksburg.  The 
house  whs  similar  in  style  to  the  one  at  Bridges 
Creek,  and  stood  on  a  rising  ground  overlooking 
a  meadow  which  bordered  the  Rappahannock. 
This  was  the  homo  of  George's  boyhood  ;  the 
meadow  was  his  play-ground,  and  the  scene  of 
his  early  athletic  sports ;  but  this  home,  like  that 
id  which  he  was  born,  has  disappeared  ;  the  site  is 
only  to  be  traced  by  fragments  of  bricks,  china, 
and  earthenware. 

In  those  days  the  means  of  instruction  in  Vir- 
ginia were  limited,  and  it  was  the  custom  among 
the  wealthy  planters  to  send  their  sous  to  England 
to  complete  their  education.  This  was  done  by 
Augustine  Washington  with  his  eldest  son  Law- 
rence, then  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  whom 
ho  no  doubt  considered  the  future  head  of  the 
family.  George  was  yet  in  early  childhood :  as 
his  intellect  dawned  be  received    the  rudiments 
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of  ed«mti"n  in  the  beat  auMMhment  far  the  por- 
pow  Dial  (be  neighborhood  aflbrded.  It  wa* 
what  >M  called,  in  popular  parlance,  an  -otd 
field  *choot-honse  ;  "  hnmble  enough  in  its  preteo- 
imm,  and  kepi  by  one  of  his  father's  tenants 
named  Hobby,  who  moreover  was  neitoo  of  the 
pariah.  The  instruction  doled  oat  by  him  moat 
have  been  of  the  amplest  kind,  reading,  writing, 
Hod  lipbtrfng)  perhaps;  but  George  bad  the  ben- 
efit of  mental  mid  moral  culture  at  home,  from  an 
excellent  father. 

Several  tmditioTial  anecdotes  have  been  given 
to  the  world,  somewhat  prolix  and  trite,  but  il- 
lustrative of  the  familiar  and  practical  manuer  in 
which  Aii/untiiie  Washington,  in  the  daily  inter- 
course of  domestic  life,  impressed  the  ductile  mind 
of  hla  chilil  with  high  maxim*  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue, and  Imbued  him  with  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
generosity,  anil  above  all  a  scrupulous  love  of 
Irulli. 

When  George  was  about  seven  or  eight  yeara 
Old  In'  brother  Lawrence  returned  from  England, 
11  ivi'll-i'ilin'iii"'l  mid  accomplished  youth.     There 

uii'  n   dttl'c ■■■   nl"  I'Hirlri'ii  yi-iii-H   iii  their   ages, 

which  may  have  lawn  one  cause  of  the  strong  at- 
tachment which  took  place  between  them.  Law- 
rence looked  down  with  n  protecting  eye  upon  the 
Uiy  whiwe  ihiiviiinj;  intelligence  and  perfect  rocti- 
IwM  ""'I  In  M .'.iii-.l ;  while  George  looked  up  to 
In-  iic,.nl\  i. tut  ciittivnled  linithcr  as  a  model  in 
mind  and  manners.  We  call  particular  attention 
te  iln*  limiUeilv  interchange  of  affection,  from  the 
iiitliieiuv  11  lirvl  on  nil  the  future  career  of  the 
NfyMl  Of  lUi  memoir. 
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Lawrence  Washington  had  something  of  the 
old  military  spirit  of  the  family,  uud  circunu lances 
soon  called  it  into  action.  Spanish  depredations 
on  British  commerce  bad  recently  pruvoked  re- 
prisals- Admiral  Vernon,  eo m m an der-in -chief  in 
the  West  Indie.1',  hud  accordingly  captured  Porto 
Bello,  ou  the  Isthmus  of  Darieu.  The  Spaniards 
were  preparing  lo  revenge  the  blow  ;  the  French 
were  lining  out  ships  lo  aid  them.  TroopB  were 
embarked  in  England  for  another  campaign  in 
the  West  Indies;  a  regiment  of  (our  battalions 
was  lo  be  raised  in  the  colonies  and  sent  to 
join  Ihem  at  Jamaica.  There  was  a  sudden 
outbreak  of  military  ardor  in  the  province  ;  the 
sound  of  drum  and  life  was  heard  in  the  vil- 
lages, with  the  parade  of  recruiting  parties.  Law- 
rence Washington,  now  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
caught  the  infection.  He  obtained  a  captain's 
commission  in  llie  newly  raised  regiment,  and  em- 
barked with  it  for  the  West  Indies  in  1740.  He 
served  in  the  joint  expeditions  of  Admiral  Vernon 
and  General  Went  worth,  in  the  land  forces  com- 
manded by  the  latter,  and  acquired  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  both  of  those  ollicers.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Carthagena,  when  it  was 
bombarded  by  the  flew,  ami  when  the  troops  at- 
tempted to  escalade  the  citadel.  It  was  an  inef- 
fectual attack ;  the  ships  could  not  get  near 
enough  to  throw  their  shells  into  the  town,  and 
the  sealing  ladders  proved  too  short.  That  part 
of  the  attack,  however,  with  which  Lawrence  was 
concerned,  distinguished  itself  by  its  bravery. 
The  troops  sustained  unflinching  a  destructive  lire 
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<t  several  hours,  mid  ni  length  retired  with  honor, 
their  small  force  having  sustained  ft  loss  of  about 
aut  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 

We  hiive  here  the  secret  of  that  martial  spirit 
so  often  cited  of  George  in  his  boyish  days.      He 

his  brother    fitted  out    for    the   wars. 
He  had  heard  by  letter  and  otherwise  of  the  war- 
in   which   he  was   mingling.      All   his 

s  look  a  military  turn.  He  made  sol- 
diers of  his  schoolmates;  they  hnd  their  mimic 
parades,  reviews,  mid  sham  lights  ;  a  boy  named 
Willinm  Bustle  was  sometimes  his  competitor, 
but  George  was  commander-in-chief  of  Hobby's 
school. 

Lawrence  Washington  returned  home  in  the 
autumn  of  1742,  the  campaigns  in  the  West  In- 
die- lir-iiijj  ended,  and  Admiral  Vernon  and  Gen- 
eral Went  worth  being  recalled  to  England.  It 
a  of  Lawrence  lo  rejoin  bis  regi- 
ment in  that  country,  and  seek  promotion  in  the 
army,  but  circumstances  completely  altered  his 
plans.  He  formed  an  attachment  to  Anne,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Honorable  William  Fair- 
fas,  of  Fairfax  County;  his  addresses  were  well 
received,  and  tlicy  became  engaged.  Their  nup- 
tials were  delayed  by  the  sudden  and  untimely 
death  of  bis  father,  which  took  place  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1743,  after  a  short  but  severe  attack  of 
gout  in  the  stomach,  and  when  but  forty-nine 
years  of  age.  George  had  been  absent  from 
home  on  a  visit  during  his  father's  illness,  mid 
just  returned  in  time  to  receive  a  parting  look  of 
affection. 
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Augnstine  Washington  left  large  possessions, 
distributed  by  will  unw;  his  children.  To  Law- 
rence, the  estate  on  tie  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
with  other  real  property,  and  several  shares  in 
iron  works.  To  Augustine,  the  second  son  by 
the  lirst  marriage,  the  old  homestead  and  estate 
in  Westmoreland.  The  children  by  the  second 
marriage  were  severally  well  provided  for,  and 
George,  when  he  became  of  age,  was  to  have  the 
house  and  land?  on  the  Rappahannock. 

In  the  month  of  July  (he  marriage  of  Law- 
rence with  Miss  Fairfax  took  place.  He  now 
gave  up  all  thought*  of  foreign  service,  and  set- 
tled himself  on  his  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Po- 
tomac to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  Min:NT 
Versos,  in  honor  of  the  Admiral. 

Augustine  took  up  his  abode  nt  the  homestead 
on  Bridges  Creek,  arid  married  Anne,  daughter 
and  co-heire3S  of  William  Aylett,  Esquire,  of 
Westmoreland  County. 

George,  now  eleven  yenrs  of  age,  and  the  other 
children  of  the  second  marriage,  had  been  left  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  their  mother,  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  proceeds  of  all  their  property 
until  they  should  severally  come  of  age.  She 
proved  herself  worthy  of  the  trust.  Endowed 
with  plain,  direct  good  sense,  thorough  conscien- 
tiousness, and  prompt  decision,  she  governed  her 
family  strictly,  but  kindly,  exacting  deference 
while  she  inspired  affection.  George,  being  ber 
eldest  son,  was  thought  to  bo  her  favorite,  yet  she 


r  gave  him  undue  prefer 


plicil  deference    exacted  from  him  in  childhood 
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,  In-  Ii.iIpiiuhHv  observed  by  bitti  to 
iho  day  of  i"  i  death.  II,  inherited  Iron  bet 
dpi  I  mill  ,1  gpiril  d  command,  bul  her 
early  precepts  nml  example  taught  liim  to  restrain 
fto<l  govern  that  temper,  and  to  aquare  lus  con- 
duct on  the  exact  jii-im-ipie*  ttf  mil*  and  jUS- 
tK*. 

Trad i ( Kin  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
widow,  with  her  little  flock  gathered  round  her, 
«s  was  her  daily  wouc,  rending  to  iheoi  IwwM  of 
religion  and  morality  out  of  sonw  standard  work. 
Her  tWvuniv  TriTWI  was  Sir  Matthew  Hale's 
Cuuteiup Iation«,  tuoml  mid  divine,  1!.. 
kbit!  maxima  ihereiu  contained,  for  outward  action 
as  well  M  Wlf QfltM IIIMPIS;  M*A  feof  into  the 
inind  of  QeOBgO,  and,  doubtless.  had  a  great  in- 
fiuetice  in  forming  his  character.  They  certainly 
notified  iu  his  eondtici  ihruiigltuut  life. 
Tiii-  mother's  manual,  bearing  his  mother's  name, 
Muri     \V:i-!i!nji,i[i,    written    willi    her    own    hand. 

pfMwvfed  l<y  bin  with  filial  care,  and* 
runs  still  r.i-  -Lin  In  ilie  archives  of  Mount  Ver- 
BO*  A  previous  document  !  Lei  those  who 
wish  to  know  the  moral  Inundation  of  his  charac- 
ter consult  its  pages. 

lie  Uiiitit  of  ■  father's  in- 
struction* at  houie,  and  the  scope  of  tti 
Hobby,  (he  sexton,  baiag  loo  limited  for  the  grow- 
ing wants  of  his   pupil.  George  was  now  sent   to 
Hondo   with    Augustine   Washiiigtuu,  at     liridges 

■  ■'  enjoy  the  beuelit  of  I  MtfMl 
in    thai   neighbor  hood,  kepi   by   j   Mr.   Williams, 
tint  education,  however,  was  plain   and  practicuL 
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He  never  attempted  the  learned  languages,  nor 
manifested  any  inclination  for  rhetoric  or  belles- 
lettres.  His  object,  or  the  object  of  his  friends, 
seems  to  have  been  coiiiined  to  fitting  him  for 
ordinary  business.  His  manuscript  school-books 
still  exist,  and  are  models  of  neatness  and  accu- 
racy. One  of  them,  it  is  true,  a  cipher! ng-!>ook, 
preserved  in  the  library  at  Mount  Vernon,  has 
Home  school-boy  attempts  at  calligraphy  :  nonde- 
script birds,  executed  with  a  flourish  of  the  pen, 
or  profiles  of  facts,  probably  intended  for  those 
of  his  schoolmates ;  the  rest  are  all  grave  and 
business- like.  Before  he  was  thirteen  years  of 
age  he  had  copied  into  a  volume  forms  for  all 
kinds  of  mercantile  and  legal  papers;  bills  of  ex- 
change, notes  of  hand,  deeds,  bonds,  and  the  like. 
This  early  self-tuition  gave  him  throughout  life  a 
lawyer's  skill  in  drafting  documents,  and  a  mer- 
chant's exactness  in  keeping  nceounts ;  so  that  all 
the  concerns  of  his  various  estates,  his  dealings 
with  his  domestic  stewards  and  foreign  agents,  his 
accounts  with  government,  and  all  his  financial 
transactions  are  to  this  day  to  be  seen  posted  up 
in  books,  in  his  own  handwriting,  monuments  of 
his  method  and  unwearied  accuracy. 

He  was  a  self-di.«ciplinarian  in  physical  as  well 
as  mental  matters,  and  practiced  himself  in  all 
kinds  of  athletic  exercises,  such  as  running,  leap- 
ing, wrestling,  pitching  quoits,  and  tossing  bars. 
His  frame  even  in  infaucy  had  been  large  and 
powerful,  and  he  now  excelled  most  of  his  play- 
mates in  contests  of  agility  und  strength.  As  a 
proof  of  his   muscular    power,  a    place    is    still 


mates  in  contests   ol 
proof  of  his   musci 
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pointed  out  at  Fredericksburg,  near  the  lower 
ferry,  where,  whi.ni  a  boy,  he  flung  a  stone  across 
the  Rappahannock.  In  horsemanship,  too,  be 
already  excelled,  and  was  ready  to  back  and  able 
to  manage  the  moat  fiery  steed.  Traditional 
anecdotes  remain  of  his  Achievements  in  this  re- 
Above  all.  his  inherent  probity  nnd  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  on  which  he  regulated  all  his  con- 
duct, even  at  this  early  period  of  life,  were  soon 
appreciated  by  his  MbooImateB ;  he  was  referred 
to  as  an  umpire  in  their  disputes,  and  his  decis- 
ions were  never  reversed.  As  he  had  formerly 
been  military  chieftain,  he  was  now  legislator  of 
the  school ;  thus  displaying  in  boyhood  a  type  of 
the  future  man. 
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|HE  attachment  of  Lawrence  Washing- 
ton to  his  brother  George  seems  to  have 
acquired  additional  strength  ami  lender- 
Less  on  llieir  lather's  death  ;  lie  now  look  a  Irnly 
paternal  interest  in  his  concerns,  and  had  him  as 
frequently  as  possible  a  guest  at  Mount  Vernon. 
Lawrence  had  deservedly  become  a  popular  and 
leading  personage  in  the  country.  He  was  a 
(number  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  Adju- 
tant-general of  the  district,  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  a  regular  salary.  A  frequent  sojourn 
with  him  brought  George  into  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  family  of  his  fattier- in- law,  the  Hon. 
William  Fairfax,  who  resided  at  a  beatiliful  seat 
called  belvoir,  a  few  miles  below  Mount  Veruou, 
and  on  the  same  woody  ridge  Uirdcriug  the  Po- 
of liberal  educa- 


■  Kules  for  Beharior  in  ( 

tii-iu."     r    i-   Mi 

tiaj.     Some  of  to*  rules  for  jinm—l 4 

extend  10  «ueii  trivial   matters,  and  ■ 

■nil  lurtnal  ns  almost  Hi  provoke  a 

the   main,  &   better  manual  o:   mndoct  could   not 

be  pill   into  tiiti   bands  o!   n   Tomti.      Tlir  whole 

code  evinces  that   rigid  propriety  and   n-tl-mniml 

to  wbicb  be  aubjecwd  himaeli.  and  \>x  which  he 
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brought   all   the   impulses  of  n  somewhat  Infant 
temper  under  conscientious  government. 

Oilier  influences  were  brought  to  bear  on 
George  during  liis  visit  at  Mount  Vernon.  His 
brother  Lawrence  still  retained  some  of  his  milt' 
tary  inclinations,  fostered,  no  doubt,  by  his  post 
of  Adjutant -general.  William  Fnirfax,  a*  we 
have  shown,  had  been  a  soldier,  and  in  many  try- 
ing scenes.  Some  of  Lawrenct-'o  comrades,  of 
tlie  provincial  regiment,  who  had  served  with  bin) 
in  the  West  Indies,  were  occasional  visitors  at 
Mount  Vernon  ;  or  a  ship  of  war,  fxm'iiAj  one 
of  Vernon's  old  fleet,  would  anchor  in  the  1'otomar, 
and  its  officers  be  welcome  guests  nt  the  (altiee  at 
Lawrence  and  his  father-in-law.  Thut  military 
scenes  on  sea  and  shore  would  ksMOOM  the  toptoi 
of  conversation.  The  capture  of  Porta  Bella; 
the   bombardment  ■■!    i 

cru  kings  in  the  East  and  Went  Ind«,  and  cam- 
paign? against  the  pirates.  We  can  picture  to  onr- 
selves  George,  a  grave  and  earnest  boy,  with  an 
expanding  intellect,  and  a  d<-ep~eand  passion  for 
enterprise,  listening  to  Med  conversation*  with  a 
kindling  spirit  and  a  growing  desire  fur  military 
life.  In  this  way  most  probably  was  prodaoss! 
that  desire  to  enter  the  navy  which  be  evinced 
when  altoit t  fourteen  years  at  age.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  gratifying  it  appeared  at  hand.  Ships 
of  war  frequented  tlie  mallJW  and  at  limos,  as 
we  have  hinted,  were  ancliored  in  the  Potomac 
The  inclination  was  encouraged  by  La 
Washington  and  Mr.  Fairfax.  Lawrcna 
pleasant  recollections  of  bis  cruising*  in  the  fleet 
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of  Admiral  Vernon,  ami  considered  the  naval  ser- 
vice ft  popular  path  to  farm-  mid  fortune.  George 
was  at  a  suitable  age  to  enter  llie  navy.  The 
great  difficulty  waa  to  procure  the  assent  of  his 
mother.  She  was  brought,  however,  to  acquiesce  ; 
a  midshipman's  warrant  was  obtained,  and  it  ia 
even  said  that  the  luggage  of  the  youth  was 
actually  on  board  of  a  man  of  war,  anchored  in 
the  riviT  just  below    Mount.  Vernon. 

At  the  eleventh  hour  the  mother's  heart  faltered. 
This  was  her  eldest  horn.  A  son,  whose  strong 
find  steadfast  character  promised  to  be  a  support 
to  herself  and  a  protection  to  her  other  children. 
The  thought  of  his  Wing  completely  severed  from 
her  and  exposed  to  the  hardships  and  perils  of  a 
boisterous  profession,  overcame  even  her  resolute 
mind,  and  at  her  urgent  remonstrances  the  nauti- 
cal scheme  was  given  up. 

To  school,  therefore,  ( ieorgo  returned,  and  con- 
tinued lii=  studies  for  nearly  two  years  longer,  de- 
voting himself  especially  to  mathematics,  and  ac- 
complishing himself  in  those  branches  calculated 
to  fit  him  either  for  civil  or  military  service. 
Among  these,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
actutd  state  of  the  country  was  land  surveying. 
In  this  be  schooled  himself  thoroughly,  using  the 
highest  processes  of  the  art;  making  Burveys 
about  the  neighborhood,  and  keeping  regular  field 
books,  some  of  which  we  have  examined,  in  which 
the  boundaries  and  measurements  of  the  fields 
surveyed  were  carefully  entered,  and  diagrams 
made,  with  a  neatness  and  exactness  as  if  the 
whole  related  to  important  laud  transactions  in- 
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stead  of  being;  mere  school  exercises.  Tims,  in 
hia  earliest  Jays,  there  was  perseverance  and 
completeness  in  all  his  undertakings.  Nothing 
was  left  half  done,  or  done  in  a  hurried  and 
slovenly  manner.  The  habit  of  mind  thus  cul- 
liraied  contiuued  throughout  life  ;  so  that  however 
complicated  his  tasks  and  overwhelming  his  cares, 
in  the  arduous  and  hazardous  situations  in  which 
he  was  often  placed,  he  found  time  to  do  every- 
thing, and  to  do  it  well.  He  bad  acquired  the 
magic  of  raelhod,  which  of  ilaelf  works  wonders. 
In  one  of  these  manuscript  memorials  of  his 
practical  studies  find  exercises,  we  have  come  upon 
some  documents  singularly  in  contrast  with  all 
that  we  have  just  cited,  and  willi  his  apparently 
unromantic  character.  In  a  word,  there  are  ev- 
idences in  bis  own  handwriting,  that,  before  be 
was  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  had  conceived  a  pas- 
sion for  some  unknown  beauty,  so  serious  as  to 
disturb  his  otherwise  we II- regulated  mind,  and  to 
make  him  really  unhappy.  Why  this  juvenile  at- 
tachment was  a  source  of  uuhappiuess  we  have 
no  positive  means  of  ascertaining.  Perhaps  the 
object  of  it  may  have  considered  him  a  mere 
school-boy,  and  treated  him  as  such  ;  or  his  own 
shyness  may  have  been  in  his  way,  and  his  "  rules 
for  behavior  and  conversation "  may  as  yet  have 
sat  awkwardly  on  him,  and  rendered  him  formal 
and  ungainly  when  he  most  Bought  to  please. 
Even  in  later  years  be  was  apt  to  be  silent  and 
embarrassed  in  female  society.  "  Ho  was  a  \e.ry 
hd>li(iil  young  mau,"  said  an  old  lady,  whom  he 
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used  to  visit  when  they  were  both  in  their  nonage. 
I  used  often  to  wish  that  lie  would  ulk  more." 

Whatever  may  liave  been  the  reason,  thia  early 
attachment  seem*  to  have  been  a  source  of  poign- 
ant discomfort  (o  him.  It  clung  to  him  after  he 
took  a  final  leave  of  school  hi  the  autumn  of  1747, 
and  went  to  reside  with  bis  brother  Lawrence  at 
Mount  Vernon.  Here  he  continued  his  mathe- 
matical studies  and  bis  practice  in  surveying,  dis- 
turbed at  times  by  recurrences  of  his  uulncky 
passion.  Though  by  no  means  of  a  poetical 
temperament,  the  waste  pages  of  bis  journal  be- 
tray several  attempt*  to  pour  forth  bis  amorous 
sorrows  in  verse.  They  are  mere  common  place 
rhymes,  such  as  lovers  at  his  age  are  apt  to  write, 
in  which  lie  bewails  his  "poor  restless  heart, 
wounded  by  Cupid's  dart,"  and  "  bleeding  for  one 
who  remains  pitiless  of  his  griefs  and  woes." 

The  tenor  of  some  of  his  verses  induce  us  to 
believe  that  he  never  told  his  love ;  but,  as  we 
have  already  surmised,  was  prevented  by  his 
bnshfulness. 


It  is  difficult  lo  reconcile  one's  self  to  the  idea 
of  the  cool  and  sedate  Washington,  the  great 
champion  of  American  liberty,  a  woe-worn  lover 
in  his  youthful  days,  "sighing  like  furnace,"  and 
inditing  plaintive  verses  about  the  groves  of  Mount 
Vernon.  We  are  glad  of  an  opportunity,  how- 
ever, of  penetrating  to  his  native  feelings,  and 
finding  iluit  under  bis  studied  decorum  and  reserve 
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he  had  n  heart  of  flesh  throbbing  with  the  warm 
impulses  of  human  nature. 

Being  a  favorite  of  Sir  Willinin  Fairfax,  he 
was  now  nn  occasional  inmate  of  Bel  voir.  Among 
the  persona  at  present  residing  there  was  Thomas, 
Lord  Fairfax,  cousin  of  William  Fairfax,  and  of 
whose  immense  landed  property  the  latter  was 
the  agent.  As  this  nobleman  was  one  of  Wash- 
ington's earliest  friends,  and  in  some  degree  the 
founder  of  his  iiirlunes,  his  character  and  history 
are  worthy  of  especial   note, 

Lord  Fairfax  was  now  nearly  sixty  years  of 
age,  upwards  of  six  feat  high,  gaunt  and  raw-boned, 
near-sighted,  with  light  gray  eyes,  sharp  features, 
and  an  aquiline  nose.  However  ungainly  his 
present  appearance,  he  had  figured  lo  nd  vantage 
in  London  life  in  his  younger  days.  He  had  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
where  he  acquitted  himself  with  credit.  He 
afterwards  held  a  commission,  and  remained  for 
some  time  in  a  regiment  of  horse  called  the  Blues. 
His  title  and  connections,  of"  course,  gave  him 
access  to  Ihe  best  society,  in  which  he  acquired 
additional  currency  by  contributing  a  paper  or 
two  to  Addison's  "  Spectator,"  then  in  great  vogue. 

In  the  height  of  his  fashionable  career,  he  be- 
came strongly  attached  to  a  young  lady  of  rank; 
paid  his  addresses,  and  was  accepted.  The  wed- 
ding day  was  fixed  ;  the  wedding  dresses  were  pro- 
vided, together  with  servants  and  equipages  for 
the  matrimonial  establishment.  Suddenly  the  lady 
broke  her  engagement.  She  had  been  dazzled  by 
the  superior  brilliancy  of  a  ducal  coronet. 
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It  was  a  cruel  blow,  alike  to  the  affection  anil 
pride  of  Lord  Fairfax,  and  wrought  a  change  iu 
Imi h  character  aud  conduct.  From  that  lime  he 
almost  avoided  the  sex,  and  became  shy  am]  em- 
barrassed in  their  society,  excepting  among  those 
with  whom  he  was  connected  or  particularly 
intimate.  This  may  have  been  among  the  rea- 
sons which  ultimately  induced  him  to  abandon 
the  gay  world  and  bury  himself  in  the  wilds  of 
America.  He  made  ft  voyage  to  Virginia  about 
the  year  1739,  to  visit  his  vast  estates  there. 
These  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Culpepper,  to  whom 
they  had  been  granted  by  Charles  II.  The  orig- 
inal grant  was  for  all  the  lands  lying  between 
the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  rivers  ;  meaning 
thereby,  it  is  said,  merely  the  territory  on  the 
Northern  Neck,  cast  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Hia 
lori'lsliip,  however,  discovering   that   Ihe   Potomac 

headed   in   the  Allegheny  M lain-,  returned   to 

England  and  claimed  a  correspondent  definition 
of  his  grant.  It  was  arranged  by  compromise ; 
extending  his  domain  into  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, and  comprising,  among  other  lands,  a  great 
portion  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Lord  Fairfax  had  been  delighted  with  his  visit 
to  Virginia.  The  amenity  of  the  climate,  the 
muguilieeuce  of  the  Ibreat  scenery,  the  abundance 
of  game,  —  all  pointed  it  out  as  a  favored  land. 
He  was  pleased,  too,  with  the  frank,  cordial  char- 
acter of  the  Virginians,  and  their  independent 
mode  of  life ;  aud  returned  lo  it  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  taking  up  his  abode  there  for  the  remain- 


der  of  his  day?.     His  early  disappointment  ii 

!  ecceti trie! lies  in  bis  eon- 
dncl ;  yet   he  was   amiable  and   courteosu   in   his 
t,  and  of  a  liberal  and  generous  spirit. 

Another  inmate  of  Belvoir  at  this  time  was 
George  William  Fairfax,  about  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  the  eldest  son  of  the  proprietor.  Ho  had 
been  educated  in  England,  and  since  his  return 
bad  married  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Carey,  of 
Hampton,  on  James  River.  He  had  recently 
brought  homo  his  bride  and  her  sister  to  his 
father's  house. 

The  merits  of  Washington  were  known  and 
appreciated  by  the  Fairfax  family.  Though  not 
quite  sixteen  years  of  age,  be  no  longer  seemed 
a  boy,  nor  was  he  treated  as  such.  Tall,  athletic, 
and  manly  for  his  years,  his  early  self- training, 
and  the  code  of  conduct  he  had  devised,  gave  a 
gravity  and  decision  to  his  conduct ;  his  frank- 
ness and  modesty  inspired  cordis]  regard,  and  the 
melancholy,  of  which  he  speaks,  may  have  pro- 
duced a  softness  in  Ins  manner  calculated  to  win 
favor  in  ladies'  eyes.  According  to  his  own 
,  the  female  society  by  which  he  was 
indcd  bad  a  soothing  effect  on  that  melan- 
choly. The  charms  of  Miss  Carey,  the  sisler  of 
the  bride,  seem  even  to  have  caused  a  alight 
fluttering  in  his  bosom,  which,  however,  was 
constantly  rebuked  by  the  remembrance  of  his 
former  passion  —  so  at  least  we  judge  from  let- 
ters to  his  youthful  confidants,  rough  drafts  of 
which  are  still  lo  be  seen  in   his  tell-tale   journal. 

To  one  whom  he   addresses   as  bis   dear  friend 
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Robin,  ho  writes :  "  My  residence  is  at  present  at 
his  lordship' a,  where  I  might,  was  my  heart  dis- 
engaged, pass  my  time  very  pleasantly,  as  (litre's 
a  very  agreeable  young  lady  lives  in  the  same 
house  (Col.  George  Fairfax's  wife's  sister)  ;  but  as 
that's  only  adding  fuel  to  tin-,  it  makes  me  the 
more  uneasy,  for  by  often  and  unavoidably  being 
in  company  with  her,  revives  my  former  passion 
for  your  Lowland  Beauty ;  whereas  was  I  to 
live  more  retired  from  young  women,  I  might  in 
some  measure  alleviate  my  sorrows,  by  burying 
that  chaste  and  troublesome  passion  in  the  grave 
of  oblivion,"  etc. 

Similar  avowals  he  makes  to  another  of  his 
young  correspondents,  whom  he  styles,  "*  Dear 
friend  John ; "  as  also  lo  a  female  confidant, 
styled,  "  Dear  Sally,"  to  whom  be  acknowledges 
that  the  company  of  the  "  very  agreeable  young 
lady,  sister-in-law  of  Col.  George  Fairfax,"  in  a 
great  measure  cheers  his  sorrow  and  dejected- 
MSJ. 

The  object  of  Ibis  early  passion  is  not  posi- 
tively known.  Tradition  states  that  the  "  lowland 
beauty  "  was  a  Miss  Grimes,  of  Westmoreland, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Lee,  and  mother  of  General 
Henry  Lee,  who  figured  in  revolutionary  history 
as  Light  Horse  Harry,  and  was  always  a  favor- 
ite with  Washington,  probably  from  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  early  tenderness  for  the  mother. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  soothing  effect  of 
the  female  society  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
at  Belvoir,  the  youth  found  a  more  effectual  rem- 
edy for  his  love  melancholy  in  the  company  of 
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Lord  Fairfax.  His  lordship  was  a  staunch  fox- 
liuutcr.  juiil  kept  horses  ami  hounds  in  the  Eng- 
lish si  vie.  The  hunting  season  had  arrived. 
The  neighborhood  abounded  with  spurt :  hut  fox- 
hunting iu  Virginia  required  bold  and  skillful 
horsemanship.  He  found  Washington  as  bold 
as  himself  in  the  saddle,  and  a*  eager  to  follow 
the  bounds.  He  forthwith  took  him  into  pecul- 
iar favor;  made  him  his  hunting  companion;  and 
it  was  probably  under  the  tuition  of  this  hard- 
ridiug  old  nobleman  that  the  youth  imbibed  that 
fondness  for  the  chase  fur  which  he  was  after- 
wards remarked. 

Their  fox-hunting  intercourse  was  attended 
with  more  important  results.  His  lordship's 
possessions  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  had  never 
been  regularly  settled  nor  surveyed.  Lawless 
intruders —  squatters  as  they  were  called,  were 
planting  themselves  along  the  finest  streams  and 
in  the  richest  valleys,  and  virtually  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  country.  It  was  the  anxious  desire 
of  Lord  Fairfax  to  hove  these  lauds  examined, 
surveyed,  and  portioned  out  into  lots,  preparatory 
to  ejecting  these  int<-rti>[>ers  or  bringing  them  to 
rauooahle  teaOM.  In  Washington,  notwithstand- 
ing his  youth,  he  beheld  one  fit  for  the  task  — 
having  noticed  the  exercises  in  surveying  which 
lie  kept  up  while  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  apt- 
ness and  exnetness  with  which  every  process  was 
executed.  He  was  well  calculated,  too,  by  his 
vi;;mi'  and  activity,  his  courage  and  hardihood,  to 
cope  with  the  wild  country  to  tie  surveyed,  and 
with  its  still  wilder  inhabitants.     The  proposition 
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had  only  to  be  offered  to  Washington  to  be  ea- 
gerly accented.  It  was  the  very  kind  of  occu- 
pation fur  which  he  had  been  diligently  training 
himself.  Al!  the  preparations  required  by  one 
of  his  simple  habits  were  soon  made,  and  in  :i 
very  few  days  he  was  ready  for  his  first  expedi- 
tion into  the  wilderness. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

l  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge..—  Tba  Villey  of  the 
-  Lord  FttirfM.  —  I-ndge  in  the  Wilderness.— 
Snrreying- —  Life  in  Iht  Backwoods.  —  Indians. —  \V»r 
Dunce.  —  GorauD  Settlers.  —  Reluru  Hume.  —  Wnsbingtun 
a*  public  Surveyor.  —  Sojourn  at  Greenway  Court.  — 
Horse*.  Hounds,  and  Books. — Rugged  Experience  among 
the  Mountains. 

BHK'MlT  was  in  the  month  of  March  (1748), 
l£pW  ifii   :""'  JUB'  •1',l'r  '"'  '""'  completed  his  silt- 

horsubaek  on  ibis  surveying  expedition,  in  com- 
pany with  George  William  Fairfax.  Their  route 
lay  by  Ashley's  Gap,  a  pass  through  the  Blue 
Ridge,  that  beautiful  line  of  mountains  which,  as 
yet,  almost  formed  the  western  frontier  of  inhabited 
Virginia-  Winter  still  lingered  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  whence  melting  snows  sent  down 
torrents,  which  swelled  the  rivers  and  occasion- 
ally rendered  them  almost  impassable.  Spring, 
however,  was  softening  the  lower  parts  of  the 
landscape  and  smiling  in  the  valleys. 

They  entered  the  great  Valley  of  Virginia, 
where  it  is  about  twenty-tive  miles  wide  ;  a  lovely 
and  temperate  region,  diversiiied  by  jjirnilo  swells 
and  slopes,  admirably  adapted  to  cultivation.  The 
Blue  Ridge  bounds  it  on  one  aide,  the  North 
Mountain,  a  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  on  the  other ; 
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while  through  it  flows  that  bright  aud  abounding 
river,  which,  on  account  of  its  surpassing  beauty, 
whs  mimed  by  the  Indians  the  Shenandoah  — 
that  is  to  say,  "  the  daughter  of  the  stars 

The  lirst  station  of  the  travellers  was  at  a  kind 
of  lodge  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  steward  or 
land-bailiff  of  Lord  Fairfax  resided,  with  such 
negroes  as  were  required  for  farming  purposes, 
sad  which  Washington  terms  "  his  lordship's 
quarters."  It  was  situated  not  far  from  the  Shen- 
andoah, and  about  twelve  miles  from  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Winchester. 

In  a  diary  kept  with  his  usual  minuteness, 
Washington  speaks  with  delight  of  the  beauty  of 
the  trees  and  the  richness  of  the  laud  in  the  nei<  " 
borhood,  and  of  his  riding  through  a  noble  grove 
of  sugar  maples  on  the  banks  of  ilie  SlienamWh  ; 
and  at  the  present  day,  the  magnificence  of  tl 
forests  which  still  exist  in  this  favored  region 
justifies  his  culoglum. 

He  looked  around,  however,  with  an  eye  to 
the    profitable     rather    than    the    poetical, 
gleam   of  poetry    and    romance,    inspired   by   his 
"lowland    beauty,"  occurs    no   more.     The   real 
business  of  life  has  commenced  with  him.     His 
diary  affords  no  li>od  for  fancy.     Everything 
practical.      The  qualities  of  the  soil,  ihe   relative 
value   of  sites   ainl    localities,  are  faithfully  recor- 
ded.     In  these  his  early  habits  of  observation  ai 
his  exercises  in  surveying   had  already  made  hi 
a  proficient. 

His  surveys  commenced  in  the  lower  pari  of 
the  valley,  some  distance  above  the  junction  of 
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the  Shenandoah  with  the  Potomac,  and  extended 
for  many  miles  along  the  former  river.  Here 
and  there  purlin]  -  ntoaringa  "  had  been  made  by 
squatters  and  hardy  pioneers,  mid  their  rude  hus- 
bandry had  produced  abundant  crops  of  grain, 
bemp,  and  tobucco;  civilization,  however,  hud 
hardly  yet  entered  the  valley,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  note  of  a  night's  lodging  at  the  house  of 
one  of  the  settlers — Captain  Hite,  near  the  Bite 
of  the  present  town  of  Winchester.  Here,  after 
Bupper,  most  of  the  company  stretched  themselves 
in  backwoods  style,  before  the  fire;  but  Washing- 
ton was  shown  into  a  bed-room.  Fatigued  with 
a  hard  day's  work  at  surreying,  he  soon  un- 
dressed ;  but  instead  of -being  nestled  between 
sheets  in  a  comfortable  bed,  as  at  the  maternal 
home,  or  at  Mount  Vernon,  he  found  himself  on 
a  couch  of  matted  straw,  under  a  threadbare 
blanket,  swarming  with  unwelcome  bediidluwa. 
After  tossing  about  for  a  few  momenta,  he  was 
glad  to  put  on  hts  clothes  again,  and  rejoin  his 
companions  before  the  fire. 

Such  was  his  first  experience  of  life  in  the 
wilderness;  he  soon,  however,  accustomed  him- 
self to  "rough  it,"  and  adapt  himself  lu  fare  of 
all  kinds,  though  he  generally  prewired  a  bivouac 
before  a  fire,  in  the  open  air,  to  the  accommoda- 
tions of  a  woodman's  cabin.  Proceeding  down 
the  valley  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  they 
found  that  river  so  much  swollen  by  the  rain 
which  had  fallen  among  the  Alleghimies,  as  lo  be 
unlbrilable.  To  while  away  the  time  until  it 
should  subside,  they  made  a 
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iDe  certain  warm  spring*  in  a  valley  among  ilie 
mountains,  since  called  the  Berkeley  Spring*. 
There  they  camped  out  at  nigh!,  under  the  stars ; 
the  diary  makes  no  complaint  of  their  accommo- 
dations; and  their  cam  ping- ground  is  now  known 
as  Bath,  one  of  the  favorite  watering-places  of 
Virginia.  One  of  the  warm  springs  was  subse- 
quently appropriated  by  Lord  Fairfax  to  his  own 
use,  mid  still  bears  bis  name. 

After  watching  in  vain  for  the  river  to  subside, 
they  procured  o  canoe,  on  which  they  crossed  to 
the  Maryland  side,  swimming  their  horses.  A 
weary  day's  ride  of  forty  miles  up  the  left  side  of 
the  river,  in  a  continual  rain,  and  over  what 
WMfcrngtoa  pronounces  the  worst  road  ever  trod 
by  man  or  beast,  brought  them  to  the  house  of  a 
Colonel  Cresap,  opposite  the  south  branch  of  the 
Potomac,  where  they  put  up  for  the  night. 

Here  they  were  detained  three  or  four  days 
by  inclement  weather.  On  the  second  day  they 
were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  war  party 
of  thirty  Indians,  bearing  a  scalp  as  a  trophy. 
A  little  liquor  procured  the  spectacle  of  a  war 
dance.  A  large  space  was  cleared,  and  a  fire 
made  in  the  centre,  round  which  the  warriors 
took  their  seats.  The  principal  orator  made  a 
speech,  reciting  their  recent  exploits,  and  rousing 
them  to  triumph.  One  of  the  warriors  started 
up  as  if  from  sleep,  and  began  a  series  of  move- 
ments, half-grot  esq  ue,  half-tragical ;  the  rest  fol- 
lowed. For  music,  one  savage  drummed  on  a 
deerskin,  stretched  over  a  pot  half  filled  with 
water;  another   rattled  a  gourd,  containing  a  lew 
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shot,  and  decorated  with  a  horse's  tail.     Their 

strange  outcries,  ami  uncouth  forms  and  garbs, 
seen  by  the  glare  of  the  tire,  and  their  whoops 
and  yells,  made  them  appear  more  like  demons 
than  human  beings.  All  this  savage  gambol  was 
no  novelty  to  Washing  ton '3  companions,  experi- 
enced in  frontier  life;  but  to  the  youth,  fresh 
from  school,  it  was  a  strange  spectacle,  which  ho 
sat  contemplating  with  deep  interest,  and  care- 
fully noted  down  in  his  journal.  It  will  be  found 
that  he  soon  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
savage  character,  and  became  expert  at  dealing 
with  these  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness. 

From  this  encampment  the  party  proceeded  lo 
the  mouth  of  Patterson's  Creek,  wliere  Ihey  re- 
crossed  the  river  in  a  canoe,  swimming  their  horses 
as  before.  More  than  two  weeks  were  now 
passed  by  them  in  Ibe  wild  mountainous  regions 
of  Frederick  County,  and  about  the  south  branch 
of  tbe  Potomac,  surveying  lands  and  laying  out 
lots,  camped  out  the  greater  part  of  the  lime,  and 
subsisting  on  wild  turkeys  and  other  game.  Each 
one  was  bis  own  cook  ;  forked  sticks  served  for 
spits,  and  chips  of  wood  for  dishes.  The  weather 
was  Unsettled.  At  one  time  their  tent  was  blown 
down  ;  at  another  they  were  driven  out  of  it  by 
smoke ;  now  they  were  drenched  with  rain,  and 
now  the  straw  on  which  Washington  was  sleeping 
caught  fire,  and  he  was  awakened  by  a  compan- 
ion just  in  time  to  escape  a  scorching. 

The  only  variety  to  this  camp  life  was  a  sup- 
per at  the  house  of  one  SiilmiiDii  Hedge,  Esquire, 
liia  Majesty's  justice  of  the  peace,  where  there 
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e  BO  fecks  at   ruble,  nor  «i  knives,  bat   sac* 


people,  tamt  of  them  ^alttnil 
w  procure  *  cheap  tjife  to  the  land  they  bad  ap- 
pajajiinlMf ;  others,  German  emigrants  with  their 
wi**»  and  children,  seeking  a  new  home  in  the 
will  ernes*.  Mom  of  the  latter  eonld  not  speak 
English  ;  but  when  spoken  Id.  answered  in  their 
native  tongue.  They  appeared  to  Washington  ig- 
norant us  Indians.  :iu-l  unojuLli.  but  ■  merry,  and 
JoU  of  mi  Lie  ;nck>-"  BmA  vi-re  the  progeoBurs 
!'.'  yeomanry  now  inhabiting  those  porta, 
many  at'  whom,  still  preserre  their  strong  '  jermnn 
ehanxciK!   ■ 

u  I  have  not  slept  above  three  or  four  nights  in 

a  bed,"   a  '    >ne  of  bis  yinng 

i ■  j r 1 1 •  -  ;    -  but  -liter  walking  a  good  deal 

I  tan  'nin  iluwn  before  the   tire  upon 

■    Hi  skiu.  whichever 

wa»  tu  ha  had.  with  man.  vile,  ml   diildreu.  Iik<; 

dog*  and  <st«:  and  liuppy  la  be  who  gets  (be  berth 

□eare-tt  (he  tire." 

Uitving  completed  his  snrveys.  he  set  forth 
from  the  south  branch  ot"  the  Potomac  on  his  re- 
turn bomewsrd,  nnl  rlie  mountains  to  the 
■greul  Ciioapcli-m,  taSMBMl  the  Shttimidoah  Val- 
ley, passed  through  (his  ISIna  Ridge,  ■  . 
l"2iii  of  April  GmmmI  himself  onee  mure  at  Mount 
Vernon.  Kor  Ins  Hrritai  he  received,  Kceordtng 
■  i<er  day  when  :k- 
tifely  employed,  and  sometimes  -ix  pistoles.1 
■  A  {Mtoic  u  J3.40. 
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The  manner  in  which  he  hud  acquitted  himself 
in  this  arduous  expedition,  and  his  Recounts  of 
the  country  surveyed,  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
Lord  Fairfax,  who  shortly  afterwards  moved 
Blue  Ridge,  and  took  up  his  residence 
rI  the  place  heretofore  noted  as  his  "  quarters." 
Here  he  laid  out  a  manor,  containing  ten  thousand 
acres  of  arable  grazing  lands,  vast  meadows,  and 
noble  forests,  and  projected  a  spacious  manor  house, 
giving  to  the  place  the  name  of  Greenway  Court. 

It  was  probably  through  (be  Influence  of  Lord 
Fairfax  that  Washington  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  public  surveyor.  This  conferred  author- 
ity on  his  surveys,  awl  entitled  them  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  county  olDces ;  and  so  invariably 
correct  have  [hot:  survey*  been  found  that,  to  this 
day,  wherever  any  of  them  stand  on  record,  they 
receive  implicit  credit. 

For  three  years  lie  continued  in  this  occupation, 
which  proved  extremely  profitable,  from  the  vast 
exient  of  country  to  be  surveyed  and  the  very 
limited  number  of  public  surveyors.  It  made 
him  acquainted,  also,  with  the  country,  the  nature 
of  ihe-  soil  in  various  parts,  and  the  value  of 
localities  ;  all  which  proved  advantageous  to  him 
in  his  purchases  in  after  years.  Many  of  tho 
finest  parts  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  are  yet 
owned  by  members  of  the  Washington  lamily. 

While  thus  employed  for  months  ata  time  sur- 
veying the  lands  beyond  the  Uiue  Ridge,  he  was 
often  an  inmate  of  Greenway  Court.  The  pro- 
jected manor  house  was  never  even  commenced. 
On  a  green  knoll  overshadowed  by  trees  was  a 
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long  stone  building  one  story  in  height,  with 
dormer  windows,  two  wooden  belfries,  chimneys 
studded  with  swallow  and  martin  coops,  and  & 
roof  sloping  down  in  the  old  Virginia  fashion,  into 
low  projecting  eaves  that  formed  a  verandah  the 
whole  length  of  the  house.  It  was  probably  the 
boose  originally  occupied  by  bis  steward  or  land 
agent,  but  was  now  devoted  to  hospitable  purposes, 
and  the  reception  of  guests.  As  to  his  lordship, 
it  was  one  of  bis  mauv  eccentricities,  that  he  never 
slept  in  the  main  edifice,  but  lodged  apart  in  a 
wooden  house  uot  much  above  twelve  feet  square. 
In  u  n*B  building  wus  his  office,  where  i]iinrents 
were  given,  deeds  drawn,  and  business  transacted 
with  Ids  tenants. 

About  the  knoll  were  out-houses  for  his  numer- 
ous servants,  black  and  white,  with  suhles  for 
saddle-horses  and  hunters,  and  kennels  for  lus 
bounds  t  fct  his  lordship  retained  bis  keen  hunting 
propensities.  and  the  neighborhood  abounded  in 
game.  Indians,  hall-breeds,  and  lent  hern-clad 
woodsmen  loitered  about  the  place,  and  partook 
of  the  abuudaui-e  of  the  kitchen.  His  lordship's 
table  was  plentiful  but  plain,  and  served  in  the 
.    jwittm 

Uere   Washington   had  lull  opportunity,  in  the 

proper  seasons,  "''  iadnJjgiag  his  loudness  for  titld 

sports,  and  oucw  mure   accompanying  his   lordship 

.->>,       1  !te  o>nv>.TMtiiuu  of  Lord  Fairfin, 

too.  was  lull  of  interest   and   instruction  to  an  in- 

"  >.d  youth,  fruui  his  cultivated  talents,  his 

-'.■  with  the 

be3i  juciciy  of   Europe,  mi  its  mu>i  .ii- 
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author*.  He  had  brought  books,  too,  with  him 
into  the  wilderness,  and  from  Washington's  diary 
we  find  that  during  his  sojourn  here  he  was  dili- 
gently reading  the  history  of  England,  and  the 
essays  of  the  "  Spectator." 

Such  was  Green  way  Court  in  these  its  palmy 
days.  We  visited  it  recently  and  found  it  totter' 
ing  to  its  fall,  mouldering  in  the  midst  of  a  mag- 
nificent country,  where  nature  Still  flourishes  in 
full  luxuriance  and  beauty. 

Three  or  lour  yean  were  thus  passed  by  Wash- 
ington, the  greater  part  of  the  time  beyond  the 
Bine  Ridge,  but  occasionally  with  his  brother 
Lawrence  at  Mount  Vernon.  Hid  rugged  and 
toilsome  expeditions  in  the  mountains,  among  rude 
scenes  and  rough  people,  inured  him  to  hardships, 
and  made  him  apt  at  expedients  |  while  bis  inter- 
course with  bis  cultivated  brother,  and  with  tbe 
various  members  of  (lie  Fairfax  family,  had  a 
happy  effect  in  toning  up  his  mind  and  mannera, 
and  counteracting  tbe  careless  and  self-indulgent 
habitudes  of  the  wilderness. 


L^K.-- .   -  nw'.iwhii  UwL  —  -Wan? - 
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ae  of  frequent  conflicts  in  the  colonies.  Im- 
tue  regions  were  still  claimed  by  both  nations, 
and  each  was  now  eager  to  forestall  the  other  by 
getting  possession  of  them,  and  strengthening   its 

The  most  desirable  of  these  regions  lay  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  extending  from  the 
lakes  to  the  Ohio,  and  embracing  the  valley  of 
that  river  and  its  tributary  streams.  An  im- 
mense territory,  possessing  a  salubrious  climate, 
fertile  soil,  fine  hooting  and  fishing  grounds,  and 
facilities  by  lakes  and  rivers  for  a  vast  internal 

The  French  claimed  all  this  country  quit*?  to 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  by  the  right  of  discovery. 
In  1673,  Padre  Marquette,  with  his  companion, 
Joliet.  of  Quebec,  both  subjects  of  the  crown  of 
France,  had  passed  down  the  Mississippi  in  a 
canoe  quite  to  the  Arkansas,  thereby,  according 
to  an  alleged  maxim  in  the  law  of  nations,  estab- 
lishing the  right  of  their  sovereign,  not  merely  to 
the  river  so  discovered  and  its  adjacent  lands,  but 
to  all  die  country  drained  by  its  tributary  streams. 
of  which  the  Ohio  was  one ;  a  claim,  the  ramifi- 
cations of  which  might  be  spread,  like  the  meshes 
of  a  web,  over  half  the  continent. 

To  this  illimitable  claim  the  English  opposed 
a  right  derived,  at  second  hand,  from  a  tradition- 
ary Indian  conquest.  A  treaty,  they  said,  had 
bees  made  at  Lancaster,  in  1741,  between  com- 
missioners from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  whereby 
the    latter,  tor    four  hundred  pounds,   gave   np 
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all  right  and  title  to  the  land  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  even  to  the  Mississippi,  which 
hind,  according  to  their  traditions,  had  been  con- 
quered by  their  forefathers. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  such  a  treaty  was 
made,  and  such  a  pretended  transfer  of  title  did 
take  place,  under  the  influence  of  spirituous 
liquors ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Indians  in 
question  did  not,  at  the  time,  possess  an  acre  of 
the  laud  conveyed  ;  and  that  the  tribes  actually 
in  possession  scoffed  at  their  pretensions,  and 
claimed  the  country  as  their  own  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

Such  were  the  sIkhIuwv  finnnlatiiins  of  claims 
which  the  two  nations  were  determined  to  main- 
tain to  the  uttermost,  and  which  ripened  iulo  a 
series  of  wars,  ending  in  a  loss  to  England  of  a 
great  part  of  her  Ameritaii  possesions,  and  to 
France  of  the  whole. 

As  yet  in  the  region  in  question  there  was  not 
a  single  white  settlement.  Mixed  Iroquois,  tribes 
of  Delaware^,  Shawnces,  and  Mingoes,  bad  mi- 
grated into  it  early  in  the  century  from  the 
French  settlements  in  Canada,  and  taken  up  their 
abodes  about  the  Ohio  and  its  branches.  The 
French  pretended  to  bold  them  under  their  pro- 
tection ;  but  their  allegiance,  if  ever  acknowl- 
edged, had  been  sapped  of  late  years  by  the  in- 
flux of  fur  traders  from  Pennsylvania.  These 
were  often  rough,  lawless  men,  half  Indians  in 
dress  and  habits,  prone  to  brawls,  and  sometimes 
deadly  in  their  feuds.  They  were  generally  in 
the  employ  of  some  trader,  who,  at  the  head  of 
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his  retainers  and  a  string  of  pack-horses,  would 
make  his  way  over  mountains  and  through  forests 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  establish  his  head-quar- 
It'dian  town,  and  disperse  his  fol- 
lowers to  traffic  among  the  hamlets,  huuttng- 
canips  and  wigwams,  exchanging  blanket*,  gaudy 
colored  cloth,  trinketry,  powder,  shot,  and  rum, 
for  valuable  furs  and  peltry.  In  this  way  a  lu- 
crative trade  with  these  western  tribes  was  spring- 
ing up   and  becoming   monopolized   by  the  Peuu- 

■ytanteu. 

To  secure  a  participation  in  Ihis  trade,  and  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  ibis  tl(>ii'iil>U'  region,  hecame 
now  the  wish  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  enterprising  men  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
among  whom  were  Lawrence  and  Augustine 
Wellington.  With  these  views  tbey  projected 
a  scheme,  in  connection  with  John  Haubury,  a 
wealthy  London  merchant,  to  obtain  a  grant  of 
land  from  the  British  government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  settlements  or  colonies  beyond  the 
Alk-ghanies.  Government  readily  countenanced 
a  scheme  by  which  French  encroachments  might 
be  forestalled,  and  prompt  and  quiet  possession 
secured  of  the  great  Ohio  Valley.  An  association 
was  accordingly  chartered  in  1749,  by  the  name 
of  "  the  Ohio  Company."  and  five  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  was  granted  to  it  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  between  the  Monougahela  and  Ka- 
nawha rivers,  though  part  of  the  land  might  be 
taken  up  north  of  the  Ohio,  should  it  be  deemed 
expedient.  The  Company  were  to  pay  no  quit- 
rent  for  ten  years ;  but  they  were  to  select  two 
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fifths  of  their  lands  immediately;  to  settle  one 
hundred  families  upon  them  within  seven  years  ; 
to  lniili]  a  fort  at  their  own  expense,  and  main- 
tain a  sufficient  garrison  in  it  lor  defense  against 
the  Indians. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lee,  president  of  the  council  of 
Virginia,  took  the  lead  in  the  concerns  of  the 
company  at  the  outset,  and  by  many  has  been 
considered  its  founder.  On  his  death,  wliich  soon 
took  place,  Lawrence  Washington  had  the  chief 
management.  His  enlightened  mind  and  liberal 
spirit  shone  forth  in  his  inrli.st  nn-at  moments.  Ho 
wished  to  form  the  settlements  with  Germans  from 
Pennsylvania.  Being  dissenters,  however,  they 
would  be  obliged,  on  becoming  residents  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  to  pay  parish  rates, 
and  maintain  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, though  they  might  not  understand  his  lan- 
guage nor  relish  his  doctrines.  Lawrence  sought 
to  have  them  exempted  from  this  double  tax  on 
purse  and  conscience. 

"  It  has  ewer  been  my  opinion,"  said  he,  "  and 
I  hope  it  ever  will  be,  that  restraints  on  con- 
science are  cruel  in  regard  to  those  on  whom 
they  are  imposed,  and  injurious  to  the  country 
imposing  them.  England,  Holland,  and  Prussia 
I  may  quote  as  examples,  and  much  more  Penn- 
sylvania, which  has  flourished  under  that  delight- 
ful liberty,  so  as  to  become  the  admiration  of 
every  man  who  considers  the  short  time  it  has  been 

settled This  eoIr>ny  (Virginia)  was  greatly 

settled  in  the  latter  part  of  Charles  the  First's  time, 
and  during  the  usurpation  by  the  zealous  church' 
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men  ;  and  that  spirit,  which  wiis  brought  in,  has 
ever  since  continued ;  bo  that,  except  a  few  Qua- 
kers, we  have  no  dissenters.  But  what  has  been 
the  consequence?  "We  have  increased  by  slow 
degrees,  whilst  our  neighboring  eolouies,  whose 
natural  advantages  are  greatly  inferior  to  ours, 
have  become  populous." 

Such  were  the  enlightened  views  of  this 
brother  of  our  Washington,  to  whom  the  latter 
owed  much  of  his  mora!  and  mental  training. 
The  Company  proceeded  to  make  preparations 
for  their  colonizing  scheme.  Goods  were  im- 
ported from  England  auited  to  the  Indian  trade, 
or  for  presents  to  the  chiefs.  Rewards  were 
promised  to  veteran  warriors  and  hunters 
among  the  natives  acquainted  with  the  woods 
and  mountains,  for  the  best  route  to  the  Ohio. 
Before  the  Company  had  received  its  charter, 
however,  the  French  were  in  the  field.  Early 
in  1749,  the  Marquis  de  la  Galisonniere,  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  dispatched  Celeron  de  Bien- 
ville, an  intelligent  officer,  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  men,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  to  make 
peace,  as  he  said,  between  the  tribes  that  had 
become  embroiled  with  each  other  during  the 
late  war,  and  to  renew  the  French  possession 
of  the  country.  Celeron  de  Bienville  distributed 
pmenti  among  the  Iudians,  made  speeches  re- 
minding them  of  former  friendship,  and  warned 
them  not  to  trade  with  the  English. 

He  furthermore  nailed  leaden  [dates  to  trees, 
and  buried  others  in  the  earth,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  bearing 
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inscriptions  purporting  that  all  the  lands  on  hoth 
sides  of  the  rivers  to  their  sources  appertained, 
as  in  foregone  times,  to  the  crown  of  France.1 
The  Indians  gazed  at  these  mysterious  plates 
with  wondering  eyes,  but  surmised  tlieir  purport. 
"  They  Dtn  to  steal  oar  country  from  us,"  mur- 
mured they  ;  and  they  determined  to  seek  pro- 
tection from  the  English. 

Celeron  finding  some  traders  from  Pennsyl- 
vania trafficking  among  the  Indians,  he  sum- 
moned them  to  depart,  and  wrote  by  them  to 
James  Hamilton,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  tell- 
ing him  the  object  of  his  errand  to  those  parts, 
and  his  surprise  at  meeting  (villi  English  traders 
in  a  country  to  which  England  hud  no  preten- 
sions; intimating  that  in  future  any  intruders  of 
the  kind  would  be  rigorously  dealt  with. 

His  letter,  and  a  report  of  his  proceedings  on 
the  Ohio,  roused  the  solicitude  of  the  governor 
and  council  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  protection 
of  their  Indian  trade.  Shortly  afterwards,  one 
Hugh  Crawford,  who  hud  itcen  trading  with  the 
Miami  tribes  on  the  Wabash,  brought  a  message 
from  them,  speaking  of  the  promises  and  threats 
with  which  the  French  were  endeavoring  to 
shake  their  faith,  but  assuring  the  governor  that 
their  friendship  for  the  English  "  would  last 
while  the  sun  and  moon  ran  round  the  world." 
This  message  was  accompanied  by  three  strings 
of  wampum. 

'  Ons  of  these  plates,  bearing  date  August  18,  1749,  was 
round  in  reienl  years  it  the  confluence  of  the  Muskingum 
with  the  Ohio. 
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Governor  Hamilton  knew  the  value  of  Indian 
friendship,  and  suggested  to  the  Assembly  that  it 
would  be  better  to  clinch  it  with  presents,  and 
that  as  soon  as  possible.  Ail  envoy  accordingly 
was  sent  off  early  in  October,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  grail  hitlucneo  uniting  tho  western  tribes. 
This  was  one  George  Croghan,  a,  veteran  trader, 
shrewd  and  sagacious,  who  had  lieen  frequently  to 
the  Ohio  country  with  pack-horses  and  followers, 
and  made  himself  popular  among  the  Iudians  by 
dispensing  presents  with  a  lavish  hand.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Andrew  Montour,  a  Canadian 
of  half  Indian  descent,  who  was  to  act  as  inter- 
preter. They  were  provided  with  a  small  present 
for  the  emergency ;  but  were  to  convoke  a  meet- 
ing of  all  the  tribes  at  Logstown,  on  the  Ohio, 
early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  to  receive  an  ample 
present  which  would  be  provided  by  the  Assem- 
bly. 

e  later  in  the  same  autumn 
that  the  Ohio  Company  brought  their  plans  into 
operation,  and  dispatched  an  agent  to  explore  the 
lands  upon  the  Ohio  and  its  branches  as  low  as 
the  Great  Falls,  take  note  of  their  fitness  for 
cultivation,  of  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  the 
,  and  bearings  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
strength  and  disposition  of  the  native  tribes. 
The  man  chosen  for  the  purpose  was  Christopher 
Gist,  a  hardy  pioneer,  experienced  in  woodcraft 
and  Indian  life,  who  had  his  home  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yadkin,  near  the  boundary  line  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  He  was  allowed  a 
woodsman  or  two  for  the  service  of  the  expedi- 
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tion.  He  set  out  on  the  .'(1st  of  October,  from 
the  bunk-  of  the  Potomac,  by  an  Indian  path 
which  the  hunters  had  pointed  out,  leading  from 
Wills'  Creek,  siuce  called  Fort  Cumberland,  to 
the  Ohio.  Indian  paths  and  buffalo  tracks  are 
the  primitive  highways  of  the  wilderness.  Pas- 
sing the  Juniata,  he  crossed,  the  ridges  of  the 
Alleghany,  arrived  at  Shaunopiu,  a  Delaware 
village  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Ohio,  or 
rather  of  that  upper  branch  of  it,  now  called 
the  Alleghany,  swam  his  horses  across  that  river, 
and  descending  along  its  valley  arrived  at  Logs- 
town,  an  important  Indian  village  a  little  below 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Pittsburg.  Here 
usually  resided  Tanacharisson,  a  Seneca  chief 
of  great  note,  being  head  sachem  of  the  mixed 
tribes  which  bad  migrated  to  the  Ohio  ami  its 
branches.  He  was  generally  surnamed  the  Half- 
king,  being  subordinate  to  the  Iroquois  confed- 
eracy. The  chief  whs  absent  at  this  time,  as 
were  most  of  his  people,  it  being  the  hunting 
season.  Genr^n  Crvgliiui,  the  envoy  from  Penn- 
sylvania, with  Montour  his  interpreter,  had  passed 
through  Logstown  a  week  previously,  on  his  way 
to  the  Twightwees  and  other  tribes,  on  the  Mi- 
ami branch  of  the  Ohio.  Scarce  any  one  was 
to  be  seen  about  the  village  but  some  of  Crog- 
han's  rough  people,  whom  he  had  left  behind  — 
"  reprobate  Indian  traders,"  as  Gist  terms  them. 
They  regarded  the  latter  with  a  jealous  eye, 
suspecting  liiiu  of  some  rivalship  in  trade,  or 
designs  on  the  Indian  lands;  and  intimated  sig- 
nificantly that  "  he  would  never  go  home  safe." 
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Gist  knew  the  meaning  nf  utii'li  hint-  (nun 
men  of  this  stamp  in  tilt  laWuM  di-jilhs  of  the 
wilderness  ;  but  quieted  their  inptilruii  by  lift- 
ting  them  know  that  he  was  on  public  business, 
and  on  good  terms  with  their  great  mmi,  George 
Croghan,  to  whom  he  dispatched  a  lettt-r.  II« 
took  his  departure  from  Logatowu,  however,  ai 
ftoon  as  possible,  preferring,  as  lie  said,  the  soli- 
tude of  the  wilderness  to  such  company. 

At  Beaver  Creek,  a  few  miles  below  the  village, 
he  left  the  river  aud  struck  into  the  interior  of  Die 
present  Slate  of  Ohio.  Here  be  overtook  George 
Croghan  at  3Iu»kiugum,  a  town  of  Wyandot*  and 
Mingoes.  He  had  ordered  all  tlie  traders  in  hi* 
employ  who  were  scattered  among  (be  Indian  vil- 
lages, to  rally  at  this  town,  where  he  bad  hoiated 
the  English  flag  over  bis  residence,  aud  over  that 
of  the  sachem.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the 
hostility  of  the  French,  who  had  recently  captured, 
in  the  neighborhood,  three  white  men  in  in*  em- 
ploy of  Frazier,  an  Indian  trailer,  aud  bad  earned 
them  away  prisoners  to  Canada. 

Gist  was  well  received  by  the  people  of  Mast 
ingma.  They  were  indignant  at  the  French  vio- 
lation of  their  territories,  and  the  capture  of  their 
"  English  brothers."  They  had  not  forgotten  the 
of  Celeron  de  Bienville  in  the  previous 
,  and  tbe  mynterion*  plates  which  he  had 
t*.  aud  sunk  in  tbe  ground.  -If 
im  the  riven  which  run  into  the 
lake*.-  said  tbey,  ■  (boae  which  run  into  the  Ohio 
belong  WiasadioHT  brothers  tbe  Eugtieh." 
And  they  were  anxious  that  Giat  anould  settle 
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A  cocnol  of  the  nation  was  now  held,  in  which 
Gist  invited  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Governor 
of  Virginia,  to  visit  thai  province,  where  a  large 
present  of  goods  awaited  them,  sent  by  their 
father,  the  great  king,  over  the  water  to  his  Ohio 
children.  The  invitation  was  graciously  received, 
but  no  answer  coald  be  given  until  a  grand  coun- 
cil of  the  western  tribes  had  been  held,  which 
was  to  take  place  at  Logstown  in  the  ensuing 
spring. 

Similar  results  attended  visits  made  by  Gist 
and  Croghan  to  the  Delaware*  and  the  Shawnees 
at  their  villages  about  the  Scioto  River;  all 
promised  to  be  nt  the  gathering  at  Logstown. 
From  the  Shawnee  village,  near  the  mouth  of 
\\m:  S''i'j(o,  the  two  cmi*.-iiries  shaped  their  course 
north  (wo  hundred  miles,  crossed  the  Great  Mo- 
neami,  or  Miami  River,  on  a  raft,  swimming  their 
horses ;  and  on  the  17th  of  February  arrived  at 
the  Imliu.li  town  of  Piqua. 

These  journeyings  had  carried  Gist  about  a 
wide  extent  of  country  beyond  the  Ohio.  It  was 
rich  ami  level,  watered  with  streams  and  rivulets, 
and  dnd  with  noble  forests  of  hickory,  walnut, 
ash,  poplar,  sugar-maple,  and  wild  cherry  trees. 
Occasionally  there  were  spacious  plains  covered 
with  wild  rye  ;  natural  meadows,  with  blue  grass 
and  clover;  and  buffaloes,  thirty  and  forty  at  n, 
time,  grazing  on  them  as  in  a  cultivated  pasture. 
Deer,  elk,  and  wild  turkeys  abounded.  "  Nothing 
is  wanted  but  cultivation,"  said  Gist,  "  to  make 
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a  most  delightful  IIJIWllJ  "     Oil  Ural  ion  Iim 

e  proved   the   Irnlli  of  hin  «"iik      XI 

try  thus  described  i-  the  prwiii  Stale  id  I  iltui 

PiqiiH,  where  Gist  mid  Qrogfckfl   I'    ' 
ras   the    prin-ipul   town   ol    Al    TwlfbMW      '" 

Miamis;    tho  noM    PWtrflll   P -d<  m.  y   "i    tJH 

West,   combining   four    tribe",   nnd    HIIndlM   it" 
"nfluence  even  beyond  ilw  lflllllll||l      A   kln|| 

r  sachem  of  one  nr  oilier  nt    |)m     dlfl I    '  "!■'  I 

presided  over  the  wtuile.      The  lioad  i :hn  I 
enl  was  the  king  of  Die  1'iaiiaealiaa. 

At  Ibis  lowu  Crogfian  fnrnwA  a  lieniy  <»r  ■  !• 
ltaoce  in  ihe  name  tif  ih*  (Ununmr  oi 
ranta  with   Iwo  of  lb»  MUnn 
vn  proauwd  by  (be  kir.tr  </  it*  I'im.***!-**  U.** 
tbe  rinds  at  tbr  rwivcti  trtU*  w«W  MlMktf  Ibn 
Mb  a  lf«*y  w.il  VI*. 


I>  ike  k^Kcf  feat 


LaWl.      ■       i      I.        *•*-«    M 
—,.-    mi     I    nry  —   Ill        «■»«-   ' 
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and  hi*  officers ;  and  urges  yon  10  come,  assuring 
jdu  thai  all  past  differences  will  be  forgotten." 

The  Piankesha  chief  replied  in  the  same  fig- 
urative style.  "  It  is  true  our  father  has  sent 
far  ns  several  times,  and  has  said  the  road  was 
dear;  bat  I  understand  it  is  not  dear — it  is 
foul  and  bloody,  and  the  French  hare  made  it 
so.  We  have  cleared  a  road  for  onr  brothers, 
the  English  ;  the  French  have  made  it  bad,  and 
r  brothers  prisoners.      Thb 


we  consider  as  done  to  ourselves."     So 


he   turned  his  back 


the  ambassadors,   i 


saying. 


stalked  oat  of  the  council-bouse. 

In  the  end  the  ambassadors  were  assured  that 
lh«  tribes  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Six  Nations  were 
hand  in  hand  with  their  brothers,  the  English  ; 
and  should  war  ensue  with  the  French,  they 
were  ready  to  meet  it. 

So  the  French  colors  were  taken  down :  the 
"  kegs  of  milk  "  and  roll  of  tobacco  were  rejected  ; 
the  grand  council  broke  up  with  a  war  dance, 
and  the  ambassadors  departed,  weeping  and  bowl- 
ing, and  predicting  ruin  to  the  Miami?. 

When  Gist  returned  to  the  Shawnee  town, 
near  the  month  of  the  Scioto,  and  reported  to  his 
Indian  friends  there  the  alliance  he  had  formed 
with  the  Miami  confederacy,  there  was  great 
feasting  and  speech -making,  and  firing  of  guns. 
He  had  now  happily  accomplished  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  mission  —  nothing  remained  but  to  de- 
scend the  Ohio  to  the  Great  Falls.  This,  bow- 
ever,  he  was  cautioned  not  to  do.  A  large  party 
of  Indians,  allies  of  the  French,  were  hunting  is 


GISrS  RETURN  ACROSS  KEXTCCKY.       f*« 


i  upon 


Bi  - 


The 


that  neighborhood,  who  might  kill  or  rupture. 
him.  He  crossed  the  river,  attended  only  by  a 
lad  ns  a  travelling  companion  and  aid,  and  pro- 
ceeded cautiously  down  the  Cast  side  until  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  Falls.  Hero  he  caw 
traps  newly  set,  and  Indian  footprint!!  do 
old,  and  heard  the  distant  report  of  guni 
story  of  Indian  hunters  then  « 
in  a  dangerous  neighborhood.  The  savages 
might  come  upon  the  tracks  of  his  horses,  Br  hear 
the  bells  put  about  their  necks,  when  turned 
loose  in  the  wilderness  to  graze. 

Abandoning  all  idea,  therefore,  of  veiling  the 
Falls,  and  contenting  himself  with  the  infor- 
mation concerning  them  which  be  hud  received 
from  others,  be  shaped  his  course  on  the  18th  of 
March  for  the  Cuttawa.  or  Kentucky  Hirer. 
From  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  the  vicinity  he 
bad  a  view  to  the  »oolhwe«t  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  over  a  vast  woodland  enmry  In  the 
fresh  garni  I  ore  of  spring,  and  watered  by  abun- 
dant streams;  but  as  yet  only  tbe  huntingr  frotmd 
of  savage  tribe*,  and  the  scene  of  their  Mngma- 
sry  combats.  la  a  word,  Kentucky  by  spread 
sslkfin  hiss  i>  aH  it.  wild  ssopriftV— m,  bay 
scfatitwsiteWUbjDMdBMM; 

For  six  wr*k*  was  this  Iwrdy  piemaw  —Iria^r 
lis  tadrsd  w.ya»  the  raBey  of  the  Cottaw*.  or 
Ti—fca  Brrer.  S»  tfcfe  h— fa  of  At  fflo*  flsoaw; 
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On  rlie  1st  of  May  he  climbed  a  rock  sixty 
feel  high,  crowning  a  lofty  mountain,  acid  had  a 
distant  view  of  tbe  Great  Kanawha,  breaking  its 
way  through  a  vast  sierra  ;  crossing  that  river 
on  a  raft  of  his  own  construction,  he  had  many 
more  weary  days  before  him,  before  he  reached 
his  frontier  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin. 
He  arrived  there  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  welcome  the  wanderer  home. 
There  had  been  an  Indian  massacre  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  lie  found  his  house  silent  and  de- 
serter!. His  heart  sank  within  him,  until  an  old 
man  whom  he  met  near  the  place  assured  him 
his  family  were  safe,  having  fled  for  refuge  to  a 
settlement  thirty-five  miles  otf,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Roanoke.  There  he  rejoined  them  on  the 
following  day. 

While  Gist  had  been  making  his  painful  way 
homeward,  the  two  Ottawa  ambassadors  liad  re- 
turned to  Fort  Sandusky,  bringing  word  to  the 
Freuch  that  their  flog  bad  been  Struck  in  the 
coiiin.'il-luiuse  at  Pi  qua,  and  their  friendship  re- 
jected and  their  hostility  defied  by  the  Miami*. 
They  informed  them  also  of  the  gathering  of  tbe 
western  tribes  that  was  to  take  place  at  Logs- 
town,  to  conclude  ft  treaty  with  the  Virginians. 

It  was  a  great  object  with  the  French  to  pre- 
vent this  treaty,  and  to  spirit  up  the  Ohio  Indians 
against  the  English.  This  they  hoped  to  effect 
through  the  agency  of  one  Captain  Joncaire,  a 
veteran  diplomatist  of  the  wilderness,  whose  char- 
acter and  story  deserve  a  passing  notice. 

He  bad  been  taken  prisoner  when  quite  young 


Ciprjjy  JorrcAjRE. 


a 


by   the   Iroquois,  and   adopted    into   OM 

tribes.     This  was  the  making  of  lib  brtOttft      llr 

1   grown   up  amoug   thein,  acquired   their    Ian- 
•,  adapted   Ilium ilf  to   their    li.il.ii.-.  mid   mi 

i-i'li-red  by  them  lis  cue  of  thein.wlnv-.  (in 
returning  to  civilized  life  he  became  11  prhna  in- 
strumeui  in  I  lie  hands  of  the  Canadian  enwru- 
ment,  for  managing  and  cajoling  tlie  Indians. 
Sometimes  he  iru  ID  IWlWlMutrH  to  the  Iroquois  . 
sometimes  a  mediator  between  (he  jarring  tribes ; 
sometimes  a  leader  of  their  warriori  when  em- 
ployed by  the  French.  When  in  172*  the  Del- 
aware* and  Shawuees  migrated  to  the  bank*  of 
the  Ohio,  Joucaire  was  the  agent  who  followed 
then,  and  prevailed  ou  (hen  to  oMuider  liiemselve* 
under  French  protection.  When  the  French 
wanted  to  gel  a  aotroianding  mile  lor  a  po*t  on  the 
IroqtMU   land*,  near   Niagara.  Jotxmire   I 


Obodoo  (thai  w  to  toy.  the  f 

dwir^d  Ml  rfaHtoa   *    *■  QUi  k  I: 


n  IM  enu>i  *  Hit  is  onr  I 
Mid  be.     *  What  right  has  Ooonlio  here  ? 
Enguah  are  our  brothers.     They  *1 
us  >•  long  as  one  of  as  u  atire.     We  * 
with  them,  and  not  with  yon;"  and  a 
rejected  the  belt  ofwaampma. 

etnrned  to  an  ad 

a  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  i 
he  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsy  Irani*  ■ 

lit  de  la  Jonquitre,  Governor  of  New  France, 
baring  ordered  me  to  watch  that  the  English 
make  no  treaty  in  the  Ohio  country.  I  hare  sig- 
nified to  the  traders  of  your  soveroroeot  (o  retire. 
Yon  are  not  ignorant  that  all  these  lands  belong 
to  the  King  of  France,  and  thai  Ibe  English  have 
no  right  to  trade  in  tbem."  He  conclnded  by 
reiterating  the  threat  made  two  years  previously 
by  Celeron  de  Uienvillc  against  all  intruding  fur 
traders. 


In  llie  menu  time,  in  thy  Bmb  of  sill  these  (■»■ 
tests  and  menaces,  Mr.  Gist,  under  sanction  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  proceeded  in  the  sntne  year 
to  survey  the  lands  within  the  grant  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio 
River,  as  far  down  as  the  great  Kanawha.  An 
old  Delaware  sachem,  meeting  him  while  thus 
employed,  propounded  a  somewhat  puzzling  ques- 
tion.    "The  French,"  said  he.  "claim  nil  (be  1 1 

on  one  side  of  the  Ohio,  the  English  claim  all  the 
land  od  the  other  side  —  now  where  does  the 
Indians'  Inud  lie  ?  " 

Poor  snrages  !  Between  their  "  fathers."  the 
French,  and  their  "  brothers,"  the  English,  they 
were  in  a  fair  way  of  being  most  lovingly  shared 
out  of  the  whole  country. 


MOCST    VERSOS  A    SCHOOL    OF  ARMS. 
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Such  an  appointment  wns  sought  by  Lawrence 
Washington  for  his  brother  George.  It  shows 
wbai  must  have  been  the  maturity  of  mind  of  the 
latter,  »nd  the  confidence  inspired  by  his  judi- 
cious conduct  and  aptness  for  business,  that  the 
port  abonld  not  only  be  sought  for  him,  but  read- 
ily obtained,  though  he  was  yet  but  nineteen 
years  of  age.     He  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 


He  now  set  about  preparing  himself,  with  his 
usual  method  and  assiduity,  for  his  new  duties. 
Virginia  bad  among  its  floating  population  Rome 
military  relics  of  the  late  Spanish  war.  Among 
these  was  a  certain  Adjutant  Muse,  a  Westmore- 
land volunteer,  who  had  served  with  Lawrence 
Washington  in  the  campaigns  in  the  West  Indies, 
anil  had  been  with  him  in  the  attack  on  Cartha- 
gena.  He  now  undertook  to  instruct  his  brother 
George  in  the  art  of  war,  lent  him  treatises  on 
military  tactics,  put  him  through  the  manual  ex- 
ercise, and  gave  him  some  idea  of  evolutions  in 
tbe  field.  Another  of  Lawrence's  campaigning 
comrades  was  Jacob  Van  Braam.a  Dutchman  by 
birth,  a  soldier  of  fortune  of  the  Dalgetty  order ; 
who  had  been  in  the  British  army,  hut  was  now 
out  of  service,  and,  professing  to  be  a  complete 
master  of  fence,  recruited  his  slender  purse  in 
this  time  of  military  excitement,  by  giving  the 
Virginian  youth  lessons  in  the  sword  exercise. 

Under  the  instructions  of  these  veterans,  Mount 
Vernon,  from  being  a  quiet  rural  retreat,  where 
Washington,  three  years  previously,  had  indited 
love  ditties  to  hia  "lowland  beauty,"  was  suddenly 
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transformed  into  a  sehool  of  arms,  as  he  practiced 
llie  manual  exercise  with  Adjutant  Muse,  or  look 
lessons  on  the  broadsword  from  Van  Branm. 

His  martial  studies,  however,  were  interrupted 
for  n  time  by  the  critical  state  of  his  brother's 
health.  The  constitution  of  Lawrence  had  always 
been  delicate,  and  he  had  been  obliged  repeatedly 
to  travel  for  a  change  of  air.  There  were  now 
pulmonary  symptoms  of  a  threatening  nature,  and 
by  advice  of  his  physicians  he  determined  to  pass 
a  winter  in  the  West  Indies,  Inking  with  him  bis 
favorite  brother  George  as  a  companion. 

They  accordingly  sailed  for  IWhidoes  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1751-  George  kept  a  journal 
of  the  voyage  with  logbook  brevity  ;  recording 
the  wind  and  weather,  but  no  events  worth  cita- 
tion. They  lauded  at  Barb.idoes  ou  the  3d  of 
November.  The  resident  physician  of  the  place 
gave  a  favorable  report  of  Lawrence's  case,  and 
held  nut  hopes  of  a  cure.  The  brothers  were 
delighted  with  the  aspect  of  the  country,  as  they 
drove  out  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  beheld 
on  all  sides  fields  of  sugar  cane  find  Indian  corn, 
and  groves  of  tropical  trees,  in  full  fruit  .and  foli- 
age. 

They  took  up  their  abode  at  a  house  pleasantly 
situated  about  a  mile  from  town,  commanding  an 
extensive  prospect  of  sea  and  land,  including  Car- 
lyle  Bay  and  its  shipping,  and  belonging  to  Cap- 
tain Crofton,  commander  of  James  Fort. 

Barbadoes  had  its  theatre,  al  which  Washing- 
ton witnessed  for  the  tirst  time  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, a  species  of  amusement  of  which  he 


tMj  Eoglkh  tide  of  -  TW  Beefchwk  auj    (to 
Gab."     Washington  notes  m. 
profusion  of  tropical  fruits  with  whtth  ttw  ItWNl 
waa  loaded,  ■  the  grttUhdilU,  Utpaili  II  i.  p  ■ 

ate,  sweet   orange,   waicr  1 brbllHa |l 

nud  gunvii."      'I'lu'.Luiiii'lv  |iii-in     l.i  i.  ..i      ,i,l 

tripe  tnuBl  btve  ootUrutad  il |p  |j ,  (bough  •'<« 

dily,  with  Umh  nwgtdfloni  pwtfuaJ  frulfi  of  thl 
tropics.     But  John   Bull  i*  fin r l.lnl  hi  . 
habits  and  native  diel»-i,  *l. ■■>■ 

country  i>r    clinic,  tv.'i 

at  the  trry  guien  of  paraduu. 

TV   i"     ■ 
the  ialand   wtieu   Gwgs    W 
»f«n    attack    uf  •uiaii-^n>x.       l>kiIU'uJ    lucdkul 
tnaamtait,  with  ti«  ktui  ntumtiui*  «l  lriuudr,  *ud 
(■peoallj  uf  (ui  twothapr.   laauxui   luui  Ut   UmiUi 
it,   «Lnnj     liiret  week*  .   but  lu>    6hk   I 
maiiMx)  «iigtjlij  ua>rUxl. 

Alter  mi  rwjisi-T  U-  Made  mvuiimk*  abuut  Una 

pllbU^   *lffkl.   tUJ  .     tin    Unwuait-    4/    lU    IlilHlj.luU'.' 
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While  admiring  the  productiveness  of  the  sugar 
plantations,  he  was  shocked  at  the  spendthrift 
habits  of  the  planters,  and  their  alter  want  of 
management. 

"  How  wonderful,"  writes  lie,  "  that  such  people 
should  be  in  debt,  and  not  be  able  to  indulge 
themselves  in  all  the  luxuries,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Tet  so  it  happens.  Estates  are 
often  alienated  for  debts.  How  persons  coming 
to  estates  of  two,  three,  and  four  hundred  acres 
can  wont,  is  to  me  most  wonderful."  How  much 
does  this  wonder  speak  for  his  own  scrupulous 
principle  of  always  living  within  compass. 

The  residence  at  Barbadoes  failed  to  have  the 
anticipnted  effect  on  the  health  of  Lawrence,  and 
he  determined  to  aeek  the  sweet  climate  of  Ber- 
muda in  the  spring,  lie  felt  the  absence  from 
his  wife,  and  it  was  arranged  that  George  should 
return  to  Virginia,  and  bring  her  out  to  meet  him 
at  that  island.  Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  De- 
cember, George  set  sail  in  the  Industry,  bound  to 
Virginia,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  February, 
1752,  after  five  weeks  of  stormy  winter  seafaring. 
Lawrence  remained  through  the  winter  at 
Barlmdoes  ;  but  the  very  mildness  of  the  climate 
relaxed  and  enervated  him.  He  felt  the  want  of 
the  bracing  winter  weather  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed.  Even  the  invariable  beauty  of  the 
climate,  the  perpetual  summer,  wearied  the  rest- 
less invalid.  "This  is  the  finest  island  of  the 
West  Indies,"  said  he ;  ■  but  I  own  no  place  can 
please  tne  without  a  change  of  seasons.  We  soon 
tire  of  the  same  prospect."  A  consolatory  truth 
for  the  inhabitants  of  more  capricious  climes. 
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Still  NKM  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  bis  dis- 
order had  disappeared,  and  lit'  seemed  to  be  slowly 
recovering ;  but  the  nervous  restlessness  and  desire 
or  change,  often  incidental  to  his  mtdndy,  had 
taken  bold  of  him,  and  early  in  March  lie  hastened 
to  Bermuda.  He  bad  come  too  soon.  Tin-  bra 
r  of  early  spring  brought  on  an  aggravated  re- 
turn of  his  worst  symptoms.  "  1  have  now  got 
to  my  last  refuge,"  writes  be  to  a  friend,  "  where 
ist  receive  my  final  sentence,  which  at  present 
Dr.  Forbes  will  not  pronnunce-  He  leaves  me, 
however,  I  think,  like  a  criminal  condemned, 
though  not  without  hopes  of  reprieve.  But  this 
I  am  lo  obtain  by  menl'inoti-ly  iili-iiiiriing  flora 
flesh  of  every  sort,  and  nil  strong  liquors,  rind  by 
riding  as  much  a-  I  can  bear.  These  are  the 
only  terms  on  which  I  am  to  hope  for  life." 

He  waa  now  afflicted  with  painful  indecision, 
and  his  letters  perplexed  his  family,  leaving  litem 
uncertain  as  to  his  movements,  and  at  a  loss  how 
to  act.  At  one  time  he  talked  of  remaining  a 
year  at  Bermuda,  and  wrote  to  bis  wife  to  come 
out  with  George  and  rejoin  him  there  ;  but  the 
very  same  letter  shows  his  irresolution  and  un- 
certainty, for  he  leaves  her  coming  to  the  decision 
of  herself  and  friends.  As  to  his  own  move- 
ments, he  says,  "  Six  weeks  will  determine  me 
what  to  resolve  on.  Forbes  advises  the  south  of 
France,  or  else  Barb-ad oes."  The  very  next 
letter,  written  shortly  afterwards  in  a  moment  of 
despondency,  talks  of  the  possibility  of  "  hurry- 
ing home  to  his  grave!" 

The   last  was   no  empty   foreboding.      He  did 


. 


u 


lite  or  wjABiys  roy. 


indeed  hn«tcn  back,  and  just  gearlied  Moon* 
V«tim»  in  lime  In  die  under  bis  own  roof,  «or- 
romnled  by  liii  family  and  friends,  and  attended! 
:  momenta  by  that  brother  on  who** 
manly  affection  his  heart  seemed  to  repose.  Hia 
death  tuuk  place  on  the  2*>th  July.  17-52,  when 
bul  thirty-tour  years  of  age.  He  was  a  noble- 
iini-rtu'cuied,  accomplished  gentleman  ; 
honored  by  the  public,  and  beloved  by  bis  friends. 
Die  paternal  care  ever  manifested  by  liim  for  his 
youthful  brother.  George,  anil  the  influence  his 
own  character  mid  conduct  moat  hare  bad  upon  htm 
in  his,  ductile  yuan,  should  link  their  memories 
together  iri  history,  .ind  endear  the  name  of  Law- 
rence Washington  to  every  American. 

Lawreu™   left  a   wife   and  an   infant  daughter 

ID  ttiln-nt  bm  ample  estates.      Incase  hie  daughter 

fa     without    issue,   the  estate  of  Bawaaat 

Idd  other  Intuhf  specified  in  his  n 

to  be  enjoyed  oy   her  mother  during   Iter  li 

and  at    her   death   lu  he  inherited   by  hi-  I 

Dh  latter  wan  appoiuted  t 
executors  of  the  will  |  but  such  was  the  implicit 
T*"iyT*rr*  reposed  in  his  judgment  and 
that,  allhuugh  he  waa  but  twenty  yean  of  age, 
the  nmnagetnenl  of  the  attain  <if  the  ilianawiwl 
wae  soun  ilevulved  upon  hint  almost  entirely.  It 
is  Mwd1»a  tu  say  dial  they  were  managed  with 
■ 
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e  Ohio  Tribes  at  Logstown.  —  Trcatr  irith  Iba 
Engliiri.  —  Gist')  Settlement  —  Speechei  or  Ihe  Half-king 
and  the  French  Commandant. —  French  AggnMiotK.  —  The 
Rum  of  Piqua. —  Washington  sent  on  ■  Mission  la  the 
French  Commander. —  Jacob  Van  Rnum,  his  Interpreter. 

—  Christopher  CBst,  hi*  Gnide.  —  Halt  at  the  Confluence  of 
the  Huiicjiigaliela  anil  llli'tluni,  —  Prujpcictl  Knit,  —  Sbin- 
gUB,  a  DeUrrnnl  Sachem.  —  Logslawn.  —  The  Half-king. 

—  Indian  Council*.—  Indian  Diplomat*.  —  ftumon  concern- 
ing .I'mr»ire — Indian  Escorts. —  The  Half-king.  Jetkakak*. 
and  While  Thunder. 

HE  meeting  of  Ihe  Ohio  tribes.  Dels  wares, 
Shuwnees,  and  Mingoes,  lo  form  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  Virginia,  took  place  at 
Logstown.  at  ihe  appointed  time.  The  chiefs  of 
the  Six  Nations  declined  to  attend.  "  It  is  not 
our  custom."  said  they  proudly,  "  (o  meet  to  treat 
of  affairs  in  the  woods  and  weeda.  If  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  wauls  to  speak  with  us,  and  de- 
liver us  a  present  from  our  father  (ihe  king),  we 
will  meet  him  at  Albany,  where  we  expect  the 
Governor  of  New  York  will  be  present." J 

At  Logsiown,  Colonel  Fry  and  two  oilier  com- 
missioners from  Virginia  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  tribes  above  named,  by  which  Ihe  latter  en- 

'  Leitcr  of  Col.  Joliason  to  Gov.  Clinton,  Ok.  Hia.  N.  F. 
U,«iL 
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gaged  not  to  molest  any    English  settlers  sooth 
of  the  Ohio.      Taowdiarasoo.  the   half-king,   now 
advised  thai  bis  brothers  of  Virginia  should  build 
a.  Mroug  house   at   the   fork  of  the   Uoaongsbeia, 
to   resist    the   designs  of  the   French. 
WW  accordingly  instructed  to  Uty  oat  *  town  and 
(I   iit  Cliartier's   Creek,  on  the  east  -ide 
■   :■>.  a  little  below  the  site  of  the  present 
Lie  commenced  a  settlement. 
also,  in  •  vullev  just   beyond  Laurel   Hill,  nut  tar 
inn  the  Y-iughiogheny.  and  prevailed  <m  eleven. 
families  to  join  him.      The   Ohio  Company,  about 
the    *utue   time,    est;iblished  it   bHnCng    p«wt.  well 
Stocked  -v  i;  Wills'  Creek  (now 

the   luwn  nf  C'uailn  1 1 

The  Ohio  tribes  were  greatly  incensed  at  the 
■ggWMuia  of  the  French,  who  warn  erecting 
posts  within  their  territories,  and  sent  deputations 
to  remonstrate,  but  without  etfera.  The  half- 
king,  aa  chief  i)f  the  *~terti  tribes,  repaired  to 
tin.:  |  anjol  ,'r-i  ■  kfei  I  n-,  mbm  Im  Mat 
his  aimplnint  in  pnmon, 

"  Fuilwns"  -aid  he,  ■  you  ore  the  dtstarbem 
of  ibis  land  by  building  towns,  and  taking  the 
country  front  us  by  fraud  and  (area.  We  kindled 
a  tiro  a  long  time  ago  at  Montreal,  where  we  ie- 
sired  you  to  slay  and  not  to  come  and  intrude 
upou  our  land.  I  now  advise  you  to  return  to 
that  place,  lor  this  land  is  aajoa 

M  had  come  in  a  peaceable  manner, 
like  our  brothers  the  English,  we  should  have 
traded  with  you  as  we  do  with  tlicia  ;  hut  that 
you  should  ouuie  and  build  houses  on  our  bad. 
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and  take  it  by  farce,  &  what  we  cannot  submit  to. 
Both  you  and  the  English  are  white.  We  live 
■a  a  country  between  you  both ;  ihe  land  belongs 
to  neither  or  you.  The  Great  Being  allotted  it 
to  03  as  a  residence.  So,  fathers.  I  de*ire  you,  as 
I  bare  desired  our  brothers  the  English,  to  with- 
draw, for  I  will  keep  you  both  at  arm's  length. 
Whicherer  moat  regards  this  request,  that  side 
will  we  Hand  by  and  consider  trie  if  is.  Our 
brothers  the  Engli-h  hare  beard  thin,  nod  I  now 
come  lo  tell  it  to  you,  for  I  am  not  afraid  to  order 
you  off  this  land." 

■  Child,"  replied  the  French  commandant, "  yon 
tail  foolishly.  You  say  this  land  belongs  to  yon ; 
there  is  not  the  black  of  my  nail  yours.  It  is 
my  land,  and  I  will  bare  it.  let  who  will  stand 
up  against  me.  1  am  not  afraid  of  rties  anil  moa- 
qoiloes,  for  as  snch  I  o'nsider  the  Indians.  I  tell 
you  that  down  the  river  I  will  go,  nnd  build 
upon  it  If  it  were  blocked  up  I  hare  forces 
sufficient  to  burnt  it  open  and  trample  down  all 
who  oppose  me.  My  force  is  aa  the  sand  upon 
the  sea-shore.  Therefore  here  is  your  wampum  ; 
I  fling  it  at  you." 

Tatsacharisspp  returned,  wounded  at  heart,  both 
by  the  lantniage  and  the  haughty  manner  of  the 
French  commandant.  He  saw  the  ruin  impen- 
ding orer  his  race,  but  looked  with  hope  and  trust 
to  the  English  as  the  power  least  disposed  to 
wrong  the  red  man. 

French  influence  was  successful  in  other  quar- 
ter?. Some  of  the  Indians  who  had  twen  friendly 
lo  Ibe  English  showed  signs  of  alienation.     Others 
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menaced  hostilities.  There  were  reports  that 
the  French  were  ascending  the  Mississippi  from 
Louisiana.  France,  it  was  said,  intended  to  con- 
nect Louisiana  aud  Canada  by  a  chain  of  military 
posts,  and  hem  the  English  within  the  Alleghany 
Mountains. 

The  Ohio  Company  complained  loudly  to  the 
Lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia,  the  Hon.  Rob- 
ert Dinwiddie,  of  the  hostile  conduct  of  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies.  They  found  in 
Dinwiddie  a  ready  listener  ;  he  was  a  stockholder 
in  the  Company. 

A  commissioner,  Captain  William  Trent,  was 
sent  to  expostulate  with  the  French  commander 
on  the  Ohio  for  his  aggressions  on  the  territory 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty;  he  bore  presents  also 
of  guns,  powder,  shot,  and  clothing  for  the 
friendly  Indians. 

Trent  was  not  a  man  of  the  true  spirit  for  a 
mission  to  the  frontier.  He  stopped  a  short  time 
at  Logslown,  though  the  French  were  one  hun- 
dred and  lii'ty  miles  further  up  the  river,  Bnd 
directed  his  course  to  Piqua,  the  great  town  of 
the  Twightweea,  where  Gist  and  CrogfaflO  had 
been  bo  well  received  by  the  Mi  urn  is,  and  the 
French  flag  struck  in  the  council -house.  All 
now  was  reversed.  Tile  place  had  been  attacked 
by  the  French  aud  Indians;  the  Mitimis  defeated 
with  great  loss  ;  the  English  traders  taken  pris- 
oners ;  the  Piankesha  chief,  who  had  so  proudly 
turned  his  buck  upon  the  Ottawa  ambassadors, 
had  been  sacrificed  by  the  hostile  savages,  and 
(he    French  Hag   hoisted   in   triumph  on  the   ruins 


of  the  town.  Tlie  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was 
so  tli real ening  on  the  frontier,  that  Trent  lost 
lieari,  ami   returned   home  without   aecmiplislimg 

Governor  Dinwiddie  now  looked  round  for  a 
person  more  fitted  to  fulfill  a  mission  which  re- 
quired physical  strength  and  moral  energy,  a 
courage  to  cope  with  savages,  and  a  sagacity  to 
negotiate  with  white  men.  Washington  was 
pointed  out  as  possessed  of  those  requisites.  It 
is  true  he  was  not  yet  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
but  publie  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  abili- 
ties had  been  manifested  a  second  time,  by  re- 
newing his  appointment  of  adjutant-general,  and 
assigning  him  the  northern  division.  He  was 
acquainted  too  with  the  matters  in  litigation, 
having  been  In  the  bosom  councils  o[  his  deceased 
brother.  His  woodland  experience  fitted  him  for 
an  expedition  through  the  wilderness,  and  his 
great  discretion  and  self-command  for  a  negotia- 
tion with  wily  commanders  and  fickle  savages. 
He  was  accordingly  chosen  for  the  expedition. 

By  his  letter  of  instructions  he  was  directed 
to  repair  to  Logstown,  and  hold  a  communication 
with  Tanncliiiiissim.  Mijimmtixicliii,  alius  Scaroo- 
yadi,  the  next  in  command,  and  the  other  sachems 
of  the  mixed  tribes  friendly  to  the  English,  in- 
form them  of  the  purport  of  his  errand,  and  re- 
quest an  escort  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
French  commander.  To  that  commander  he  was 
to  deliver  his  credentials,  and  the  letter  of  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie,  and  demand  an  answer  in  the 
name  of  Llis   briumnic  Majesty  ;   but  not   to  wait 
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for  it  beyond  a  week.  On  receiving  it.  lie  was 
to  revues!  a  sufficient  escort  to  protect  him  on  his 
ret  urn. 

He  was,  moreover,  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  numbers  ami  force  of  the  French  stationed 
on  the  Ohio  and  in  its  vicinity  ;  their  capability 
of  being  reinforced  from  Canada  ;  the  forts  they 
had  erected  ;  where  situated,  bow  garrisoned ; 
the  object  of  their  advancing  into  those  puts, 
and  how  they  were  likely  to  be  supported. 

Washington  set  off  from  Williamsburg  on  the 
SM  of  October  (1753),  the  very  day  on  which 
he  received  his  credentials.  At  Fredericksburg 
he  engaged  his  old  ■  master  of  fence,**  Jacob  Tail 
Braatn.  to  accompany  htm  as  interpreter  ;  though 
it  would  appear  from  subsequent  circumstances, 
that  the  veteran  swordsman  was  but  indifferently 
versed  either  in  French  or  English. 

lluiiu^'  provided  himself  at  Alexandria  with 
necessaries  for  ibe  journey,  he  proceeded  to  Win- 
chester, then  on  the  frontier,  where  he  procured 
horses,  tents,  and  other  travelling  equipments, 
and  tiie  n  pushed  on  by  a  road  newly  opened  to 
Will's  Creek  (town  of  Cumberland),  where  he 
arrived  on  the  14th  of  November. 

Here  lie  met  with  Mr.  Gist,  the  intrepid  pio- 
neer, who  liad  explored  the  Ohio  in  the  employ 
of  the  Company,  and  whom  he  engaged  to  accom- 
pany and  pilot  him  in  the  present  expedition.  He 
secured  the  services  also  of  one  John  Davidson 
as  Indian  interpreter,  and  of  four  frontiersmen. 
two  of  whom  were  Indian  traders.  With  this 
little   band,  and   his    swordsman    and    interpreter, 
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Jacob  Van  Brawn,  he  set  forth  on  the  15th  of 
November,  tbruugh  a  wild  country  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  recent  storms  of  raiu  and 

At  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek,  on  the  Monon- 
galiela,  he  found  John  Faster,  the  Indian  trader, 
•ome  of  whose  people,  as  hentoftm  stated)  bad 

been  sent  off  prisoners  to  Canada.  Frazier  him- 
self bad  recently  been  ejected  by  the  French 
from  the  Indian  village  of  Venango,  where  he 
had  a  gunsmith's  establishment.  According  to 
hie  account  the  French  general  who  bad  eom- 
tnanded  on  this  frontier  was  dead,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  forces  were  retired  into  winter  quar- 
ters. 

As  the  rivers  were  all  swollen  so  that  the 
horses  had   to   swim   tlieni,   Washington    sent  all 

tin-    lin^ii^e  'li'ivii    ll".'  Momni^nlii-la    in    :l    ■■ : 

under  care  of  two  of  the  men,  who  had  orders  to 
meet  him  at  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the 
Allegheny,  where  their  united  waters  form  the 
Ohio. 

"As  I  got  down  before  the  canoe,"  writes  he 
in  bis  journal,  "I  spent  some  time  in  viewing  the 
rivers,  and  the  laud  at  the  Fork,  which  I  think 
extremely  well  situated  for  a  fort,  aa  it  has  the 
absolute  command  of  l-uth  rivers.  The  land  ut 
the  point  ie  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  nlmvc  itiu 
common  surface  of  tin;  water,  and  a  corisiderablo 
bottom  of  Hat,  well  timbered  laud  all  around  it, 
very  convenient  for  building.  The  rivers  are 
each  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  wore  ;v.iu^.  :ind  mn 
here  very  nearly  at  right  angles ;  Alleghany  bear- 
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nig  northeast,  ami  Monongaheta  southeast.  T7" 
former  of  these  two  is  a  very  rapid  mid  swif*" 
running  water,  the  other  deep  and  still,  wiihotf* 
any  perceptible  fall."  The  Ohio  Company  tu' 
intended  to  build  a  fort  about  two  miles  from  tiii* 
place,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  1 
Washington  gave  the  Fork  the  decided  preference- 
French  engineers  of  experience  proved  the  » 
curacy  of  his  military  eye,  hy  Bnbseqneallj' 
choosing  it  for  the  site  of  Fort  Duquesne,  noted 
in  frontier  history. 

In  this  neighborhood  lived  Shingiss,  the  king 
or  chief  sachem  of  the  Delawares.  Washington 
visited  him  at  his  village,  to  invite  him  to  the 
council  at  Logstown.  He  was  one  of  the  great- 
est warriors  of  his  tribe,  and  subsequently  took 
up  the  hatchet  at  various  time-  against  the  Eng- 
lish.  though  now  lie  seemed  favorably  disposed, 
and  readily  accepted  the  invitation. 

They  arrived  at  Logstown  after  sunset  on  the 
24th  of  Noveml>er.  The  half-king  was  absent 
at  his  hunting  lodge  on  Beaver  Creek,  ahout  tif- 
teen  miles  distant ;  hut  Washington  had  runners 
sent  out  to  invite  him  and  nil  the  other  chiefs  to 
a  grand  talk  on  the  following  day. 

In  the  morning  four  French  deserters  came 
into  the  village.  They  had  descried  from  a  com- 
pany of  one  hundred  men,  sent  up  from  New 
Orleans  with  eight  canoes  laden  with  provisions. 
Washington  drew  from  them  an  account  of  the 
French  force  at  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  forte 
along  the  Mississippi,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabash,  by  which  they  kept  up  a 
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with  the  lakes  ;  all  which  he  carefully  noted 
down.  The  deserters  were  on  their  way  to  Phil- 
adelphia, conducted  by  n  Pennsylvania  trailer. 

About  three  o'clock  the  half- ki ug  arrived. 
Washington  had  a  private  conversation  with  him 
in  his  lent,  through  Davidson,  the  interpreter. 
He  found  him  intelligent,  patriotic,  and  proudly 
tenacioii*  of  his  territorial  rights.  We  have  al- 
ready cited  from  Washington's  papers,  lite  ac- 
count given  by  this  chief  in  this  conversation,  of 
hi.s  iflterrfew  with  the  late  French  commander. 
Hi  -tiled  moreover,  that  the  French  had  huilt 
two  fort*,  differing  in  size,  but  on  the  same  model, 
a  plan  of  which  lie  gave,  of  his  own  drawing. 
Tli"  Ingot  was  on  Lake  Erie,  the  other  on 
French  Creek,  fifteen  miles  apart,  with  a  wagon 
road  between  them.  The  nearest  and  levelest 
way  to  them  was  now  impassable,  lying  throngh 
large  and  miry  savannas ;  they  would  have,  there- 
fore, to  go  by  Venango,  and  it  would  take  five  or 
mi  sleeps  (or  days)  of  good  travelling  to  reach 
the  nearest  fort. 

On  the  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  the 
chiefs  assembled  in  the  council-house ;  where 
Washington,  according  to  his  instructions,  in- 
...  ■  >'..  ■:>  .<  lie  ivii.  ..-tit  by  ill. -ir  broth. ■>■. 
lb.-  <  Soremor  of  Virginia,  to  deliver  to  the  French 
commandant  a  letter  of  great  importance,  both  to 
their  brothers  the  English  and  to  themselves ; 
mid  that  he  was  to  ask  their  advice  and  assis- 
tance, and  some  of  their  young  men  to  accom- 
paiiv  ami  provide  for  him  on  the  way.  and  be  his 
safeguard  a  gain- 1  the  "  French  Indiana"  who  had 
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•£»  dignity  and  dmim  ao  he  was  tain  to  im 
lie  gathering  together  of  the  dMifUM  rfcjdfc  with 
their  •peeeb-belta. 

la  bet  there  m  hw  rann  far  all  this  camion. 
Tiding,  had  reached  the  aacfaem.  that  C^tahi 
Joncah-c  had  called  a  meeting  at  Venango,  of  the 
atingoca,  Ddimm,  and  other  tribes,  and  Bade 
them  a  speech,  jafamag  then  that  the  French. 
far  ite  present,  had  gone  into  winter  quarters. 
bat  mteaded  to  descend  the  river  in  great  force, 
and  fight  Ike  English  in  the  spring.  He  had 
advised  them,  therefore,  to  atand  aloot  for  sbosid 
they  interfere,  the  French  and  English  would 
join,  cot  than  all  off.  and  divide  their  land  be- 

Whh  these  rumors  preying  on  their  minds,  the 
haltktng  and  three  other  cliieft  waited  on  Wash- 
ington in  hit  tent  in  the  evening,  and  after  rep- 
resenting that  they  had  complied  with  all  the 
requisitions  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  entiea- 
Tored  to  draw  from  the  youthful  ambassador  the 
true  purport  of  his  mission  to  the  French  com- 
mandant. Washington  bad  antidpaled  an  in- 
quiry of  the  kind,  knowing  how  natural  it  was 
that  these  poor  people  should  regard  with  anx- 
iety and  distrust  every  movement  of  two  formid- 
able powers  thtu  pressing  upon  them  from  oppo- 
site sides ;  he  managed,  however,  to  answer  them 
in  each  a  manner  as  to  allay  their  solicitude  with- 
out transcending  the  bounds  of  diplomatic  se- 
crecy. 
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After  h  Jay  or  Iwo  more  of  delay  and  further 
consultations  in  the  council-house,  the  duels  de- 
termined that  but  three  of  their  number  should 
accompany  the  mission,  as  a  greater  number 
might  awaken  the  suspicions  of  the  French. 
Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  November  Whs-Ii- 
iugton  pel  out  for  the  French  post,  having  his 
usual  party  augmented  by  an  Indian  hunter,  and 
being  accompanied  by  the  half-king,  an  old  .Sliau- 
nouh  sachem  named  Jenkukake,  and  mother  chief, 
called  sometimes  Belt  of  Wampum,  tVom  being  the 
keeper  of  the  speech-bell*,  but  generally  bear- 
ing the  sounding  appellation  of  White  Thunder. 


tie  wiormeu  i  in 

at  the  next  fort,  wl 
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Arrival  at  Venango —  Contain  .toiicain.  —  Frontier  Revelry. 
—  Discussions  over  the  Rattle.  —  The  Old  Diplomatist  and 
the  Young.  —  The  Half-tting,  Jeskakikc.  and  Whit* 
Thunder  staggered.  —  The  Speeeh-helt.  —  Departure.  —  La 
Force,  the  Wily  Commiisary.  —  Fort  at  French  Creek.— 
The  Chevalier  Legardeur  de  SI.  Pierre,  Knight  of  St. 
Louis.  —  Cap! ain  lieparti.  —  Transactions  at  the  Fort. — 
Attempts  to  Seduce  the  Sachems.  —  Miiwhief  brewing  oa 
the   Frontier.  —Difficultly  and  Delays  in   Parting.—  De- 

|»B|LTHOUGH  the  diatanea  to  Venango,  by 
Ifflnfl  lUl'  raule  lHk,-«-  WBa  no<  a0°ve  seventy 
E£*9  milt*,  jet  such  was  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  and  the  difficulty  of  travelling,  that 
Washington  and  his  party  did  not  arrive  there 
until  the  4th  of  December.  Tlie  French  colors 
were  flying  at  a  house  whence  John  Frazier,  the 
English  trader,  had  been  driven.  Washington 
repaired  thither,  and  inquired  of  three  French 
officers  whom  he  saw  there  where  the  comman- 
dant resided.  One  of  them  promptly  replied  that 
he  "  bad  the  command  of  the  Ohio."  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  redoubtable  Captain  Joncaire,  the  vet- 
eran intriguer  of  the  frontier.  On  being  apprised, 
however,  of  the  nature  of  Washington's  errand, 
informed  him  that  there  was  a  geueral  officer 
at  the  next  fori,  where  he  advised  him  to  apply 
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for  bd  answer  to  the  letter  of  which  be  was  the 
hewer. 

Id  the  mean  time,  he  invited  Washington  and 
hi*  party  to  a  supper  at  head-quarters.  It  proved 
a  jovial  one,  for  Joncaire  appears  to  have  been 
sotnewiiat  of  a  boon  companion,  and  there  is 
always  ready  though  rough  hospitality  in  the 
wilderness.  It  is  true,  Washington,  for  so  young 
a  man,  may  not  have  had  the  most  eon vi  mil  ;iir, 
but  there  may  have  been  a  moist  look  of  promise 
in  the  old  soldier  Van  Braam. 

Joncaire  and  his  brother  officers  pushed  the 
bottle  briskly.  "The  wine,"  says  Washington, 
"as  they  dosed  themselves  pretty  plentifully  with 
it,  soon  banished  the  restraint  which  at  first  ap- 
peared in  their  conversation,  and  gave  a  license 
to  their  tongues  to  reveal  their  sentiments  more 
freely.  They  told  me  that  it  was  their  absolute 
design  to  take  possession  of  the  Ohio,  and  by 
G — they  would  do  ill  for  that  although  they 
were  sensible  the  English  could  raise  two  men 
Jin-  ilu.'ir  one,  yet  they  knew  their  motions  were 
too  slow  and  dilatory  to  prevent  any  undertaking. 
They  pretend  to  have  an  uulioumled  right  to  the 
rivr-r  from  a  discovery  made  by  one  La  Salle 
sixty  yeiirs  ago,  and  the  rise  of  this  expedition 
is  to  prevent  our  Buttling  on  the  river  or  the  wa- 
ters of  it,  as  they  heard  of  some  families  moving 
out  in  nrder  thereto." 

Washington  retained  hts  sobriety  and  bis  com- 
posure throughout  all  the  rodomontade  and  bac- 
chanalian outbreak  of  the  mercurial  Frenchmen; 
leaving  the  task  of  pledging  them  to  his  master 
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of  fence,  Van  Brnam,  who  was  not  a  man  to 
flinch  from  potations.  He  took  direful  note, 
however,  of  nil  their  rev  el  at  ions,  anil  collected 
a  variety  of  information  concerning  Lite  French 
forces  ;  how  and  where  they  were  distributed  ; 
the  situations  and  distances  of  their  lint'',  iimi 
their  means  and  mode  of  obtaining  supplies.  If 
the  veteran  diplomatist  of  the  wilderness  had  in- 
tended this  revel  for  a  snare,  he  mi  completely 
foiled   hy  his  youthful  competitor. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  no  travelling 
oti  account  of  excessive  rain.  Joneaire,  in  the 
mean  time,  having  discovered  that  the  half-king 
was  with  the  mission,  expressed  his  surprise  that 
he  had  not  accompanied  it  to  his  quarters,  on  the 
preceding  day.  Washington,  in  truth,  had  feared 
to  trust  the  sachem  within  the  reach  nf  the  pol- 
itic Frenchman.  Nothing  would  do  now  but 
Joneaire  must  have  the  sachems  at  head-quarters. 
Here  his  diplomacy  was  triumphant.  He  re- 
ceived them  with  open  arms.  He  was  enrap- 
tured to  see  them.  His  Indian  brothers  !  How 
conld  tbey  be  so  near  without  coming  to  visit 
him?  He  made  them  presents;  but,  alio ve  all, 
plied  them  so  potently  with  liquor,  that  the  poor 
half-king,  Jeskakake,  and  White  Thunder  forgot 
all  about  their  wrongs,  their  spi-eche-,'  [tail 
■peecb-belte,  Uid  all  the  business  they  had  come 
upon  ;  paid  no  heed  to  the  cautions  of  their  Eng- 
lish friends,  and  were  soon  in  a  complete  state  of 
frantic  extravagance  oh  drunken  oblivion. 

The  next  day  the  half-king  made  his  appear- 
ance  at   Washington's    tent,   perfectly  sober   and 


Dmt  French  general,  ud  be  ended  by  ufferias  M 
return  the  French  •peech-Ult  :  but  this  -loocaira 
r*ru«n    ID  maura,  leiling  him   to  carry  it  to  the 


C  until  12  oVtock  on  the  7th  of  I 

a  his  journey. 
A  French  eotnmiwMuy  by  the  name  of  La 
FofM,  ami  three  soldiers,  set  off  in  company  with 
him.  La  Force  went  as  if  on  ordinary  business, 
but  be  proved  one  at  the  most  active,  during.  and. 
■Btsuuief-nwking  of  timte  nawmialnin  agents  um- 
phiyed  by  the  French  nmuu|i  the  Indian  tribes. 
It  a  probable  thai  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  away 
at  the  pwplexitiM  expcritmoud  by  Washington  at 
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Venango,  and  now  travelled  with  him  Tor  the 
prosecution  of  his  wiles.  He  will  be  found,  here- 
after, acting  a  more  prominent  part,  and  ulti- 
mately reaping  the  fruit  of  his  evil  doings. 

After  four  days  of  weary  travel  through  snow 
and  rain,  and  mire  and  a  wain  p,  the  party  reached 
the  fort.  It  was  situated  on  a  kind  of  island  on 
the  west  fork  of  French  Creek,  about  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Lake  Erie,  ami  consisted  of  lour  houses, 
forming  a  hollow  square,  defended  by  bastions 
made  of  palisades  twelve  feet  high,  picketed,  and 
pierced  lor  cannon  and  small  arms.  Within  the 
bastions  were  a  guard-house,  chapel,  inn!  other 
buildings,  arid  outside  were  stables,  a  smith's  forge, 
and    log-houses   covered  with  bark,  for  the  sol- 

On  the  death  of  the  late  general,  the  fort  had 
remained  in  charge  of  one  Captain  Iteparti  until 
within  a  week  past,  when  the  Chevalier  Legar- 
deur  de  St.  Pierre  had  arrived,  and  taken  com- 
mand. 

The  reception  of  Washington  at  the  fort  waa 
very  different  from  the  unceremonious  one  expe- 
rienced at  the  outpost  of  Joncaire  and  his  con- 
vivial messmates.  When  he  presented  himself 
at  the  gate,  accompanied  by  his  interpreter,  Van 
Braarn,  he  whs  met  by  the  officer  second  in  com- 
mand and  conducted  in  due  military  form  to  his 
superior;  an  ancient  and  silver-haired  chevalier 
of  the  military  order  of  St.  Louis,  courteous  hut 
ceremonious,  mingling  the  polish  of  the  French 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  with  the  precision  of 
the  soldier. 


TSAITMJCTIOjrs  AT   THZ  FOBT.  9$ 

tare,  aad  lb*  be   woold  forbear  to  pfwwii  • 

wicmm&ne  wbicb  He  M^mj  n  Amom  to 
coatine   Bad  cekrrate    with    ike  met    airiuBt 

The  boer    pert  ef  the  letter   related  to  the 


it  win  pw  me  the  gwm  wiwfartine  tf  joe  eve 
mere  hra  wkh  •»  leiinr  teiuMt  m  err  wiabe* 


*-.*  •-  ;t-ri^*r  i/-i  ha  bbvmpi  mm  At 


takia*.  eutea  of  the  paae,  AeMeeiaea,  aarf  eMaapfc 
of  the  fart,  erf  of  tiujih'eig,  ehee*  fa.  He  fee* 
order*  to  bi*  people,  tan.  *>  take  ee  exaet  ee- 
eoeat  of  the  came*  ie  readaaer*,  aad  Mhen  ie  dwr 


Aj  the  weather  ciatTeaH  Morerf T  with  aMefc 
aaow,  aed  the  bane*  were  eew*  hwaee;  atreeglfc, 
he  eeae  the*  dews,  aaiaaem.  ie  Veeeaen,  m  awart 
■at  tetere  by  wafer,     la  (he  awe.  Deer,  he  «e~ 


Eeebik.     Caew  ■■■■■,  thia, he ereed  thee 


■  the;  bad  gnreanl.  therehy  aaahfer,  of  aw  de- 
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I  an  audience    ihnl  very  evening.      A 

e  was  nc  length  granted  tbcm  by  the 
commander,  in  presence  of  one  or  two  of  bis  offi- 
cers. The  half-king  reported  the  result  of  it  to 
Washington.  The  venerable  but  astute  chevalier 
cautiously  evaded  the  acceptance  of  the  proffered 
wampum  ;  made  many  professions  of  love  and 
friendship,  and  said  be  wished  to  live  in  peace  and 
trade  amicably  with  the  tribes  of  the  Ohio,  in 
proof  of  which  he  would  send  down  some  goods 
immediately  for  them  to  Logstown. 

As  Washington  understood,  privately,  that  an 
officer  was  to  accompany  the  man  employed  to 
convey  these  goods,  be  suspected  that  the  real  de- 
sign was  lo  arrest  and  bring  off  all  straggling 
English  traders  tliey  might  meeL  witb.  What 
strengt lie lied  this  opinion  was  a  trunk  avowal 
which  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  chevalier, 
that  he  had  orders  to  capture  every  British  sub- 
ject wlio  should  attempt  to  trade  upon  the  Ohio 
or  its  water*. 

Captain  Reparu,  also,  in  reply  to  bis  inquiry 
as  to  what  had  been  done  with  two  Pennsylva- 
nia traders,  who  had  been  taken  with  all  their 
i,"o->)-,  informed  him  that  they  bad  been  sent  to 
Canada,  bat  bad  since  returned  home.  He  had 
staled,  furthermore,  that  during  the  time  he  held 
command,  a  white  boy  had  been  carried  captive 
past  the  fori  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  had  with 
tbetn,  also,  two  or  three  white  men's  scalps. 

All  these  circumstances  showed  him  the  mis- 
chief that  was  brewing  in  these  parts,  anil  the 
.  and  violence  that  pervaded  the  frontier, 
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and   made   him  the  ti 


mplish 


his  mission  successfully,  and  conduct  h 
in  safety  out  of  a  wily  neighborhood. 

On  (lie  evening  of  i he  14th,  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  Pierre  delivered  to  Washington  his  sealed  re- 
ply to  the  letter  of  Governor  Dinwiddle.  The 
purport  of  previous  conversations  with  the  chev- 
alier, and  the  whole  complexion  of  affairs  on  the 
frontier,  left  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  that  reply. 

The  business  of  hi?  minion  being  ticeoinplished, 
Washington  prepared  on  the  15th  to  return  by 
water  to  Venango  ;  hut  a  secret  influence  was  at 
work  which  retarded  every  movement. 

"  The  commandant,"  writes  he,  "  ordered  a 
plentiful  store  of  liquor  and  provisions  to  be  put 
on  board  our  canoes,  and  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tremely complaisant,  though  he  was  exerting 
every  artifice  which  he  could  invent  to  set-  our 
Indians  at  variance  with  us,  to  prevent  their  go- 
ing until  after  our  departure  —  presents,  rewards, 
and  everything  which  could  be  suggested  by  him 
or  his  officers.  I  cannot  say  that  ever  in  my  life 
I  suffered  so  much  anxiety  as  I  did  in  this  affair. 
I  saw  that  every  stratagem  which  (he  most  fruit- 
ful brain  could  invent  was  practiced  to  win  the 
half-kiug  to  their  interest,  and  that  leaving  him 
there  was  giving  them  the  opportunity  (hey  aimed 
at.  I  went  to  the  hull-king,  and  pressed  him  in 
the  strongest  terms  (o  go ;  he  (old  me  that  the 
commandant  would  not  discharge  him  until  the 
morning.  I  then  went  to  the  commandant  and 
desired  him  to  do  their  business,  and  complained 
to  him  of  ill  treatment;  for,  keeping  (hem, as  they 
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wave  ft  part  of  my  company,  was  drtaimna  mt. 
Thk  be  promised  out  (o  do,  bot  to  forward  my 
journey  as  orach  as  be  CoaU.  Be  arutmnJ  ft* 
dal  nut  keep  them,  bat  waa  ignorant  uf  the  aaaae 
of  their  Hay  j  though  I  am  ban*  " 

■     ■   wi   a   ararwt   of  gww   i 


TW  mt  awmiag  (KtoV)  d 
ml  of  their  promise,  bad  k>  give  the  p 
[■■a.     They  then  mm~ 
hnt»  with  liquor,  whieh  at  any  other  ti 


balf-kiai;  lint  hm  royal  word  waft  pledged  to  uW- 
part,  sod  ttrpjd  it  upon  him  so  closely  that  eier- 

L.  M  ■...  f  ■!.:■.-!  ■::-n.,ii''ii  wl  MtfdwBWw]  ■  hftWal 
ftja  back  upon  My  iii|nur  and  emliarkeiL 

It  wa»  rough  itaii  laborious  navigation-    F  reach 

Owe*.  m>ui  swulluD  aini  tuHiuk'Tii.  mill  tiiil  ftl 
fcftft *lig  kk  ftl   Tire  swverai  Dines 

in  danger  »t"  bciujj;  staved  to  pieues  tuninst  routs. 
Ortea  the  fttfftHBl  bud  'u  leap  M>  mii  renuun 
ill   -he  wu>it-  hiu!    ;ui  liuur     il  ft  m«ft)    irswiiuj  the 

iwfimtii  ttttt  «nndfs  ftftd  ftVJ  them 

a    (u.ir't:r  g|  a    mile   iurr»i3»  a   neuk   ftl  laud.  the 

river   bwiiig  uuujiiltiUjly   'lainim-l  by  ion,      ll  wa» 

u.ri  mini  4ft  MM  :iiul    thuy  remHloil  VuiiwrnM. 

Hura    Wueuiugtuii    w»   >jt>liged,    huh    miwil- 

i..ii  ojui|mih»  «ritfi  :liu  sachems.     WTutD 

Mil  tllltl  hiMfttfand  waa  ill  and  unable 

ft)  ALuk,  .UlU     ilu    -j.  :  MHBw    ll 
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Venango  for  a  day  or  two  anil  convey  him  down 
the  river  in  a  canoe.  There  was  danger  that  the 
smooth-tongued  and  convivial  Juncture  won  Id 
avail  himself  of  tbe  interval  to  ply  [lie  poor  mon- 
archs  of  the  woods  with  flattery  and  liquor. 
Washington  endeavored  to  put  the  worthy  half- 
Jtiug  on  his  guard,  knowing  that  he  had  once  be- 
fore shown  himself  but  little  proof  against  the 
seductions  of  the  bottle.  The  sachem,  however, 
desired  him  not  to  be  concerned;  he  knew  the 
French  too  well  for  any  thing  to  eiignge  him  in 
their  favor;  nothing  should  shake  his  faith  to  bis 
:  found  that  in 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Return   from   Venango.  — A  Timup  as  Fool.  —  ■ 
Tnra.— Tbc  Indian  God*. — Ti—chwy.- 
Sight.    Parib  on  tie  Al>fAiat-  Kirn.  —  iju 
—  Tb*nW  WlUh-OML-Bl 


■..;!,  of  I 
I  mid  bis  little  party  set  out  by  land 
m  Venango  on  their  route  homeward. 
Tney  bad  a  long  winters  jonrne;  bribre  them, 
through  a  wilderness  beset  will)  dangers  and  dif- 
ficnlnes.  Tin-  pack -horses.  Udcn  with  tents,  bag- 
gago,  and  provisions,  were  completely  iade-d ;  n 
wa*  fcwed  they  would  civi  out.  Washington 
Allium  mod  gave  up  Ins  saddle-horse  io  aid  in 
trau«[«  irtiiig  llie  baggage,  and  rtxjncHled  bis  com- 
panions in  b  tin1  MM  Nrn*  but  ilie  drivers 
remained  in  llie  saddle.  He  now  equipped  him- 
sulf  in  an  Indian  l>iiiitin<.'-<lress,  and  with  Tan 
Bmain,  Gist,  and  Mm  Davidson,  ibe  Indian  in- 
irrprohv.  proceeded  on  foot. 

Tlie  «i*d  innrvawd.  There  wa*  deep  snow 
that  fttae  as  it  wll.  The  hones  grew  leas  and 
W—  napablr  of  travelling.  For  three  days  lbey 
tnibsl  tin  slowly  and  waariry.  Washington  wu 
iMpMieml   la  neenanpliaa  his  .ioaraey.  and  make 


Ifer*,  lo  OMUn  mm**  <K*mm*  in  advance  of  the 


A    TRuUP 


a  atria*  far  the   For*  of  lbs  Own* 


party,  antltl 

Iit  the  atari 

lie  awordingty  pal  tbe  csreleade  rrnder  tie  •»*- 

mand  of  Van   Bom,  end  fnrntiltd   aim    «* 


•elf  of  all  nperflaoot  elr*bane>  bwdtang  fcanreJf 
np  iu  m  web-awl,  •crapping  bar  pack  on  hm 
•boulderc.  oooumiag  bit  pepen  and  neutraiuna. 
and  ukiag  pro  in  band,  be  left  tie  narae*  I* 
flounder  on,  and  auvk  saanfaS y  abend,  auuimne 
n^i  .jnlr  by  Mr.  Git*,  "bo  bad  eaprpnen  hi— dt 

At  oigbl  they  fit  a  ire,  and  *  ensroed  "  by  it 
ia  lie  wooda.  At  tan  o'clock  ia  lb*  ntcrainr 
they  were  again  os  feot,  and  pnmd  nfvxra 
mta  tbey  «ock  tbe  n.fi  in  fark  of  Bearer 
Ctttk,  at  a  place  bearing  tbe  ■niter  name  of 
Murdering  Town —  probably  tbe  area*  of    arm 

Here  1 
intended  to  leave  t 
through  tbe  wood*  far  Shannnpina  Town,  tan  ai 
three  miles  above  tbe  Fori  of  tbe  Ohio,  wire*  ba 
hoped  to  be  able  to  croa*  tbe  Arlegbnay  Rirer  on 
the  ice. 

At  Murdering  Tows  be  faood  a  party  of  la- 
diant,  who  appeared  to  hare  knows  of  bit  canning, 
and  to  bare  been  waiting  far  bite.  On*  af  them 
accosted  Mr.  Gut,  and  crp  reared  great  joy  at 
peeing  hint.  Tbe  wary  woodaaean  regarded  bim 
narrowly,  and  thought  be  bad  mt  bun  at  Jon- 
oure'*.  If  ao,  be  and  bit  comrade*  were  in  tbe 
French  interest,  and  their  lying  in  wail  boded  no 
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good.  The  Inillitii  wns  mrf  curious  in  his  in- 
quiries aa  to  when  they  had  let!  Venango  ;  bow 
they  came  to  lie  travelling  on  fool ;  where  they 
had  left  tReir  horses,  ami  when  it  was  probable 
the  latter  would  reach  this  place.  All  iboH 
questions  increased  the  intrust  of  Gist,  and  ren- 
dered htm  extremely  cautious  in  reply. 

The  route  hence  to  Shannopins  Town  lay 
through  a  trackless  wild,  of  which  the  travellers 
knew  nothing;  after  some  consultation,  therefore, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  engage  one  of  Uie  In- 
dians a*  a  guide.  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
with  alacrity,  took  Washington-!!  pack  opon  his 
back,  and  led  the  way  by  what  he  said  was  ibe 
most  direct  MM L  Alier  RmHa{  bristly  for 
eight  or   M  •  M   became  fatigued, 

... 
...p    a  direction   loo  much   to  the  no«h.- 
.    iur  li«  a  hall.  1  ben; fi ire.  and  determined 
1,1   light   a  fire,  mull  :«rk  and 

bram-be*  of  trees,  and  onenmn  tliere  for  the  ntght- 
Tin-  Indian  demurred  .  he  flAni,  as  Washington 
i.  hnl  Ibe  latter  was 
i)->ii.      Tlie  Indian 
There  ww  Ottawa  Indians 

K  In-  «t»i,  wlio  niigli:  !v-   attracted  by 

i.nA  mrpi-isr  and  w«lp  itym  :  he  urged, 

be  would 

'.in.  whw  tlw-v  w.iuld  he  safe. 

Maw    incroasod.  hut    he   said 

«aaniwi-torilsabviwvrv  awakened.    They 

it  distance  further :  the  guide  named 

tie  had  heard,  he  and,  ike  report 
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Arriving  nt  n  small  st renin  ihcy  ordered  the 
Indian  lo  make  a  lire,  ui»l  took  turns  (o  watch 
nver  ilie  guns.  While  he  was  thus  occupied, 
Gist,  a  veteran  woodsman,  and  accustomed  to 
hold  the  life  of  nil  Indinn  rather  cheap,  was  some- 
what incommoded  by  the  scruples  of  his  youthful 
co  mm  and  er.  which  might  enable  the  savage  to 
carry  out  some  scheme  of  treachery.  He  observed 
to  Washington  that,  since  he  would  not  suffer  the 
Indinn  to  be  killed,  they  must  manage  lo  get  hiin 
out  of  the  way,  ;ni'l  then  decamp  with  all  speed. 
and  travel  all  night  to  leave  this  perfidious 
neighborhood  behind  them ;  but  first  it  was  neces- 
sary to  blind  the  guide  as  to  their  intentions. 
He  accordingly  addressed  him  in  a  friendly  tone, 
aud  adverting  lo  the  late  circumstance,  pretended 
tn  sup|K>se  that  he  hud  lost  bis  way,  and  fired  his 
jjun  merely  as  a  signal.  The  Indian,  whether 
deceived  or  not,  readily  chimed  in  with  the  ex- 
planation. He  said  he  now  knew  the  way  to  his 
cabin,  which  was  at  no  great  distance.  "  Well 
then."  replied  Gist,  "you  can  go  home,  and  as 
we  are  tirvd  »v  wilt  remain  here  for  the  night, 
jii'i  Mb*  your  tract  at  daylight.  In  the  mean 
time  htn  i*  a  cake  of  bread  for  you,  and  yon 
tuu»t  jive  us  nwne  meat  in  the  morning." 

Whatever  might  hare  been  the  original  designs 

of  lb*  MTa**,  he  was  evidently  glad  to  get  off. 

mid  him  cautiously  for  a  distance,  and 

1MB    the    sound  of  his   footsteps   died 

-  aiming  than  to  Washington,  they  pro- 

•vtshsl  fthotf  half  a  mile,  nude  another  fire,  set 

1MB  and  flxeJ  their  coarse  by  (he  light 
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of  it,  llien  leaving  il  burning,  pushed  forward,  and 
s  possible  all  night,  so  as  to  gain 
a  fair  start  should  any  one  pursue  them  at  day- 
Coutinuing  on  the  next  day,  tin  v  never 
relaxed  their  speed  until  nightfall,  when  Hnv  m- 
rived  on  the  banks  of  the  Alleghany  River,  about 
two  miles  above  Shan  nop  ins  Town. 

Washington  had  expected  to  find  the  river 
frozen  completely  over ;  it  was  so  only  iVir  about 
fifty  yards  from  each  shore,  while  great  quantities 
of  broken  ice  were  driving  down  the  main 
channel.  Trusting  that  lie  bad  out-travelled  pur- 
suit, he  encamped  on  the  border  of  the  river; 
Brill  it  was  an  anxious  night,  and  he  was  up  at 
daybreak  to  devise  some  means  of  reaching  the 
opposite  bank.  No  other  mode  presented  itself 
than  by  a  rait,  and  to  construct  this  they  hail  but 
one  poor  hatchet.  With  this  ihey  get  resolutely  to 
-work  and  labored  all  day,  but  the  sun  went  down 
boli'rf-  iheir  rait  was  lini-Led.  They  launched  it, 
however,  and  getting  on  board,  endeavored  to 
propel  it  across  with  setting  poles.  Before  they 
were  half  way  over  ihe  raft  became  jammed  be- 
tween cakes  of  ice,  and  they  were  in  imminent 
peril.  Washington  planted  his  pole  on  the  bottom 
of  the  stream,  and  leaned  against  it  with  alibis 
might,  to  stay  the  rail  until  the  ice  should  pass 
by.  The  rapid  current  forced  the  ice  against  the 
pole  with  such  violence  that  be  was  jerked  into 
the  water,  where  it  was  at  least  ten  feet  deep, 
and  only  saved  himself  from  being  swept  away 
and  drowned  by  catching  hold  of  one  of  the  raft 
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were  eotnpleirly  secured  by  a  brails  of  ram.  which, 
be  intimates,  appeared  to  be  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  her  Majesty. 

Leaving  Fraaier's  on  the  In  of  January,  Ibey 
armed  oo  the  2d  at  Gist's  residence,  iiiteen  miles 
from  the  11.  "o.mjttheliL  Here  they  separated, 
and  Washington,  having  purchased  a  horse,  con- 
tinned  his  homeward  course,  passing  hordes  laden 
with  materials  and  stores  for  the  fort  at  (he  Fork 
of  the  Ohio,  and  families  going  oat  to  settle  there. 

Having  crooked  the  Bine  Ridge  and  ^topped 
one  day  at  Belvoir  to  rest,  he  reached  Williams- 
burg on  the  16th  of  January,  where  he  delivered 
to  Governor  Uinwiddie  the  letter  of  the  French 
oownandaot,  and   made   him  a  fall  report  of  the 

We  have  been  minute  in  oar  account  of  this 
expedition,  as  it  was  an  early  test  and  develop- 
ment of  the  various  talents  and  characteristics 
of  Washington. 

The  prudence,  sagacity,  resolution,  firmness, 
and  self-devotion  manifested  by  htm  throughout ; 
his  admirable  tact  and  self-possession  in  treating 
with  fickle  savages  and  crafty  white  men ;  the 
soldier's  eye  with  which  he  had  noticed  the  com- 
manding and  defensible  points  of  the  country, 
and  everything  that  would  bear  upon  military 
operations ;  and  the  hardihood  with  which  he 
bad  acquitted  himself  during  a  wintry  tramp 
through  the  wilderness,  through  constant  storms 
of  rain  and  snow,  often  sleeping  on  the  ground 
without  n  tent  in  the  open  air,  and  in  danger 
from  treacherous  foes,  —  all  pointed  him  out,  not 
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merely  In  (he  governor,  but  to  the  public  at  large, 
oa  one  eminently  fitted,  aotwitbrtMdtng  )mb  youth, 
for  important  trusts,  involving  civil  tv  well  as 
military  duties.  It  is  an  expedition  thai  may  be 
considered  the  foundation  of  his  liiiluiies.  From 
l  he  was  the  rising  hope  of  Virginia. 


f'^Tt^^i 


Pierre.  —Trent's  Mission  to 
recruits  Troop*.  —  Dinwiddle 

M  of  BorgUH) Indqiendent  Canduct  of  the 

-Expedients  to  gain  Recruit*.  —  Jacob  Van 
Rraam  in  Service.  -  Toilful  March  to  Wills'  Creek.  — 
Contrecreur  lit  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio.  —  Trent's  refractory 
Troops. 

|I1E  reply  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Pierre 
wfts  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  tiiut  courteous  but  wary  comman- 
der. He  should  transmit,  he  said,  the  letter  of 
Governor  Dinwiddie  to  his  general,  [lie  Marquis 
du  Quesne,  "to  whom,"  observed  lie,  *' it  better 
belong*  than  to  me  to  set  forth  the  evidence  and 
reality  of  the  rights  of  the  king,  my  master,  upon 
the  lands  situated  along  the  river  Ohio,  and  10 
contest  the  pretensions  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  thereto.     His  answer  shall  be  a  law  to 

me As  to  the  summons  you  send 

me  to  retire,  I  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to 
obey  it.  Whatever  may  be  your  instruction*,  I 
am  here  by  virtue  of  the  orders  of  my  general ; 
and  1  entreat  you,  sir,  not  to  doubt  one  moment 
but  that  I  am  determined  to  conform  myself  to 
them  with  all  the  exactness  and  resolution  which 
can  be  expected  from  the  best  officer ."     .     .     . 
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"  I  nude  it  my  particular  care,"  adds  be,  "  to 
receive  Mr.  Washington  with  a  distinction  suit- 
able to  your  dignity,  as  well  as  his  own  quality 
and  great  merit.  I  flatter  myself  that  he  will 
do  me  this  justice  before  you,  sir,  and  that  he 
will  signify  to  you,  in  the  manner  I  do  myself, 
the  profound   respect  with  which   I  am.  - 

This  soldier-like  and  punctilious  letter  of  the 
chevalier  was  considered  evasive,  and  only  in- 
tended to  gain  time.  The  information  given  by 
Washington  of  what  he  had  observed  on  the 
frontier  convinced  Governor  Dinwiddie  and  bb 
council  that  the  French  were  preparing  lo  de- 
scend the  Ohio  tu  the  spring,  and  take  military 
possession  of  the  country.  Washington*  journal 
was  printed  and  widely  promulgated  throughout 
the  colonies  and  England,  and  awakened  the  na- 
tion to  a  sense  of  the  impending  danger,  and  the 
necessity  of  prompt  measures  to  anticipate  the 
French  movements. 

'  i  Trent  was  dispatched  to  the  frontier, 
commissioned  to  raise  a  company  of  one  hundred 
men,  march  with  all  speed  to  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio, 
and  limsh  as  soon  as  possible  the  fort  commented 
there  by  the  Ohio  Company.  He  was  enjoined 
to  act  onlv  on  the  defensive,  but  to  capture  or 
destroy  whoever  should  oppose  the  construction 
of  the  works,  or  disturb  the  settlements.  The 
choice  of  Captain  Trent  for  this  service,  not- 
withstanding his  late  inefficient  expedition,  was 
probably  owing  to  his  being  brother- in-law  to 
George  Croabun.  who  bad  grown  to  be  quite  a 
>  L<mdM  Mag.,  Jmu.  ITS*. 
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personage  of  eonsequei 
In:  had  mi  esiablishm 
was  supposed    I 


an  the  frontier,  where 
or  trading-house,  and 
great  influence  among  the 
to  be  able  at  any  time  to 
persuade  many  of  them  to  take  up  the  hatchet. 

Washington  was  empowered  to  raise  h  com- 
pany of  like  force  at  Alexandria ;  to  procure 
and  forward  munitions  and  supplies  fur  the  pro- 
jected fort  at  (he  Fork,  and  ultimately  (o  have 
command  of  Imtli  companies.  When  on  the 
frontier  he  was  to  take  counsel  of  George  Crog- 
hau  and  Andrew  Montour  tin-  interpreter,  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  Indians,  they  being  es- 
teemed perfect  oracles  in  that  department. 

Governor  Dinwiddle  in  the  mean  time  called 
upon  the  governors  of  the  other  provinces  to 
make  common  cause  against  the  foe  ;  he  endeav- 
ored, also,  to  effect  alliances  with  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  south,  the  Catnwbas  and  Ciierokees, 
by  way  of  counterbalancing  the  Cliippewaa  and 
Oltawas,  who  were  devoted  to  tiie  French. 

The  colonies,  however,  felt  as  yet  too  much 
like  isolated  territories;  the  -f.inl  of  union  was 
wanting.  Some  pleaded  a  want  of  military 
IuiiiN;  MtM  questioned  the  justice  of  ihe  cause; 
some  declined  taking  any  hostile  step  that  might 
involve  them  in  a  war,  unless  they  should  have 
direct  orders  from  the  crown. 

Dinwiddle  convened  (he  House  of  Burgesses 
to  devise  measures  (or  the  public  security.  Here 
his  high  idea  of  prerogiilii'e  and  of  gubernatorial 
dignity  met  with  a  grievous  countercheck  from 
the   daivuiug   spirit   of  independence.      High    as 


_ 
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.1.    Tin-    M i  — .[>-.! p[>i.      And    under 

i iiis    plea    tea    thousand    pounds   were 

\i,ri.d  ;   but  even   this  moderate  sum 

>tput   at  the   absolute   disposition   of  the 

A    committee    was    appointed    with 
"bum  lie  ra  to  confer  as  to  it*  appropriation. 

1!.j-  [ > r< 'initio n  Dinwi'i.lie  considered  an  in- 
Mltin^  invasion  of  the  right  he  possessed  as  gov- 
eontrol  the  purse  as  well  as  the  sword  ; 
'1  lie  complained  liit.terly  nf  tin-  Assembly,  as 
A  llin ■iiir.'il  with  a  republican  way  of  think- 
MM  dSapoaed  to  encroach  on  the  prerogative 
ru,  '•  which  he  feared  would  render 
and  more  difficult    to   be  brought   Co 

■  iid    means  being  provided,   Governor 

Dhwiddte  augmented  the  niiiilIht  <ii'  r i ■  > ■  ■  [ ■  -  to  lie 

1    in    three    hundred,  divided    into  sis  com- 

The  command  of  the  whole,  as  before, 

-  <.iiend   tu  Washington,  hut  he  shrank  from 

i  charge  too  great  for  his  youth  and  inex- 

t    was    given,    therefore,    to    Colonel 

English  gentleman  of  worth  and 

,  .iiiil    Washington    was    made   second  in 

ind,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

The  recruiting,  at  first,  went  on  slowly.     Those 

Ufa    oflered  to   enlist,  says  Washington,  were  for 

i  part  luiise.  idle  persons  without  house  or 

gome    without    shoes    or    stockings,    some 

i,  and  many  without  coat  or  waiBtcoat. 
na  young   in  the  recruiting  service,  or  he 
roold    have    known    that   such   is   generally  the 
if  of  which  armies  are  made.      In  this  country, 
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especially,  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  enlist 
the  active  yeomanry  by  holding  out  merely  the 
pay  of  a  soldier.  The  means  of  subsistence  are 
too  easily  obtained  by  the  industrious,  for  Lbem 
to  give  up  home  and  personal  independence  for  a 
mere  daily  support.  Some  may  be  tempted  by  a 
love  of  adventure ;  but  in  general,  they  require 
some  prospect  of  ultimate  advantage  that  may 
"  better  their  condition." 

Governor  Dinwiddle  liei?ame  sensible  of  this, 
and  resorted  to  an  expedient  rising  out  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  which  has  since 
been  frequently  adopted,  and  always  with  efficacy. 
He  proclaimed  a  bounty  of  bra  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio  River,  to  be  divided 
ainoug  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  should  en- 
yn  in  this  expedition  ;  one  thousand  to  bo  laid 
off  contiguous  to  the  fort  on  the  Fork,  for  the  use 
of  the  garrison.  This  was  a  tempting  bait  to 
the  sons  of  farmers,  who  readily  enlisted  in  the 
hope  of  having,  at  the  end  of  a  short  campaign, 
a  snug  farm  of  their  own  in  this  land  of  promise. 

I;  MM  ■  in,. iv  ,lil!ii-uh  matter  to  get  officers 
than  soldiers.  Very  lew  of  those  appointed 
made  their  np|M'arniieo  ;  oue   of  the-  captains  had 

id  ;   two  declined  ;  WlAfflglHI  found 

btmnU  I'tl,  almost  alone,  to  manage  a  number 

I,  unil  (i  ruits.      Happily  he 

Inn!  with  him.  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  that  tol- 

iinie,  .laeoh  Van  Braam.  his  old  "mas- 

nul  it ;u tiling  interpreter. 

In  hi;-  n  »iih  nominated  him 

captain,  and  wrote  to  tire  governor  to  confirm 
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tbe  appointment,  representing  him  as  the  oldest 
.:  and  an  experienced  officer. 
On  tbe  2d  of  April  Washington  set  off  from 
Alexandria  for  the  new  fort,  at  the  Fork  of  the 
Ohio.  He  had  but  two  companies  with  him, 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men : 
the  remainder  of  the  regiment  was  lo  follow 
under  Colonel  Fry  with  the  artillery,  which  was 
to  be  conveyed  up  the  Potomac  While  on  (be 
march  he  was  joined  by  a  detachment  under  Cup- 
tain  Adam  Siephen,  an  officer  destined  to  serve 
with  him  at  distaut  periods  of  his   military  ca- 

Ai  Winchester  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
conveyances  by  gentle  means,  and  was  obliged 
L'-Un'i..!itl_v  to  avail  himself  of  the  militia  law  of 
Virginia,  and  impress  horses  and  wagous  for 
service  ;  giving  the  owners  orders  on  government 
fiir  tli< ii  fipmiind  value.  Even  then,  out  of  a 
great  niunher  impressed,  lie  obtained  but  ten, 
after  waiting  a  week  ;  these,  too,  were  grudgingly 
furnished  by  farmers  with  their  worst  horses,  so 
that  in  steep  and  difficult  passes  they  were  io- 
compeU-'nt  to  the  draught,  and  the  soldiers  had 
Matinoally  !■>  pul  their  shoulders  to  the  wheels. 

Thus  slenderly  fitted  out,  Washington  and  his 
little  force  made  their  way  toilfully  across  the 
mountains,  having  to  prepare  the  roads  as  they 
went  for  the  transportation  of  the  cannon,  wbicb 
were  to  follow  on  with  the  other  division  under 
Colonel  Fry.  They  cheered  themselves  with  the 
thoughts  that  this  hard  work  would  cease  when 
they  should  arrive  at  the  company's  tnuOag-poal 
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and  store-hoc*  at  Wills'  Creek,  where  Captain 
Trent  was  to  have  packhorses  in  readiness,  with 
which  they  might  make  the  rest  of  the  way  by 
light  stages.  Before  arriving  there  they  ware 
startled  by  a  rumor  that  Trent  and  all  his  men 
had  been  captured  by  the  French.  With  regard 
to  Trent,  the  news  soon  proved  to  be  false,  for 
they  found  him  at  Will**  Creek  on  the  20th  of 
April.  With  regard  to  hie  men  there  was  still 
an  uncertainly.  He  had  reeendy  left  them  at 
the  Fork  of  the  Ohio,  busily  at  work  on  the  fort, 
voder  the  command  of  his  lieutenant,  Franer, 
late  Indian  trader  and  gtmsmhh.  bat  now  a  pro- 
vincial officer.     If  the  met)  had  been  captured,  it 


p  troth,  bat  it  was  impossible.     Trent,  in- 
efficient as  nsnal.  had  failed  to  provide  pockhorses. 
ll  was  necessary  to  send  to  Winchester,  sixty  miles 
distant,  for  baggage  wagons  »nd  await  their  ar- 
rival.    All  ntmertainty  as  to  (he  £ue  of  the  men. 
however,  was  hrongbt  v>  a  close  by  their  arrival, 
MM*,  mndnrsedW  an  ensign,  and  tiring- 
h.m  their  working  rmptemcats.     The 
French   might   well   boast  that   they  had  again 
Dnt  English.     Captain  Conlre- 
cwiir,   an   ulcrt   officer,  had   embarked  ahont   a 
thoniand  toon  with  licU-piece*.  in  a  fleet  of  sixty 
battraitx  and  three  hnadred  renow,  dropped  down 
the   ri\w  from  Venango,  and  nnddenly  made  his 
appearance-   before   the   fort,  on  which  the  men 
were  working,  and  which  wa*  not  hnsf  cnmplrsed 
I, wing   up  hi*  men,  and  planting  hb 
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artillery,  he  summoned  the  fori  to  surrender,  al- 
lowing one  hour  for  a  written  reply. 

What  was  to  be  done !  The  whole  garrison  did 
not  exceed  fifty  men.  Captain  Trent  was  absent 
at  WtttV  Creek  ;  Frazier,  his  lieutenant,  was  at 
hra  own  residence  at  Turtle  Creek,  ten  miles  dis- 
tant. There  was  no  officer  to  reply  but  a  young 
ensign  of  the  name  of  Ward.  In  his  perplexity 
he  turned  for  council  to  Tanacharisson,  the  half- 
king,  who  was  present  in  the  fort.  The  chief 
advised  the  ensign  to  plead  insufficiency  of  rank 
and  powers,  and  crave  deliiy  until  the  arrival  of 
his  superior  officer.  The  ensign  repaired  to  the 
French  camp  to  offer  this  excuse  in  person,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  half-king.  They  were 
courteously  received,  but  Contrecccur  was  inflex- 
ible. There  must  be  instant  surrender,  or  he 
would  take  forcible  possession.  All  that  the  en- 
sign could  obtain  was  permission  to  depart  with 
bis  men,  taking  with  them  their  working  tools. 
The  capitulation  ended.  Contrecarur,  with  Irne 
French  gayety,  invited  the  ensign  to  sup  with 
him:  treated  him  with  the  utmost  politeness,  ami 
wished  him  a  pleasant  journey,  as  he  set  off  the 
next  morning  with  his  men  laden  with  their 
working  tools. 

Such  was  the  ensign's  story.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  two  Indian  warriors,  sent  by  the  half- 
king  to  ascertain  where  the  detachment  was, 
what  was  its  strength,  and  when  it  might  be  ex- 
pected at  the  Ohio.  They  bore  a  Hpeech  from 
that  sachem  to  Washington,  and  another,  with  a 
bell   of  wampum   for  the   Governor  of   Virginia. 
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In   Iheae  lie   plighted   his    i 

English,  and  claimed  a 

of  Virginia  and  Peunsylvania- 

One  of  these  warriors  Washington  forwarded 
on  with  (he  speech  nnd  wampum  lo  Governor 
Dinwiddie.  The  oilier  he  prevailed  on  lo  return 
to  the  half-king,  bearing  a  speech  from  him,  ad- 
dressed to  the  -  Sachems,  warriors  of  the  Six 
United  Nation*.  Shannoahs  and  Deln  wares,  our 
friends  and  brethren."  In  this  he  informed  them 
that  lie  was  on  the  advance  with  a  part  of  the 
army,  to  clear  the  road  for  a  greater  force  com- 
ing will)  guns,  ammunition,  and  provisions;  and 
he  invited  the  half-king  and  another  sachem  to 
meet  him  on  the  road  as  soon  as  possible  to  hold 
a  council. 

In  fact,  his  sitttaiion  was  arduous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Regarding  the  conduct  of  [he  French  in 
the  recent  occurrence  an  overt  act  of  war,  lie 
found  himself  thrown  with  a  handful  of  raw  re- 
cruits far  on  a  hostile  frontier,  in  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness,  with  an  enemy  at  hand  greatly  su- 
perior in  number  and  discipline  ;  provided  with 
artillery,  and  all  the  munitions  of  war,  and  within 
reach  of  constant  supplies  and  reinforcements. 
Beside  the  French  that  had  come  from  Venango, 
lie  had  received  credible  accounts  of  another 
party  ascending  (he  Ohio;  and  of  six  hundred 
Ciiippewas  nnd  Oltawas  marching  down  Scioto 
Creek  to  join  the  hostile  camp.  Still,  notwith- 
standing the  accumulating  danger,  it  would  not 
do  to  fidl  back,  nor  show  signs  of  apprehension. 
His  Indian  allies  in  such  case  might  desert  him. 
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The  soldiery,  loo.  might  grow  restless  and  dis- 
■-:iii-fii-'l.  He  was  already  annoyed  by  Cnplain 
Trent's  men,  who,  having  enlisted  as  volunteers, 
wondered  themselves  exempt  from  the  rigor  of 
martial  lave;  and  by  their  example  of  loose  and 
refractory  conduct,  threatened  to  destroy  (he  sub- 
ordination of  hi?  own  troops. 

In  this  dilemma  lie  called  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  it  was  determined  to  proceed  to  llie  Ohio 
Company  store-house,  al  the  mouth  of  Redstone 
Creek  ;  fortify  themselves  there,  and  wait  for  re- 
inforcements. Here  they  might  keep  up  a  vig- 
ilant walcii  upon  the  enemy,  and  get  notice  of  any 
hostile  movement  in  time  tor  defense,  or  retreat; 
and  should  they  be  reinforced  sufficiently  to  en- 
nble  them  to  attack  the  fort,  they  could  easily 
drop  down  the  river  with  their  artillery. 

With  these  alternatives  in  view,  Washington 
detached  sixty  men  in  advance  to  make  a  road  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  Governor  Dinwid- 
dle for  mortars  and  grenndoes,  and  cannon  of 
heavy  metal. 

Aware  that  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was 
in  session,  and  that  the  Maryland  Assembly  would 
also  meet  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  he  wrote 
directly  to  the  governors  of  those  provinces,  ac- 
quainting tbem  with  the  hostile  acts  of  the 
French,  and  with  his  perilous  situation  ;  and  en- 
deavoring to  rouse  them  to  cooperation  in  the 
common  cause.  We  will  here  uote  in  advance 
that  his  letter  was  laid  before  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  bill  was  about  to  be  passed 
making     appropriations    for    the    service   of    the 
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king ;  but  it  fell  through,  in  consequence  of  a 
disagreement  between  the  Assembly  mid  the  gov- 
ernor us  to  the  mode  in  which  the  money  should 
be  raised  ;  and  so  no  assistance  was  furnished  to 
Wiiiliingiou  from  that  quarter.  The  youthful 
eommauder  had  here  a  foretaste,  in  these  his  in- 
cipient campaigns,  of  the  perils  and  perplexities 
which  awaited  him  from  enemies  in  the  Held,  and 
lax  friends  in  legislative  councils  in  the  grander 
operations  of  his  future  years.  Before  Setting  off 
for  Redstone  Creek,  he  discharged  Trent's  refrac- 
tory men  from  his  detachment,  ordering  them  to 
await  Colonel  Fry's  commands;  they,  however, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  volunteers  from  the  back- 
woods, dispersed  to  their  several  homes. 

It  may  be  an  well  to  observe,  in  this  place,  that 
both  Captain  Trent  and  Lieutenant  Frnjeier  were 
severely  censured  for  being  absent  from  their 
post  at  the  time  of  the  French  summons, 
"Trent's  behavior,"  said  Washington,  in  a  letter 
to  Governor  Dinwiddle,  "has  been  very  tardy, 
and  tins  convinced  the  world  of  what  tbey  before 
suspected  —  his  great  timidity.  Lieutenant  Fra- 
zier,  though  not  altogether  blameless,  is  much 
more  excusable,  for  he  would  not  accept  of  the 
commission  until  he  had  a  promise  tram  his  cap- 
tain that  he  should  not  reside  at  (he  fort,  nor 
visit  it  ubove  once  a  week,  or  as  he  saw  neces- 
sity." In  fact,  Washington  subsequently  recom- 
mended Frazier  for  the  office  of  adjutant. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

March  in  llie  Little  Meadows.  —  Rumni*  from  the  Ohio. — 
(.'■>nv-["iiil'Ti.-.'  from  th*  li-mk-  oi  Ifal  y«^fMf*iify  —  ,Yi- 
temjil  1"  descend  that  Uiver.  —  Alarming  K.'porls.  —  SeouU 
ioidT  Parties.  —  Perilous  Situation  of  [he  Camp.  —  Uist  and 
La  Force.  —  Message  from  the  Half-king.  —  French  Tracks. 
—  The  JumonvilJe  Skirmish.  — Treatment  of  La  Force.— 

Position  at  tbu  Great  Meadows belligerent  Feelings  of  a 

Young  Soldier. 

IN  the  23th  of  April  Washington  set  oat 
1  from  Wills'  Creek  at  the  head  of  one 
|  hundred  and  sixty  men.  He  soon  over- 
look those  sent  in  advance  to  work  the  road; 
they  had  made  hut  little  progress.  It  waa  a 
difficult  task  to  break  a  road  through  the  wilder- 
ness sufficient  for  the  artillery  coming  on  with 
Colonel's  Fry's  division.  All  hands  were  now  set 
to  work,  but  with  all  their  labor  they  could  not  ac- 
complish more  than  four  miles  a  day.  They  were 
toiling  through  Savage  Mountain  and  that  dreary 
forest  region  beyond  it.  since  bearing  the  sinister 
name  of  «  The  Shades  of  Death."  On  the  9th  of 
May  they  were  not  further  than  twenty  miles  from 
Wills'  Creek,  at  a  place  called  the  Little  Meadows. 
Every  day  came  gloomy  accounts  from  the 
Ohio  ;  brought  chiefly  by  traders,  who,  with  pack- 
horses  bearing  their  effects,  were  retreating  to  the 
more  settled  parts  of  the  country.     Some  exag- 
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gerated  the  number  of  the  French,  as  if  strongly 
reiiitiirwd.  All  represented  liiem  as  diligently 
at  work  constructing  a  Tort.  By  their  account 
n  perceived  the  French  had  chosen  the 
very  place  which  he  had  noted  in  bia  journal  as 
best  tilted  for  the  purpose. 

One  of  the  traders  gave  information  concerning 
La  Force,  the  French  emissary  who  had  beset 
Washington  when  on  his  mission  to  the  frontier, 
and  acted,  as  he  thought,  the  part  of  a  spy.  He 
had  beta  at  Gem's  new  settlement  beyond  Laard 
Bill,  and  was  prowling  about  the  countrr  with 
four   soldiers   at    his    neeb   on  a  pretemied    hnnt 


lower  part  of  the  river,  id  draw  iheei  to  tfcear 
anwdard.  Among  aU  these  dying  reporta  and 
ahwan*   Washington    was    gratified    to  hmra    that 


head  of  ifty  warriors. 

AuVr  kanitotoil   uWgh  swamp*  and  ft 
and  o*wr  rugged   t 
rived   i 


foia  jtava  Washington  lenwr*  to  ewrrrspood 
wOh  Governor  Dinwiddle,  cuncerains  tanner* 
what*  had  dreply  annoyed  him.  By  an  atpangai 
aoonoay  of  the  Yirginnt  •uierammt  at  thin  crinV 


FALSE   Si  ■ 

true  the  regular  officers  were  obliged  to  furnish 
their  own  table,  hut  their  superior  pay  enabled 
them  to  do  it  luxuriously ;  whereas  the  provin- 
■■■  obliged  to  do  hard  ■inly  on  salt  provis- 
ions and  water.  The  provincial  officers  resented 
!]■,]•  Inferiority  of  pay  as  an  indignity,  nnd  de- 
clared that  nothing  prevented  them  from  throw- 
ing up  their  commissions  but  unwillingness  to 
recede  before  approaching  danger. 

Washington  shared  deeply  this  feeling.  "Let 
him  serve  voluntarily,  and  be  would  with  ibe 
greatest  pleasure  in  life  devote  Ids  services  lo  the 
expedition  —  but  to  be  slaving  through  woods, 
rocks,  and  mountains,  for  the  shadow  of  pay  — " 
writes  he,  "  I  would  rather  toil  like  a  day  laborer 
for  a  maintenance,  if  reduced  to  the  necessity, 
than  serve  on  such  ignoble  terms."  Parity  of 
pay  was  indispensable  to  the  dignity  of  the  service. 

Oilier  instances  of  false  economy  were  pointed 
out  by  him,  forming  so  many  drags  upon  the  ex- 
pedition that  he  quite  despaired  of  success.  "  Be 
the  consequence  what  it  will,  however,"  adds  he, 
•■  I  am  determined  not  lo  leave  the  regiment,  but 
to  bo  among  the  last  men  that  leave  the  Ohio  ; 
even  if  I  serve  as  a  private  volunteer,  which  I 
greatly  prefer  to  the  establishment  we  are  upon. 
....  I  have  a  constitution  hardy  enough  to 
encounter  and  undergo  the  most  severe  trials,  and 
I  flatter  myself  resolution  to  face  wlmt  any  man 
dares,  h  shall  be  proved  when  it  comes  to  the 
teat." 

And  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Colnnel  Fairfax  — 
•'  For  my  own  part,"  writes  be,  "  it  is  a  matter 
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Ii.  lire  motives  which  hi  nftct  Life  earned  him  into 
iho  lu  volution. 

Wliile   the  bridge  over  the  Yonghiogbeny  wu 

in  the  course  of  construction,  the   Indians  MMnl 

■  ii    he    would   BCVHT    be    able    lo   open  ■ 

wBLMii-i'.iii.]  across  ib*-  mountains  Hi  Redstone 
Creok  ;  I  if  embarked,  therefore,  is  a  canoe  with  a 
TmwIiiiiHiI.  three  srddit-jv.  and  an  Indian  guide,  lo 
try  MNaMI  it  was  possible  to  descend  the  river. 
They  had  Ml  descended  above  ici  mil'*  before 
the  Indian  retorts  I  lo  go  further.  Washington 
bocoi  aseertained  the  reason.     ~  Indiras,"  said  he, 

ID  H  limit  without 
thorn.  Em  IVmm  <»ke  this  meitiod.  If  ynu 
want  our  «r  more  lo  omnium  ft  party,  to  discover 

■  1'iiiai-  pur- 

■  .-iiiji  is  n»t 
•o  MR  .  m  -o  tlicsc  services 
jtrntw"     Lin  Indian  goMB  in  ihe  jwrnunu  instntieft, 

N  Of  "tic  Of  Wash- 
hiiiI  a  watch-emu. 
The  plrnr  wan  hnrtkimd  by   tnmiouins  and  ob- 
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structed  by  rocks  arid  rapid*.  Indiana  might 
thread  such  a  labyrinth  in  their  light  canoes,  bill 
ii  would  never  admit  the  transportation  of  troops 
ami  military  stores.  Washington  kept  on  for 
thirty  miles,  until  he  came  to  a  place  where  the 
river  fell  nearly  forty  feet  in  the  space  of  fifty 
yards.  There  he  (.■eased  to  explore,  and  returned 
to  camp,  resolving  to  continue  forward  by  land. 

On  the  23d  Indian  scouts  brought  word  that 
the  French  were  not  above  eight  hundred  strong, 
and  llint  about  half  their  number  had  been  de- 
tached at  night  on  a  secret  expedition.  Close 
upon  Ibis  report  came  a  message  from  the  half- 
kiog,  addressed  "  to  the  first  of  His  Majesty's  of- 
ficers whom  it  may  concern." 

"  It  is    reported,"  said   he,   "  that    the   French 

Winy  is  coming  to   meet  Mnjor  Washing! lie 

on  your  guard  against  thern,  my  brethren,  for  they 
intend  to  strike  (lie  first  English  they  sbiill  see. 
They  have  beeu  on  their  march  two  days.  I 
know  not  their  number.  The  half-king  and  the 
rest  of  ihe  chiefs  will  be  with  you  iu  five  days  to 
hold  a  council." 

In  (he  evening  Washington  was  told  that  the 
French  were  crossing  ilie  lord  of  tin-  Yotigbir^lieny 
atmiit  eighteen  miles  distant.  He  now  hastened 
to  take  a  position  in  a  place  called  the  Great 
Meadows,  where  he  caused  (lie  bushes  to  be  cleared 
away,  made  an  in  trench  merit,  and  prepared  what 
he   termed   "a  charming   field  for  an  encounter." 

A  party  of  scouts  were  mounted  on  wagon 
horses,  and  sent  out  to  reconuoiter.  They  re- 
turned  without   having   seen   an  enemy.      A  sen- 
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losing  the  I  ruck  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  so 
that  it  was  near  sunrise  when  they  reached  the 
camp  of  the  half-king. 

That  chieftain  received  llie  youthful  eoui- 
mmider  with  great  demonstrations  of  friendship, 
and  engaged  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  him  against 
the  lurking  enemy.  He  set  out  accordingly,  ac- 
companied hy  a  few  of  his  warriors  and  bis  as- 
sociate sachem  Scarooyadi  or  Monaeatoocha,  and 
conducted  Washington  to  the  tracks  which  lie 
had  discovered.  Upon  these  he  put  two  of  his 
Indians.  They  followed  them  up  like  hounds, 
aud  brought  hack  word  that  they  had  traced  them 
to  a.  low  bottom  surrounded  by  rocks  and  trees, 
where  the  French  were  eucamped,  having  built  a 
few  cabins  for  shelter  from  the  rain. 

A  plan  was  now  concerted  to  conic  upon  thera 
by  surprise;  Washington  with  his  men  on  the 
right;  the  half-king  with  his  warriors  on  the  left; 
all  as  silently  as  possible.  Washington  was  the 
first  upon  the  ground.  As  he  advanced  from 
among  the  rocks  aud  trees  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
the  French  caught  sight  of  him  and  ran  to  their 
arm3.  A  sharp  firing  instantly  took  plaee,  and 
was  kept  up  on  both  sides  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Washington  and  his  party  were  most  exposed  and 
received  all  the  enemy's  fire.  The  balls  whistled 
around  bun  ;  one  man  was  killed  close  by  him, 
and  three  others  wounded.  The  French  at  length, 
having  lost  several  of  their  number,  gave  way  aud 
ran.  They  were  soon  overtaken;  twenty-one 
were  eaptured,  and  but  one  escaped,  a  Canadian, 
who  carried  the  tidings  of  the  affair  to  the  fort  on 
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the  Oltio.  The  Indians  would  have  massacred 
the  prisoners  hud  not  Washington  prevented  them. 
Ten  of  the  French  had  fallen  in  the  IiImihi'hI. 
and  one  been  wounded.  Washington's  loss  was 
the  one  killed  and  three  wounded  which  we  have 
mentioned.  He  had  been  in  the  hottest  tire,  and 
having  for  the  first  time  heard  balls  whistle  about 
him,  considered  his  escape  miraculous.  Jumon- 
ville,  the  French  leader,  had  been  shot  through 
the  head  at  the  first  lire.  He  was  a  young  officer 
of  merit,  and  bis  fate  was  mude  the  subject  of 
lamentation  in  prose  and  verse  —  chiefly  through 
political  motives. 

Of  the  tweuty-one  prisoners,  the  two  most  im- 
portant were  an  officer  of  some  consequence 
named  Drouillon,  and  (ho  subtle  and  redoubtable 
La  Force.  As  Washington  considered  (he  latter 
an  arch  mischief-maker,  he  was  rejoiced  to  have 
him  in  his  power.  La  Force  and  his  companion 
would  fain  have  assumed  the  sacred  characters  of 
ambassadors,  pretending  they  were  coming  with  a 
summons  to  him  to  depart  from  the  territories 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Unluckily  for  their  pretensions,  a  letter  of  in- 
structions, found  on  Jtimouville,  betrayed  their 
real  errand,  which  was  to  inform  themselves  of 
the  roads,  rivers,  and  other  features  of  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  the  Potomac ;  to  send  back  from 
time  to  time,  by  fleet  messengers,  all  the  informa- 
tion they  could  collect,  and  to  give  word  of  the 
day  on  which  they  intended  to  serve  the  Bnm- 

Thcir  conduct  had  been  conformable.     Instead 


n  direct  ami  open  manner  to  his 
encampment,  when  they  had  ascertained  where  it 
was,  and  delivering  their  summons,  as  they  would 
Lave  done  had  their  designs  been  frank  and  loyal, 
they  bad  moved  back  two  miles,  to  one  of  the 
most  secret  retirements,  better  for  a  deserter  than 
an  ambassador  to  encamp  in,  aad  staid  there, 
within  live  mites  of  his  camp,  sending  spies  to 
reconnoiter  it,  and  despatching  messengers  to 
Coutrecaeiir  to  inform  him  of  its  position  and  nu- 
merical strength,  to  the  end,  no  doubt,  that  he 
might  send  a  sufficient  detachment  to  enforce  the 
summons  as  soon  it  should  be  given.  In  fact,  the 
footprints  which  had  drst  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  French  lurking-place,  were  those  of  two 
"  runnel's  "  or  swift  messengers,  sent  by  Juraou- 
ville  to  the  fort  on  the  Ohio. 

It  would  seem  that  La  Force,  after  all,  was 
but  an  instrument  in  llie  bauds  of  his  command- 
ing officers,  and  not  in  their  full  confidence ;  for 
when  the  commission  and  instructions  found  on 
Jnmonville  were  read  before  him,  he  professed 
not  to  have  seen  them  before,  and  acknowledged, 
with  somewhat  of  an  air  of  ingenuousness,  that  he 
believed  they  had  a  hostile  tendency.1 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Wash- 
ington and  his  officers  that  the  summons,  on  which 
so  much  stress  was  laid,  was  a  mere  specious  pre- 
test to  mask  their  real  designs  and  be  used  as 
occasion  might  require.  "  That  they  were  spies 
itlior  than  anything  else,"  and  were  to  be 
treated  as  prisoners   of  war. 

Washington's  letter  Ip  Dinwiddle,  29t!i  May,  1751. 
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The  half-king  joined  heartily  in  this  opinion  i 
indeed,  h:iJ  the  late  of  this  prisoners  been  in  his 
hands,  neither  diplomacy  ttor  anything  else  would 
hare  been  of  avail.  "They  came  with  hostile 
intention?,"  he  said  ;  ■  they  had  bad  hearts,  and 
if  his  English  brothers  were  so  foolish  as  to  let 
I  he  in  fp,  lie  would  never  aid  in  inking  another 
Frenchman." 

The  prisoners  were  accordingly  conducted  to 
the  camp  at  the  Great  Meadows,  and  sent  on  the 
Mmriag  day  (39th),  under  a  strong  escort  to 
Q  Mo  r  Dinwiddle,  thee  at  Winchester.  Wasli- 
iu^tou  li.ui  treated  them  with  great  courtesy ;  bad 
furnished  DrouiUou  and  La  Force  with  clothing 
from  bis  own  scanty  stock,  and,  at  their  request, 
given  them  letters  to  the  governor,  bespeaking  for 
them  "  the  respect  and  favor  due  to  their  charac- 
ter aud  personal  merit." 

A  sense  of  duty,  however,  obliged  him,  in  hif 
general  dispatch,  to  put  the  governor  on  his  guard 
against  La  Force.  ■  I  really  think,  if  released, 
be  would  do  more  to  our  disservice  than  fifty  other 
meu,  as  he  is  a  person  whose  active  spirit  leads 
hint  into  all  parties,  and  has  brought  him  ac- 
quainted with  all  parts  of  the  country.  Add  to 
this  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Indian  tongue, 
and  great  influence  with  the  Indians.™ 

After  the  departure  of  the  prisoners,  he  wrote 
again  respecting  then :  "  I  have  still  stronger 
presumption,  iudeed  oltnust  continual  ion.  that  they 
were  sent  as  spies,  aud  were  ordered  to  wail  near 
us,  till  they  were  fully  informed  of  our  iutentious, 
■■'Tl'"".    aud   strength,  and    were    to   have    ac- 
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quaiuted  their  commander  therewith,  and  to  have 
been  lurking  here  lor  reinforcements  before  they 
served  the  summons,  if  served  at  all. 

"I  doubt  not  but  they  will  endeavor  to  amuse 
you  with  many  smooth  stories,  as  tbey  did  me  ; 
but  they  were  confuted  in  them  all,  Hud,  by  cir- 
cumstances loo  plain  to  be  denied,  almost  made 
ashamed  of  their  assertions. 

•■  I  have  heard  since  they  went  away,  they 
should  say  they  culled  ou  us  not  to  lire. ;  but  that 
I  know  to  be  false,  for  I  was  the  first  inmi  that 
approached  tliem,  and  the  first  whom  they  saw, 
ami  immediately  Ihey  ran  to  iheir  arms,  and  hrud 
briskly  till  they  were  defeated."  ....  "I  fancy 
they  will  have  the  assurance  of  asking  the  priv- 
ileges due  to  an  embassy,  when  in  strict  justice 
they  ought  to  be  hanged  as  spies  of  the  worst 

The  situation  of  Washington  was  now  ex- 
tremely perilous.  Contreeoeur,  it  was  said,  had 
nearly  a  thousand  men  with  him  at  the  fort,  be- 
sides Indian  allies  ;  and  reinforcements  were  on 
ttie  way  to  join  him.  The  messengers  sent  by 
Jumonville,  previous  to  the  lale  afi'air,  must 
have  apprised  him  of  the  weakness  of  the  encamp- 
ment on  the  Great  Meadows.  Washington  has- 
tened to  strengthen  it.  He  wrote  by  express  also 
to  Colonel  Fry,  who  lay  ill  at  Wills'  Creek,  urg- 
ing instant  reinforce  men  is  ;  but  declaring  his  res- 
olution to  "tight  with  very  unequal  numbers 
rather  (ban  give  up  one  inch  of  what  be  bad 
pUB«d," 

The  half-king  was  full  of  light.      lie  sen!   the 
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scalps  of  the  Frenchmen  Blain  in  the  Isle  skir- 
mish, nccompaiiii'il  by  black  wnnipiim  and  hatchets, 
to  all  his  allies  summoning  them  to  lake  up  arms 
and  join  him  at  Redstone  Creek,  "  for  their 
brothers,  the  English,  had  now  begun  in  earnest," 
It  is  said  he  would  oven  have  sent  the  MaJfH  of 
ihe  prisoners  had  not  Washington  interfered.1 
He  went  off  for  his  home,  promising  to  send  down 
the  river  for  all  the  MngMi  and  Shawnees,  and  to 
be  back  at  the  camp  on  the  30th,  with  thirty  or 
forty  warriors,  accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
children.  To  assist  him  in  the  transportation  of 
bis  people  and  their  effects  thirty  men  were  de- 
tached, and  twenty  horses. 

"  I  shall  expect  every  hour  to  be  attacked," 
writes  Washington  to  Governor  Dinwiddie,  on 
the  29th.  "  and  by  unequal  numbers,  which  I 
must  withstand,  if  there  are  five  to  one,  for  I 
fear  the  consequence  will  be  that  we  shall  lose 
the  Indians  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  driven 
back.  Your  honor  may  depend  I  will  not  be 
surprised,  let  them  come  at  what  hour  they  will, 
and  this  is  as  much  as  I  can  promise.;  but  my 
best  endeavors  shall  not  be  wanting  to  effect  more. 
1  doubt  not,  if  yon  hear  1  am  beaten,  but  you 
will  hear  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  done  our 
duty  in  lighting  as  long  as  there  is  a  shadow  of 

The  fact  is,  that  Washington  was  in  a  high 

stale   of  militury   excitement-      He  was  a  young 

soldier ;  had  been  for  the  lirst  time  in  action,  and 

been    successful.      The   letters  we   have   already 

'  Letter  from  Virginia,     Zomfca  Hag.  175-1. 
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qnoted  show,  in  tome  degree,  the  terror  of  hia 
mind,  and  bis  readme**  to  brave  the  wont ;  bet 
a  short  letter.  written  lo  one  of  hi*  brothera.  oa 
the  31st,  laya  open  the  wee— ta  of  bit  bean. 

"We  expect  every  boor  to  be  ■ttaohed  by 
superior  force ;  but  if  they  forbear  bat  one  day 
longer  we  dull  be  prepared  lor  them.  ....  We 
bare  already  got  tntrenduaenta,  and  are  aboat  a 
palisade,  which.  I  hope,  will  be  finhhed  to-day. 
The  Mingoea  bare  am*rk  the  French,  and.  I 
hope,  will  gire  a  good  blow  before  they  bare 
done.      I  expect  forty  odd  of  tbetn  here  to-night, 

from  Colonel   Fry.  wiD  enable  a»  to  exert  oar 


Alluding  m  a  posttcript  to  the  late  i 


I  fbrUtaateJ y  e 
for  the  right  whig,  where  I  ■tood.wat  ctpoaed  to, 
and  received  all  the  enemy**  fire ;  and  it  «h  the 
part  where  the  man  wai  kiQrd  and  the  reat 
woiaaled.  /aWlifUk.r<lialrWMma«, 
litre  it  MiawtfArntf  oLarmimf  fa  lie  tetmd." 

This  rodomontade,  tat  Heorr  Walpole  termt  it, 
reached  the  ean  of  George  IL  -  He  would  not 
aay   su*    ofaaened   the  king,  dryly,    "if    be   had 
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JCARCITY  began  to  prevail  in  the  camp, 
i  tracts  lind  been   made  with  George 

[  Croghan  for  Hour,  of  which  lie  had  large 

quantities  at  his  frontier  establishment ;  for  be 
was  now  trading  with  the  army  as  well  as  with 
the  Indiana.  None,  however,  made  its  appear- 
ance. There  WB  mismanagement  in  the  com- 
miBsariat.  At  one  time  the  troops  wore  six  days 
without  flour  :  and  even  then  had  only  a  casual 
supply  from  an  Ohio  trader.  In  this  time  of 
scarcity  the  hall-king,  his  fellow  sachem,  Scaroo- 
yadi,  and  thirty  or  forty  warriors,  arrived,  bring- 
ing with  them  their  wives  and  children  —  bo  many 
more  hungry  mouths  to  be  supplied.  Washing- 
ton wrote  urgently  to  Croghan  lo  send  forward 
all  the  flour  he  could  furnish. 

Newa  came  of  the   death  of  Colonel  Fry  at 
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Wife*  Creek.  iaJ  that  W  was  to  be  * 

-T-n-1  uf  die  e  x  peditioo  by  C 
KS  of  North  Cant&M,  who  w 

1  fi.tr  North  C«v 

M  dM  ■  Mri^ 
i   of  hie    mtmtiom, 
t  proefwet  of  bew#r  anfcr  the  com- 
■and  of  a*  experienced  officer,  who  tod  sertad 

to  company  with  his  brother  Lawrence  «t  the 
top  ot"  fVlW^iiia  TW  coinad.  however,  never 
eatow  to  the  camp,  nor  tit  the  North  Cardto* 
troops  reader  any  service  ttt  the  ■■maaigw — the 
ftiraa  ilj  of  which  nigh*  otherwwc  have  bean  kkj 

By  the  death  of  Fry.  the  command  of  the 
tegunrnt  devolved  on  Washington.  Finding  a 
Wank  nmjiir'f  cuti—Mino  among  Fry*  papers,  he 
gar*  it  to  Captain  Ailam  Stephen,  who  bad  con- 
■touted  baneeil'  with  spirit.  As  mere  woald 
~  r  be  other  changes,  be  wroot  id  Gemi- 
~  id  behalf'  rf  Jacob  Van  Branm. 
a  captain  ever  since  we  left  Alex- 
in experienced  ■jifiirtr.  »nd  worthy 
of  the  cwmmand  be  baa  enjoyed.'* 

The  paiinaiied  Tort  watt  now  completed,  and 
waa  named  Fort  Necessity,  bin  the  p;— ■*i"fg 
lajiune  tilat  bad  prevailed  during  its  mnstnictiuo. 
The  nzuity  force,  in  <:imp  was  augmented  to  three 
buudred.  by  [fie  arrival  iroiu  Wills"  Creek  ot*  the 
men  wbo  bail  been  under  Colonel  Fry.  With 
them  ante  Lhe  -urgeon  ot*  the  mriuieut.  Dr.  James 
Craik,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  .tod  <ne  destined  to 
become  a  taithlui  md  flimtMw'ri  "Viand  uf  Wiadi- 
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A  letter  from  Governor  Diuwiddie  announced, 
however,  that  Captain  Haokaj  would  soon  arrive 
with  an  independent  company  of  one  uuudred 
men.  from  South  Carolina. 

The  title  of  independent  company  had  a  sound 
ominous  of  trouble.  Troops  of  the  kind,  raised 
in  the  colonies,  under  direction  of  the  governors, 
were  paid  by  the  Crown,  mid  the  officers  had 
king's  commissions ;  such,  doubtless,  had  Cap- 
tain Mackur.  ••  I  should  hitve  beeu  particularly 
obliged."  wrik's  Wiishinyton  to  Governor  Dinwid- 
die, "  if  you  hud  declared  whether  he  was  under  my 
comnnind,  or  independent  of  it.  I  hope  lie  will 
have  more  sense  than  to  insist  upon  any  unreason- 
able distinction,  because  ho  and  Ids  officers  have 
com  mi-;  ion;-  from  fii.-i  Majesty.  Let  him  consider, 
though  we  are  greatly  inferior  in  respect  to  ad- 
vantages of  profit,  yet  we  have  the  same  spirit  to 
serve  our  gracious  king  as  they  have,  and  are 
aft  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  our  lives  for  our 
country's  good.  And  here,  once  more,  and  for 
the  last  time,  I  must  say,  that  it  will  be  a  circum- 
stance which  will  act  upon  some  officers  of  this 
regiment,  above  all  measure,  to  be  obliged  to 
serve  iijhid  such  different  terms,  when  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  operations  are  equally, 
and,  I  dure  say,  as  effectually  exposed  as  those  of 
others,  who  are  happy  enough  to  have  tho  king's 
commission." 

On  the  9th  arrived  Washington's  early  in- 
structor in  military  tactics.  Adjutant  Muse,  re- 
cently appointed  a  major  in  the  regiment.  He 
was   aceotnpauied   by  Montour,  the   Indian   inter- 
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preter,  now  a  provincial  captain,  and  bron  lit 
with  him  niue  swivels,  and  a  small  supply  of 
powder  and  ball.  Fifty  or  sixty  horses  I 
forthwith  sent  to  Wills'  Creek,  to  bring  od  rur- 
ther  supplies,  and  Mr.  Gist  was  urged  to  hasten 
forward  the  artillery. 

Major  M«*j  was  likewise  the  bearer  of  a  belt 
of  wampum  and  a  speech,  from  Governor  Din- 
widdie  to  the  half-king;  with  medals  for  the 
chiefs,  and  goods  fur  presents  among  the  friendly 
Indians,  a  measure  which  had  lieeti  suggested  by 
Washington.  Tliey  were  distributed  wilh  that 
grand  ceremonial  so  dear  to  the  red  man.  The 
chiefs  assembled,  painted  and  decorated  in  all 
their  savage  finery  ;  Washington  wore  a  medal 
gent  him  by  the  governor  for  such  occasions. 
The  wampum  and  speech  having  been  delivered, 
he  advanced,  and  with  all  due  solemnity  deco- 
rated the  chiefs  and  warriors  wilh  the  medals, 
which  they  were  to  wear  in  remembrance  of  their 
father  tin'  king  of  England. 

Among  the  warriors  thus  decorated  was  a  son 
of  Queen  AJiquippa,  the  savage  princess  whose 
good  graces  Wellington  had  secured  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  by  the  present  of  an  old  watch-coal, 
and  ivlii.-e  friendship  was  important,  her  town 
being  at  no  great  distance  from  the  French  fort. 
She  had  requested  lhal  her  son  might  be  admitted 
into  the  war  councils  of  the  camp,  and  receive  an 
Bngliafa  mime.  The  name  of  Fairfax  was  ac- 
cordingly given  to  him.  in  the  customary  Indian 
funu  ;  i hi-  half-king  being  desirous  of  like  disliuc- 
ti.'ii.    w 'lived    the    ntune    of    Dinwiddie.      The 
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>  returned  the  compliment  in  kind,  by 
giving  Washington  the  name  of  Connotaucarius ; 
the  meaning  of  which  ia  not  explained. 

William  Fairfax,  Washington's  [internal  ad- 
viser, had  recently  counseled  him  by  letter,  to 
have  public  prayers  in  bis  camp;  especially  when 
there  were  I  ml  inn  families  there;  this  was  accord- 
ingly done  at  the  encampment  in  the  Great  Mead- 
ows, and  it  certainly  was  not  one  of  the  least 
striking  pictures  presented  in  this  wild  campaign 
—  the  youthful  commander,  presiding  with  calm 
seriousness  over  a  motley  assemblage  of  half- 
equipped  soldiery,  leathern-clad  hunters  and 
woodsmen,  and  painted  savages  with  their  wives 
mill  children,  and  uniting  them  all  in  solemn  de- 
voii'iu  by  his  own  example  and  demeanor. 

On  the  10th  there  was  agitation  in  the  camp. 
SoOfllR  harried  in  with  word,  as  Washington  un- 
derstood them,  that  a  party  of  ninety  Frenchmen 
were  approaching.  He  instantly  ordered  out  a 
hundred  Btid  fifty  of  his  best  men  ;  put  himself 
at  their  head,  and  leaving  Major  Muse  with  the 
n  the  fort  and  mount  the  swivels,  sal- 
lied forth  "in  the  full  hope"  as  be  afterwards 
wrote  to  Governor  Dtnwiddio,  '■  of  procuring  him 
another  present  of  French  prisoners." 

It  was  another  effervescence  of  his  youthful 
military  ardor,  and  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  report  of  the  scouts  had  been  either  exag- 
gernled  or  misunderstood.  The  ninety  French- 
ilitnry  array  dwindled  down  into  nine 
French  deserters. 

According  to  their  account,  the  fort  at  the  Fork 
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was  completed,  and  named  Duquesne,  in  honor 
of  the  Governor  of  Canada.  It  wan  proof  against 
ill  ;rti  I.  k.  excepting  with  bombs,  on  the  land 
side.  The  garrison  did  not  exceed  live  hundred, 
but  two  hunilred  more  were  hourly  expected, 
and  nine  hundred  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 

Washington's  suspicious  with  respect  to  La 
Force's  party  were  justified  by  the  report  of 
these  deserters ;  they  had  been  sent  out  as  spies, 
and  were  to  show  the  summons  if  discovered  or 
overpowered.  The  French  commander,  they 
added,  had  been  blamed  for  sending  out  so  small 
a  party. 

On  the  same  day  Captain  Mnekay  arrived, 
with  his  independent  company  of  South  Caroli- 
nians. The  cross-purposes  which  Washington  had 
apprehended,  soon  manifested  themselves.  The 
captain  was  civil  and  well  disused,  but  full  of 
fbmlitiM  aud  points  of  etiquette.  Holding  a 
commission  direct  from  the  king,  he  could  not 
bring  himsell  i,i  iii.-kiinvv]..-dge  a  provincial  officer 
ii.  bis  superior.  He  encamped  separately,  kept 
m*p*ratr  guards,  would  not  agiei-  th:it  Wa-hiug- 
too  dtooM  tmrjn  imy  tallying  place  for  his  men 
in  owe  of  alarm,  and  objected  to  receive  from 
Inn  tin'  punli'  ud  oonntenigfl)  though  necessary 
(..i  linn-  ('.■iniiinri  misty. 

Wn»hin«tou    conducted    himself  with   eircum- 

mldbg   everything  that   might  call  up 

■  ,(iii'- Ii, in    el    rniimmiid,   and    reasoning   calmly 

wfatMm  moh  qsMtloB  oooomdi  hut  he  urged 

ili,'  :;,.i.  niiii  b\  letter,  to  prescribe  their  relative 
rank  mid  authority.      "Ho   thinks   von   liuve  not 
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a  power  to  give  com 


issions   that  will 


him.      It'  so,  I  can   very  confidently  say  that  his 


roold  t' 


a  the  public  advantage.' 


,  Washington 
the  laborious  march  for  Redstone  Creek.  Ah 
Captain  Mackay  could  not  oblige  his  men  to 
work  on  tlie  road  unless  they  were  allowed  a 
shilling  sterling  a  day,  and  as  Washington  did 
not  choose  to  pay  tliis,  nor  to  suffer  them  to 
march  at  their  ease  while  his  own  faithful  sol- 
diers were  hilariously  employed,  lie  left  the 
captain  and  his  independent  company  as  a  guard 
at  Fort  Necessity,  and  undertook  to  complete  the 
military  road  with  his  own  men. 

Accordingly:  he  and  his  Virginia  troops  toiled 
forward  through  the  narrow  defiles  of  the  moun- 
tains, working  on  the  road  as  they  went.  Scouts 
were  sent  oat  in  all  directions,  to  prevent  sur- 
prise. While  on  the  march  he  was  continually 
beset  by  sachems,  with  their  tedious  ceremonials 
and  speeches,  all  to  very  little  purpose.  Some 
of  these  chiefs  were  secretly  in  the  French,  in- 
terest :  few  rendered  any  real  assistance,  and  all 
eipect^d  presents. 

At  Gist's  establishment,  about  thirteen  miles 
from  Fort  Necessity.  Washington  received  certain 
intelligence  that  ample  reinforcements  had  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Duquesne,  and  a  large  force  would 
instantly  be  detached  against  him.  Coming  to 
a  halt,  he  began  to  throw  up  intrenehments, 
calling  in  two  foraging  [ponies,  and  sending  word 
to  Captain  Mackay  to  join  him  with  all  speed. 
The  captain  and   his   company   arrived    in    the 
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evening;  the  foraging  parties  the  next  morning. 
A  MBncil  trf  W»r  WM  held,  in  which  the  idea  of 
awaiting  the  enemy  at  this  plaee  was  unani- 
mously abandoned. 

A  ni|iiil  and  toilsome  retreat  ensued.  There 
»ib  n  deficiency  of  horses.  Washington  gave  up 
his  own  lo  aid  in  transporting  the  military  muni- 
tions, leaving  his  baggage  to  be  brought  on  by 
•oldjan,  whom  he  paid  liberally.  The  other  offi- 
oeri  followed  his  example.  The  weather  was 
sultry ;  the  roads  were  rough ;  provisions  were 
•canty,  and  the  men  dispirited  by  hunger.  Tl« 
Yir-iiii,iii  SotdSan  took  turns  to  drag  the  swivels, 
but  lilt  tbaoal  insulted  by  the  conduct  of  the 
South  Carolinians,  who,  piquing  themselves  upon 
their  assumed  privileges  as  "  king's  soldiers," 
s/innlrri'.l  n]nng  at  their  esse  ;  refusing  to  act  as 
pMooora,  or  participate  in  the  extra  labors  inci- 
.l.-ni   M  :i  hurried  retreat. 

On  JM  bfl  "i"  Mf  they  re-ached  the  Great 
Meadow*.  Here  the  Virginians,  exhausted  by 
raligno,  hunger,  and  vexation,  declared  they  would 
carry  the  haggage  ami  drag  llie  swivels  no  fur- 
'.'utrary  to  his  original  intentions,  there- 
for*. Washington  determined  to  hah  here  for  the 
prew-nt,  and  fortify,  seodnag  off  expresses  to  hasten 
>nppli<*  ami  reinforcements  from  Wills'  Creek, 
whor*  be  had  reason  M  belie  v*  that  two  ioJepen- 
ileni  companies  front  New  York  were  by  this 
i h.ii<'  *> .  *,-.i 

lite  retreat  lo  tha  Great  Meadows  had  not 
hear,  in  the  mart  toe,  precipitate.  Captain  de 
YtMw*.  a  hroth«4Mn4aw  of  Juimrtlie-,  had  acta- 
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ally  sallied  forth  from  Fort  Duquesne  at  tin-  head 
of  upwards  of  five  hundred  French,  mid  several 
hundred  Indians,  eager  to  avenge  the  death  of 
l,i-  relative.  Arriving  about  dawn  of  day  at 
Gist's  plantation,  he  surrounded  llie  works  which 
Wellington  had  hastily  thrown  up  there,  and 
fired,  into  them.  Finding  them  deserted,  he  eon- 
eluded  that  those  of  whom  he  came  in  search  had 
made  good  their  retreat  to  the  settlements,  and  it 
was  too  late  to  pursue  them.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  Fort  Duquesne,  when  a  de- 
serter arrived,  who  gave  word  that  Washington 
had  come  lo  n  halt  in  the  Great  Meadows,  where 
bis  troops  were  iti  a  starving  condition;  for  his 
own  part,  he  added,  hearing  that  the  French  were 
coming,  lie  had  deserted  to  [hem  to  escape  star- 
vation. 

De  VUliera  ordered  the  fellow  into  confine- 
ment; to  be  rewarded  if  his  words  proved  true, 
otherwise  to  be  hanged.  He  then  pushed  for- 
ward for  the  Great  Meadows.1 

In  the  meau  time  Washington  had  eserted 
himself  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  Fort  Necessity, 
nothing  of  which  had  been  done  by  Captain 
Maekay  and  his  men,  while  encamped  there. 
The  fort  was  about  n  hundred  feet  square,  pro- 
tected by  trenches  and  palisades.  It  stood  on 
the  margin  of  a  small  stream,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  Great  Meadows,  which  ta  a  grassy  plain, 
j>mu:i'i]y  level,  surrounded  by  wooded  bills  of  a 
moderate  height,  and  at  that  place  about  two  hun- 
dred and  lifiy  yards  wide.  Wn.-liiii^iuii  asked  no 
1  U«iril*«  RiijiUtr  of  Ftmtgleania,  vol.  iv.  p.  89, 
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e  from  the  South  Carolina  troops,  but  set 
lo  work  with  his  Virginians,  animating  them  by 
word  mid  example  ;  sharing  in  the  labor  of  (til- 
ing trees,  hewing  off  the  branches,  and  roll- 
ing up  the  trunks  to  form  a  breastwork. 

At  this  critical  juncture  he  was  deserted  by 
his  Indian  allies.  They  were  disheartened  at  tbe 
scanty  preparations  tor  defense  Bgninof  a  superior 
force,  and  offended  nt  being  subjected  to  military 
command.  The  half-king  I  bought  lie  had  not 
been  sulfk-iently  consulted,  and  that  his  advice 
had  not  boon  siitlii.'ieiitly  followed  ;  such,  at  least, 
were  some  of  the  reasons  which  he  subsequently 
gave  for  abandoning  the  youthful  commander  on 
the  approach  of  danger.  The  true  reason  was  a 
desire  to  put  bis  wife  nnd  children  in  a  place  of 
safety.  Most  of  bis  warriors  followed  bis  exam- 
ple i  t«j  few,  tad  those  probably  who  bad  no 
families  at  risk,  remained  in  ihB  camp. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d,  while  Wash- 
ington and  his  men  were  working  on  the  fort,  a 
M'ntiiH  I  i-iiiiii'  in  wounded  and  bleeding,  having 
bmn  tired  upon.  Scouts  brought  word  shortly 
tftenrard*  tlmt  the  French  were  in  force,  about 
fear  mill'*  off.  Washington  drew  up  his  men  on 
level  ground  outside  of  the  works,  to  await  their 
iitt.ick.  About  U  o'clock  there  was  a  firing  of 
musketry  liuni  among  trees  on  rising  ground,  but 
so  distant  us  to  do  no  hnrra  :  suspecting  this  to 
Is'  i  -i  i  .i;.i ■..■■11  daaigned  to  draw  his  men  into  the 
woods,  be  ordered  them  to  keep  quiet. and  re- 
t j-.Ni  11  Imiii  tiring  until  the  foe  should  show  l" 
mIi'o*.  and  draw  near. 


mad  j-A*4    troop*    were  half  <buvM<l    in  iheir 
Imifcii,  ami  mmmy  of  their  mmltt*  w«  rao- 

About   rigbt  ni  night   the    French   i 
parley.     Waahlngton    hesitntM.      It  e 
stratagem   In  pdn   n<imiit*iio 
fort.     The    request  wns  npMtod,    with    tlM  "■' 

ditiou    llmt   hii  ntlkvr    rnijjhl  Ik-  -enl  I" 

tlifin,  tjinii-r  iin-ii'  parole  bf  bbMAtyi     I  nii.i 

lUUHttlj  tl.t-    CIh-VsiN.    I'    .(.■     Pi -H.HIII. ■•,.    I    ■ 

the  PBgSWWt,  iiml    tin-    only  «m  who    OQUie    »|".ik 
French     iwrwlly,     WW     wi.uiiiliil     I     dl  ftbll  i 

Wii-^h  ir--  ■  ■  ■'  ■    ■ 

Jaoob   Van   I1ili.uh. 

■■  ■■  ■   

in  w&icb  tiie  guvisMMl  wm   rftq I  to 

both  ware  rejected.     Hi    retained  i 

with   Written  article*  of   ITpfrnllril'ffl         ! 

■ 
it  liHiid.   \ 

■ 
■ 
■ 

e  bail.- 
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the  cspitulnlion,  article  by  article,  in  mongrel  F,ng- 
lish,  while  Washington  and  bis  officers  stood  lis- 
tening, endeavoring  lo  disentangle  the  meaning. 
One  article  stipulated  that  on  surrendering  the 
Ibrt  they  should  leave  all  their  military  stores,  mu- 
nitions, and  artillery  in  possession  of  the  French. 
This  was  objected  to,  and  was  readily  modified. 
The  main  articles,  as  Washington  and  his  offi- 
eirs  understood  them,  were,  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  return  to  the  settlements  without  mc- 
lesuition  from  French  or  Indians.  That  tbey 
should  march  out  of  the  fort  with  the  honors  of 
war,  drums  heating  and  colors  dying,  and  with 
all  their  effects  and  military  stores  excepting  the 
artillery,  which  should  bo  destroyed.  That  they 
should  he  allowed  to  deposit  their  effects  in  some 
secret  place,  and  leave  a  guard  to  protect  them 
until  they  could  send  horses  to  bring  them  away  — 
their  horses  having  been  nearly  all  killed  or  lost 
during  the  action.  That  they  should  give  their 
won!  of  honor  not  to  attempt  any  buildings  or 
improvements  on  the  lauds  of  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  for  the  space  of  a  year.  That  the  pris- 
oners token  in  the  skirmish  'if  Jumouville  should 
U'  resun-oil.  and  until  their  delivery  Captain  Van 
Himim  inil  Captain  Stobo  should  remain  with 
the  French  as  hostages.1 

II  il    iit-M  niiii'tiing  accordingly,  Washington  and 

I  Ilnrafi.  WaliH'U',  in  4  flipjmut  nolit-e  of  this  cnjiiluTiUiiin, 
my*  i  "  Tlir  I  'i-riii  li  Imvr  lied  op  ih*  hwdi  of  mi  excellent 
fanfare*,  ■  M*jor  Wmhinglon  whoiu  th«y  look  and  engaged 
niH  lo  t»rn  tot  one  vtar."  (  Vtwrrtptmdrttet,  tot.  iii.  p.  73.) 
Wal|kili>,  ui  |U|  tarty  data,  WW  li>  hive  cuii-idvred  VVusb- 
li«l»»  *  poriwl  lire  .viler. 


■ 


wn-ftl    mioo,   but    leavine;    deluaa   a   larga   3 
Ibd   cmbrtioa  to    be  tHUHpanrtttl*     Searaefy  1 


tlmmm  ill  the  ;n™  of  Mfnintarioai.  ihay  «n  b>- 
M  bf  *  buna  body  of  Inaauuk  aU»  to  Ute 
Fiwi  wiu  began  phxnderiog  the  iMEgagw,  ami 
auiMiBiug  o«ncr  mrpriTifW  Saewg  lua&dMt 
F.-vaeh  <iid  not,  or  csuid  out.  pnmu  dun.  wmI 
thai  all  the  bafffiwe  which  ■ztald  MS  ba   ttwm 
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scanty,  and  they  had  st-venty  weary  miles  to  ac- 
complish before  they  could  meet  with  supplies. 
Washington,  however,  encouraged  them  by  his 
own  steadfast  and  cheerful  demeanor,  and  by 
sharing  all  their  toils  and  privations;  a»d  at 
length  conducted  them  in  safety  to  Wilis'  Creek. 
v  here  they  found  ample  provisions  in  tie  military 
magazine*.  Leaving  them  ben  to  recover  their 
strength,  he  proceeded  with  Captain  Mackav  to 
Williamsburg,  to  make  his   military  report  Va  the 


A  copy  of  the  capitulation  was  subsequently 
laid  before  tbc  Virginia  House  of  Burgesaea, 
with  explanations.  Notwithstanding  tbe  unfor- 
tunate result  of  tbe  campaign,  tbe  eoudnct  of 
Washington  and  bis  officers  was  properly  affirm 
ciated.  and  tbey  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
their  bravery,  and  gallant  defense  of  their  coon- 
try.  Three  hundred  pistoles  (nearly  eleven  hun- 
dred dollars)  also  were  voted  to  be  distributed 
among  the  privates  who  had  been  in  anion. 

r  rota  the  vote  of  utanka,  two  officers  were  ex- 
eat 
r  of 
,  Jacob    Vaai 
Bcwaaut  woo  was  nocoscd  of  Oisartien,  id  pur- 
posely misinterpreting  the  articles  of  capitulation. 


i   f. >j i > ■  ■  ii ■  i i r 1 4j     :^l-    flBjaaaj  <■  _ 


■  will   I 


dates  la  record  tbe  fortunes  of  tbe  haH-bitig  m 
hi*  withdrawal  from  tbc  camp.      He   and 
of  hi*  warriors,  with   their  wiwe  and  t 
retrauad  to  Angnguiek,  ir.   tlw    hank    \ 
IVl«Hjlh  awia.  where    licorgc    Croghan    bad    an 
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agency,  and  wis  kUowed  money  from  time  to 
rime  fol  rlii.-  miiim-nanee  of  Indian  allies.  By 
the  by,  Washington,  in  his  letter  to  William  Fair- 
fax, expressed  himself  much  disappointed  in 
Croghan  and  Montour,  who  proved,  he  said,  to 
be  great  pretenders  and  liy  vainly  boasting  of 
tin  ir  interest  with  the  Indiana,  involved  the  coun- 
..it  calamity,  causing  dependence  to  be 
pfaced  were  there  was  none."  '  For,  with  all 
llicir  boBBt,  they  never  could  induce  above  thirty 
fighting  men  to  join  the  camp,  and  not  more  than 
half  of  those  rendered  any  service. 

As  to  the  half-king,  he  expressed  himself  per- 
feitly  disgusted  with  the  white  man's  mode  of 
warfare.  The  French,  he  said,  were  cowards ; 
iht:  Kn-li-h,  fools.  Washington  was  a  good  man, 
hut  wanted  experience  :  he  would  not  take  advice 
of  the  Indians,  and  was  always  driving  them  to 
ticlu  according  to  his  own  notions.  For  tliis 
reason  1»-  (the  half-king)  had  carried  off  Mb  wife 
ami  rhil.jivii   !,,  a    pbi.v  i,f  safety. 

After  a  time  the  einefiain  toll  dangerously  ill, 
and  a  conjurer  or  "medicine  man"  was  sum- 
moned to  impure  into  the  cause  or  nature  of  his 
m.'I.Ki'.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
French  had  bewitched  him,  in  revenge  for  the 
greM  blow  he  had  struck  them  in  the  affair  of 
Jumonville;  lor  the  Indians  gave  him  the  whole 
credit  of  that  success,  he  having  sent  round  the 
French  scalps  as  trophies.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
'■'injui'T  :dl  the  friends  of  the  chieftain  con- 
curred, and  on  hi,  deaih,  which  took  pluce  shortly 
1  Uller  to  W.  Knirfax,  Aug.  lllli,  17H. 
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afterwards,  there  wag  great  laiiwniatinn.  mingled 
niih  ihnnis  of  hntiHMfJiifl  vengeance.  The  fore- 
going particulars  are  gathered  froni  a  letter  writ- 
ten In  Johh  Harris,  ait  Indian  trader,  to  the 
Ghtenor  of  Pennsylvania,  at  th.  request  ol  the 
half-  king's  ftifiid  and  Ukm  sachem.  Monacatoo- 
i -li:i.  nil"  rwise  called  Scarooyadi.  ■  I  huiublj 
^includes  John  Harris,  "that  his  death 
is   a   verr  great   loss,  especially  at   this   critical 
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nil  Kb.  if  truly  translated,  would  ioall  probability 
tlii-  .-.ipitulafiou  la  b«  tent  back  instantly  in  the 
milliter.  I  *n  the  contrary,  they  declared  itbai 
laud  la  them  by  Van  Brum  the  death  of  De  J< 

M.  At  Villien,  in  hu  account  of  this  trantaction  to  the 
Frenth  government,  avail*,  himself  of  these  passage*  in  tin 
tspitulation  la  cut  a  -lur  on  the  conduct  of  Washington. 
He  «ay»,  "We  made  Ihe  English,  content  to  tign  that  they 
bad  assassinated  my  brother  in  hit  camp."  —"We  caused 
tbcm  to   abandon   ihe  lands  belonging  to   Ihe   king.— We 

piecei,"  etc.  He  further  »dd«:  "The  English,  .truck  vrith 
panic,  took   to   flight,  and   left' their   flag  and  ono  of  their 

OaM  tnhMlfinrj  tu  tin-  Ion.  Iih>  vuiiibnm-  1"  In;  trail >|Hirteii  '■_.' 
troop*  who  could  not  tarty  their  own  necessary  baggage. 
The  regimental  colors,  an  honorable  aymbols,  were  acrupu- 
lously  tarried  o<T  by  Washington,  and  retained  by  him  in 
after  yean. 

M.de  Villien  add»  another  incident  intended  to  degrade  hla 
enemy.  He  asya,  "One  of  ray  Indian)  took  ten  F-iigli.hmcD. 
whom  he  brought  to  me.  and  whom  I  tent  back  by  another." 
laMH.  tooWaaa,  were  the  men  detached  by  Washington  in 
•  nndad  loiUnra;  and  who,  understanding  nei- 
ther trench  n«r  Indian,  found  a  difficulty  in  explaining  their 
peaceful  errand.  That  they  were  captured  by  the  Indian 
seems  too  mnHi  of  a  gasconade. 

The  public  opinion  at  the  time  was  that  Van  Braam  had 
been  suborned  by  De  Villiera  to  (often  the  offensive  articles 
of  tilt  capitulation  in  translating  Ihein,  so  lhat  they  •tumid 

i"'l  1  Inc.  pride  nor  awaken  tbc  scruples  of  Washington 

and  hi'  officers,  yet  should  stand  on  record  against  them.  It 
is  not  probable  flint  a  French  officer  of  De  Villien'  rank 
would  practice  such  a  base  perfidy,  nor  does  the  subsequent 
treatmer.!  experienced  by  Van  Braam  from  the  French  cor- 
roborate the  charge.  It  in  mi  in*  than  probable  the  inaccuracy 
of  tranilation  originated  in  lii-  i-u..ranceof  the  precise  weight 
and  value  of  worda  in  the  two  languages,  neither  of  which 
was  native  to  him,  and  between  which  he  was  the  blundering 
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with  him  insisted  upon  his  opening  it.  He  did  so, 
but  on  finding  the  tenor  of  it,  transmitted  it  to  die 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Tlie  secret  iuforma- 
tioii  communicated  by  Stoho,  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  a  project  suddenly  conceived  by  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddle,  of  a  detachment  which,  by  a 
forced  march  across  the  mountains,  might  descend 
upon  the  French  and  take  Fort  Duqueane  at  a 
single  blow ;  or,  failing  thai,  might  build  a  rival 
fort  in  its  vicinity.  He  accordingly  wrote  lo 
Washington  to  march  forthwith  for  Wills'  Creek, 
with  such  companies  as  were  complete,  leaving 
orders  with  the  officers  to  follow  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  enlisted  men  sufficient  to  make  up 
their  companies.  "  The  season  of  the  year," 
added  he,  "  culls  for  dispatch.  I  depend  upon 
your  usual  diligence  and  spirit  to  encourage  your 
people  to  be  active  on  this  occasion." 

The  ignorance  of  Dinwiddie  in  military  affairs, 
and  his  waut  of  forecast,  led  him  |*r]>etiially 
into  blunders.  Washington  saw  ths  rashness  of  an 
attempt  to  dispossess  the  French  with  a  force  so 
inferior  that  il  could  lie  harassed  and  driven  from 
place  to  plan-  at  their  pleasure.  Before  the 
troops  could  be  collected,  and  munitions  of  war 
provided.  I  In.*  season  would  be  too  far  advanced. 
Thi-re  would  he  no  forage  for  the  horses;  the 
slivams  would  Ik-  swollen  and  unfocdable ;  the 
i  m  mi;  i. mm-,  nuilii-.'.l  fllljlliwllllll  llj  snow,  and  frost, 
and  »lippery  road*.  The  men.  too,  unused  to 
campaigning  on  the  frontier,  would  npt  be  able 

t<>  rinliin    I  winter  u\  the  wilderness,  with  UO  bet- 

t.'i-    li.  lu  i  (Imn  ■  tool  ;  MpodtUji  in  their  present 
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condition,  destitute  of  almost  everything.  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  cogent  reason*  urged  by  Wash- 
ington in  a  fatter  to  hi-  friend  William  Fairfax. 
then  in  the  Uouae  of  Burgesses,  which  uo  doubt 
was  shown  to  Governor  Dinwiddie,  and  probably 
had  an  effect  in  causing  the  rash  project  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  governor  in  truth,  was  sorely  perplexed 
about  this  time  by  contradictions  and  cross-pur- 
poses, both  in  military  and  civil  affairs.  A  body 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  North  Carolinian 
troops  had  bam  enlisted  at  high  psj,  and  were 
to  form  the  chief  reinforcement  of  Colonel  limes 
at  Wills'  Creek.  By  the  time  they  reached  Win- 
chester, however,  the  provincial  military  chest 
was  exhausted,  and  future  pay  seemed  uncertain ; 
whereupon  they  refused  to  serve  any  longer,  dis- 
banded themselves  tuinultuously,  and  set  off  for 
their  homes  without  taking  leave. 

The  governor  found  the  House  of  Burgesses 
equally  lllinB»H|,lll>1ili  His  demand*  for  supplies 
were  resisted  on  what  he  considered  presumptuous 
pretexts ;  or  granted  sparingly,  under  mortifying 
restrictions.  His  high  Tory  notions  were  out- 
raged by  such  republican  conduct.  "There  ap- 
pears to  me,"  said  he,  '■  an  infatuation  in  all  the 
assemblies  in  this  part  of  the  world."  In  a  letter 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  he  declared  that  the  only 
way  effectuiilly  to  check  the  progress  of  the  French, 
wniilil  be  iin  Ml  of  pwHamiW  requiring  the  col- 

tlritlitf  of  auemHit*  ;  and  in  another,  to  the  Sec- 
retnry  of  Slate,  he  urged  the  policy  of  compel- 
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ling  [lie  colonies  to  their  duty  to  the  king  by  a 
general  pull-lux  of  (wo  and  sixpence  a  head. 
The  worthy  governor  would  have  made  a  fitting 
counselor  Ibr  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Subsequent 
events  have  nhown  how  little  his  policy  was  suited 
lo  compete  with  the  dawning  republicanism  of 
America. 

In  the  month  of  Oclober  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses made  a  grant  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
for  the  public  service;  and  leu  thousand  more 
were  sent  out  from  England,  beside  a  supply  of 
fire-arms.  The  governor  now  applied  himself  10 
military  matters  with  renewed  spirit ;  increased 
the  actual  force  to  ten  companies  ;  aud,  as  there 
had  been  difficulties  among  the  different  kinds  of 
troops  with  regard  to  precedence,  he  reduced 
them  all  to  independent  companies  ;  so  that  there 
would  be  no  officer  in  a  Virginia  regiment  above 
the  rank   of  captain. 

This  shrewd  measure,  upon  which  Dinwiddie 
secretly  prided  himself  as  calculated  to  put  an 
end  to  the  difficulties  in  question,  immediately 
drove  Washington  out  of  the  service  ;  considering 
ir  derogatory  to  his  character  to  accept  a  lower 
aoatmlMOa  than  that  under  which  his  conduct  had 
gained  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Legislnlnre. 

Governor  Shnrpe  of  Maryland,  appointed  by 
the  king  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces 
engaged  against  the  French,  sought  to  secure  hia 
valuable  service.-,  and  authorized  Colonel  Fitzhugh, 
whom  he  had  placed  in  temporary  comnmtid  of 
tin-  ,umv,  to  write  to  him  to  that  effect.  The 
reply  ul  Washington  (15th  Nov.)  is  full  of  dignity 
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s  how  deeply  he  felt  lib  mili- 


nnd  spirit,  mill  el 
lary  degradation. 

*  You  make  mention."  says  lie,  "  of  my  con- 
tinning  in  tlie  service  find  retaining  my  colonel's 
commi*- iuri.  Thi-  i •  1  u : i  hus  tilled  nio  vvilli  surprise  ; 
for  if  you  think  me  capable  of  holding  a  com- 
mission that  has  neither  rank  nor  emolument  an- 
nexed to  it,  yon  must  maintain  a  very  contemptible 
opinion  of  my  weakness,  and  believe  me  more 
empty  than  the  commission  itself."  After  inti- 
mating a  suspicion  that  the  project  of  reducing 
the  regiment  into  independent  companies,  and 
thereby  throwing  out  llio  higher  officers,  waa 
"  generated  and  hatched  at  Wills'  Creek,"  —  in 
other  words,  was  an  expedient  of  Governor  Dtn- 
widdie,  instead  of  being  a  peremptory  order  from 
England,  lie  ;idds  "  Ingenuous  treatment  and 
plain  dealing  I  at  least  expected.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  project  will  answer;  it  shall  meet  with 
my  acquiescence  in  everything  except  personal 
services.  I  herewith  inclose  Governor  Sharpe's 
letter,  which  1  beg  you  will  return  to  him  with 
my  acknowledgments  for  the  favor  lie  intended 
me.  Assure  liim.  sir,  as  you  truly  may,  of  my 
reluctance  to  quit  the  service,  and  the  pleasure  I 
should  have  received  in  attending  his  fortunes. 
Inform  him,  also,  that  it  was  In  ohey  the  call  of 
honor  and  the  advice  of  my  friends  that  I  declined 
it,  and  not  to  gratify  any  desire  I  had  to  leave 
the  military  line.      My   feelings  are   strongly  bent 

Em  had  Washington  hesitated  to  take  this 
step,  it  would  have  been  forced  upon  liim  by  a 
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furtticr  regulation  of  government,  in  [lie  course 
of  the  ensuing  winter,  settling  the  rank  of  officers 
of  His  Majesty's  forces  when  joined  or  serving 
wilh  the  provincial  forces  in  North  America, 
"  which  directed  that  all  such  as  were  com- 
missioned by  the  king,  or  by  his  general  com- 
mander-in-chief in  North  America,  should  lake 
rank  of  nil  onWrs  o.ui  missioned  by  the  governor* 
of  the  respective  provinces.  And  further,  that 
the  general  and  lield  officers  of  the  provincial 
troops  should  have  no  rank  when  serving  with 
the  general  and  field  officers  commissioned  hy  the 
crown;  hut  that  all  captains  and  other  inferior 
officers  of  the  royal  troops  should  take  rank  over 
provincial  officers  of  the  same  grade,  having  older 


These  regulations,  originating  in  that  super- 
cilious, assumption  of  superiority  which  sometimes 
overruns  and  degrades  true  British  pride,  would 
have  been  spurned  by  Washington,  as  instilling 
to  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  high-minded 
brethren  of  the  colonies.  How  much  did  this 
open  disparagement  of  colonial  honor  and  under- 
standing, contribute  to  wean  from  England  the 
affection  of  her  American  subjects,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  their  nlthnnle   assertion  of  independence. 

Another  cause  of  veiatioti  to  Washington  was 
tin-  nfiinl  of  Governor  Dinwiddie  to  give  Up 
the  French  prisoners,  taken  in  the  affair  of  De 
.luimmville,  in  fulfillment  of  the  articles,  of  capitu- 
lation. His  plea  was,  that,  since  the  capitulation, 
lb,.  French  had  taken  several  British  subjects, 
ami  sent  them  prisoners  to  Canada,  he  considered 


IV  Fnd  praotm  rai  dot bed  and  main- 
tained ai  the  p*Uk  expeaee,  anJ  DrouilW  and 
the  eadeu  were  allowed  to  go  at  large :  the  private 
soldier*  were  kept  is  confine  went.  La  Force, 
■fan,  net  Wrice  acted  in  a  military  capacity,  and 
baring  nfftadtrf  against  tbe  peace  and  seeurity  of 
the  frostier,  by  his  intrigues  among  the  Indian*, 
was  kept  hi  dose  durance.  Washington,  who 
knew  nutting  of  this,  was  shocked  <  i< 
WilliamsboTg.  to  learn  that  Ln  Force  was  in 
prison.  He  expostulated  with  the  governor  on 
the  sobjeet,  bat  without  effect :  Dinwiibiie  was  at 
all  limes  pertinacious  but  particularly  an  when 
he  felt  hrm-elf  to  be  a  little  in  the  wrong. 

As  we  shall  have  no  further  invasion  to 
mention  La  Force,  in  comieciicm  with  ilie  HkJMI 
of  this  work,  we  will  anticipate  a  page  of  his 
mining  two  years  in  conlino- 
u  breaking  otit  of  prison,  and 
inilry.  An  nliirin  wus  given, 
ami  wjdfl,  liir  such  was  the 
opinion  of  hi*  personal  -liengili.  di*]wrnte  oour- 
Rge,   wily   cunning,  uud  great   influence   nvi-r   Lhii 


fortunes.      After   i 


Un    If    :-•-:  ■    r.  I 


QiwtWM.  though   olhtn 
ThtT.    aJso,   br   exirwintinary   eMMIM, 
in   breaking   prison,  bat  I'wmii  it    non 
■rvjuie  tbo    wnlrns  of  a  luriiikrl  place. 


•  Van  Bfnatn  BMg 

ail  anrb  nf  it  laMtsuwMj   leading  ihnu    tile  rurtraoL 

Hem  he    remained    uniil    Dearly    exiiaiisieu    ay 

lumanr.      SMfBg   rJjtr    'iuTeniur  aj  Canada  pte 

>  utieAhift 
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escape,  he  came  forth  from  his  hiding-phice.  nml 
surrendered  himself,  invoking  his  clemency.  1 1 1! 
was  remanded  to  prison,  but  experienced  no  ad- 
ditional severity.  He  was  subsequently  shipped 
by  the  governor  from  Quebec  to  England,  mid 
never  returned  to  Virginia,  It  is  this  treatment 
of  Van  Brruim,  more  limn  anything  else,  which 
convinces  lis  that  the  suspicion  of  his  being  in 
eoUufiion  with  the  French  in  regard  to  llie  mis- 
interpretation of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  wrta 
groundless.      He  was  simply  a  blunderer. 


mtry  . 
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however,  when  the  service  of  his  i 
more  called  him  lo  the  field. 

The  disastrous  affair  at  the  Grctit  Meiidowa, 
and  the  other  acts  of  French  hostility  on  the  Ohio, 
had  roused  the  attention  of  the  British  ministry. 
Their  ambassador  at  Paris  was  instructed  lo  com- 
plain of  those  violations  of  the  peace.  The  court 
of  Versailles  amused  him  with  general  assurances 
of  amity,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  trinities.  Tlieir 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  Jame-,  the  Marquis 
de  Mirepoix,  on  the  faith  of  his  instructions,  gave 
the  same  assurances.  Id  the  mean  time,  however, 
French  ships  were  fitted  out,  and  troops  em- 
barked, lo  carry  out  the  schemes  of  the  govern- 
ment in  America.  So  profound  was  the  dissim- 
ulation of  the  court  of  Versailles,  that  even  their 
own  ambassador  is  said  to  have  been  kept  in  ig- 
norance of  their  real  designs,  and  of  the  Inutile 
game  they  were  playing,  while  he  was  exerting 
himself  in  good  faith,  to  lull  the  suspicions  of 
England,  and  maintain  (lie  international  peace. 
When  his  eyes,  however,  were  opened,  he  returned 
indignantly  to  France,  and  upbraided  the  cabiuet 
with  the  duplicity  of  which  he  had  been  made  the 
unconscious  instrument. 

The  British  government  now  prepared  for  mil- 
itary operations  iu  America;  none  of  them  pro- 
fessedly aggressive,  but  rather  lo  resist  and  coun- 
teract aggressions.  A  plan  of  campaign  was  de- 
vised for  1755,  having  four  objects. 

To  eject  the  French  from  lands  whieh  they 
held  unjustly,  in  the  provinco  of  Nova  Scotia. 

To  dislodge   Ihem   from  a  fortress   which   they 
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had  erected  at  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
within  what  was  claimed  as  British  territory. 

To  dispossess  them  of  the  fort  which  tliey  had 
constructed  at  Niagara,  between  Lake  Ontario 
and  Lake  Erie. 

To  drive  them  from  the  frontiers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  and  recover  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  cap  tain -general  of 
the  British  army,  hail  the  organization  of  thia 
campnipi ;  and  through  his  patronage,  Major-gen- 
eral Edward  Braddock  was  intrusted  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  it,  being  appointed  generalissimo  of  all 
the  forces  in  the  colonies. 

Braddock  was  a  veteran  in  service,  and  had 
been  upwards  of  forty  yeara  in  the  Guard?,  that 
school  of  exact  discipline  ami  technical  punctilio. 
Cumberland,  who  held  a  commission  in  the  Guards, 
and  was  bigoted  to  its  routine,  may  have  consid- 
ered Rraddoek  fitted,  by  his  skill  and  preriaeness 
m  a  tactician,  for  a  command  in  a  new  country, 
inexperienced  in  military  science,  to  bring  its  raw 
levies  into  order,  and  to  settle  those  qttesliotis  of 
rank  and  etiquette  apt  to  ari.*e  where  regular  and 
provincial  troops  are  to  act  together. 

The  result  proved  the  error  of  such  an  opinion. 
Braddock  was  a  brave  and  experienced  officer ; 
but  his  experience  was  that  of  routine,  and  ren- 
dered him  pragmatical  and  obstinate,  impatient 
of  novel  expedients  "  not  laid  down  in  the  books." 
but  dictated  by  emergencies  in  a  "  new  country." 
and  his  military  precision,  whieh  would  have  been 
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brilliant  on  parade,  was  a  constant  obstacle  to  alert 
action  in  the  wilderness.1 

Braddock  was  to  lead  in  person  tlie  grand  en- 
terprise of  the  campaign,  iliat  destined  for  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania ;  it  was 
the  enterprise  in  winch  Washington  became  en- 
listed, and.  therefore,  claims  our  especial  attention. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Braddock,  came  out  from 
England  Lieutenant-colonel  Sir  John  St.  Clair, 
deputy  quarle]-imisicr-gi.nt'i(il,  eager  lomake  him- 
self acquainted  wilh  the  field  of  operations.  He 
made  a  tour  of  inspection,  in  company  with  Gov- 
ernor Suarpe,  of  Maryland,  and  appears  to  have 
been  dismayed  at  sight  of  the  impracticable  wil- 
1  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  letters,  relates  some  anecdotes  of 
Braddock,  which  ^ivt  a  familiar  picitire  nl'liim  in  the  fashion- 
able life  in  which  In  hiii I  ruin^li'il  in  Loth  ion,  ami  are  of  value, 
as  letting  us  lata  the  private  uhaTBOter  of  a  man  whose  name 
has  1-econie  proverbial  in  American  history.  "  Braddock," 
Bays  Walpole,  "  Lb  a  very  Iroquois  in  disposition.  He  hail  a 
sister,  who,  having  gamed  away  all  her  little  fortune  at  Bath, 
handed  herself  wilh  a  truly  English  deliherotion,  leaving  a 
note  on  the  table  with  these  linear  'To  die  is  landing  on  some 
ailed!  shore,*  etc.  When  Braddock  wan  told  of  it,  he  only 
said:  'Poor  Fanny!  1  alwajl  thought  she  would  play  till  alio 
would  be  forced  to  tuck  herself  up.'" 

Braddock   himself  had   been   somewhat  of  a  spendthrift. 


,l,v  ,1 


■1  i ■  :j 


'■  Mi-  -I 


■  had  a 


says  Walpole 

"with  Colonel  Glumley,  Lady  Bath's  brother. 

who  had  beei 

r..iriKt""liKnfie, 

(ilumley,  wh 

r  and  wit  (Braddock  had  the 

Utter)  said: 

Braddock,  von 

re  a  poor  dog 

here,  take  my 

purae;  if  you 

kill  me  vou  w 

1  he  forced  to 

run  away,  and 

Uiea  yon  will 

not  have  a  .bill 

og  to  support  you.1     Braddock 

refused  the  p 

urae,  insisted  on  the  duel,  wai 

disarmed,  and 

would  not  even  ask  for  his  life 
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derness,  the    region  of   Washington's    campaign. 

l'V Furl  Cumberland,  he  wrote  in  February  to 

Governor  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  have  the 
load  eat,  or  repaired,  toward  the  head  of  the  river 
Yougtiiogheiiy,  and  another  opened  from  Phil- 
adclphia  for  the  transportation  of  supplies.  "No 
general,"  writes  lie,  "  will  fidvanee  with  tin  army 
without  having  »  coram n ideation  open  to  the  prov- 
inces in  his  rear,  both  for  the  security  of  retreat, 
and  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  provisions,  the 
supplying  of  which  must  greatly  depend  on  your 
province." ' 

Unlortuiintely  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
had  no  money  at  his  command,  and  was  obliged, 
for  expense*,  to  apply  to  his  Assembly,  "  a  set  of 
men,"  writes  he,  "quite  unacquainted  with  every 
kind  of  military  service,  and.  exceedingly  unwil- 
ling to  part  with  money  on  any  terms."  However, 
by  dint  of  exertions,  he  procured  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  to  explore  the  country,  and  sur- 
vey and  lay  out  the  roads  required.  At  the  head 
of  the  com  mis-inn  was  George  Cniglnui,  the  Indian 
trader,  whose  mission  to  the  Twightwees  we  have 
already  spoken  of.  Times  had  gone  bard  with 
Croghan.  The  Freuch  had  seized  great  quanti- 
ties of  his  goods.  The  Indians,  with  whom  he 
traded,  had  failed  to  pay  their  debts,  and  he  had 
become  a  bankrupt.  Being  an  efficient  agent  on 
the  frontier,  and  among  the  Indians,  he  still  en- 
joyed the  patronage  of  the  Pennsylvania  govern - 

When  Sir  John  St.  Clair  hud  finished  bis  (our 

1   Colonial  Mrconli,  vi.  300. 
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of  inspection,  lm  detOUxM  Will-'  Groafc.   »i»l  iht 

PoUininc  for  Iwo  hundred  bUh  In  i  Hint  to  Al- 

^siiii.liiu,  iin'1  npalntd  to  virgin] i 

ml    Braddook.    Tin  butt*  bad  i i"i  hi 

20th  of  Fubrunry   lit    nnrri|il<>n.  in    Vlntnlt,  Uld 

proceeded  to  WlUIuntbnrg  to  bomhU  wilt  I  ton  I 
nor  DburiddJe.     sin.niv  »St*rwtri»  bi  m  jnliwd 

there  by  OoniDodore  Kappa),  wlwM  (qnadf f 

two  Hliip*-of'-wftr,  mid  m'vcniI  fivmipwK  lud  IB* 
chorcd  in  |b|  QhaWpWlO.  Oa  board  <rf  thtM 
ships  MM  tWO  prfOM  ntgfflMOll  tit  nU.iit  llvn  hun- 
dred men  ouch  ;  one  i-ornmandad  by 
Ilnlket,  the  other  by  Colonel  Dunbar;  lOggAif 
with  a  train  of  nrtillcrr,  mid  the  wwnry  mn- 
.  tnr,    Tbt  n^mmH  km  to 

meutcd  to  seven  hiindri-d  hh-ii.  Hall  by  man 
selected  by  Sir  John  St.  Clnir  froin  Virj[inin 
com  panic*  recently  raited. 

Alexandria  was  fixed  ri|«n  a*  the  pltM  *feM 
the  troop*  should  disembark,  nrwl  fMWp.  Tb« 
ihips  were  snsordiii^ly  Iflitwi  up  to  that  plane, 
and  the  levies  directed  to  rejmir 

The  plan  of  tbe  rampaizn  iiWnded  lhA  me  «f 
Indian  aJBaft  Governor  UmmiMh  Lad  already 
•cm  Cfartrtopker  Girt,  the  \mimmr,  Waabwif  nW» 
gnade  m  I75S,  In  engage  *•  Cnarnltnm  and  <*- 
Mka,  ike  fcravert  «W  Dm  SnMfcern  tnb»,  wk* 
be  had  a*  donl*  x-U  tat*  ap  tf*  ha****  fr* 
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already  provided;  ot  least  wei 

so,  considering  the  authorities  on  which  they  wcru 

promised  (u  the  gcueral." 

Trusting  to  these  arrangements,  Bradilnck  pro- 
ceeded to  Alexandria.  The  troops  had  all  been 
disembarked  before  his  arrival,  and  the  Virginia 
levies  selected  by  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  to  join  the 
regiments  of  regulars,  were  arrived.  There  wero 
beside  two  companies  of  hatchet  men,  or  carpen- 
ters ;  six  of  rangers  ;  and  one  troop  of  light 
horse.  The  levies,  having  been  clothed,  were  or- 
dered lo  march  immediately  lor  Winchester,  to  be 
armed,  and  the  general  gave  them  in  charge  of 
an  ensign  of  the  44th,  "to  make  them  us  like 
soldiers  as  possible." '  The  light  horse  were  re- 
tained  by   the   general    us  his   escort  and    body- 

Tbe  din  and  stir  of  warlike  preparation  dis- 
turbed the  quiet  of  Mount  Vernon.  Washington 
looked  down  from  his  rural  retreat  ujx>n  the  ships 
of  war  and  transports,  as  they  passed  up  the  Po- 
tomac, with  the  array  of  arms  gleaming  alon^ 
their  decks.  The  booming  of  cannon  echoed 
among  bis  groves.  Alexandria  was  but  a  few 
miles  distant.  Occasionally  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  In  that  place ;  Jl  was  like  a  garrisoned 
town,  teeming  with  troops,  and  resounding  with 
the  drum  and  fife.  A  brilliant  campaign  was 
■boat  lo  open  under  the  auspices  of  an  cxperi- 
ewoud  general,  and  with  all  I  lie  n 


A  HOTItEiFH  OBSXCTrtf 

His  mother  beard  with  romvni  Of* ntf  |""- 

jeoted  expeditkn  im<>  tbt  wfldMMH     Bufirlsfl 

to  M I  Vbitiiiii,  olitj  t-mri'iilci!  hi i  hjiiilii  to 

expose  bnmlf  i"  tha  haXaahlpi  tod   partli  of 

theae  frontier  ciirnptiigiiN.      Shi:  ilimhlli li'lt  ilm 

value   of  bin  ureeence    nt   home,    hi    mumi ■■<■    I 

protect  lite  <xiin|ilieiilei)  itilnrenli*  of  the  .liiiinslii: 
connection,  ami  liad  watched  Willi  imlinlitdu  OWI 
bis    adventurous    OHBpaigBJIIf,    vblfl     N    nnn'h 

family  welfare  wan  nt   hitwird.      Bow*f*f  18    l 

mother's  pride   may   have  bM>   IIHHUm*    I* y    Ml 

early  ad vanoemeiit  and   renown,  ".hi-   had  rajolaad 

on  his  return  to   the   safer  wiilli"  <.!'  p 

She  was  thoroughly  prm;ii"a!    tad    r-".  ksk   M    >■'■'" 

notions  and    was    not    la  hi   iasaWI    '->■  military 

glory.     The  passion  [or  *rnu  wfctdb  w  i 

the  more  kAct  element*  of   Warhiij;:t'«i.'*   <'t.ara<'- 

ter,  weald  iwn   to   have  been  baktrital  I'm  mi  his 

bUher'i  side  of  tbe  bou*;   it  war.  in  furl,  ihe  old 

duralruu*  fptrit  of  tbe  lie  We»*yi.f(«,nj«. 


terms;  dM  nary,  wben  a   pillai.i    fii|>al«    *•»  at 

band,  aiiebored    in    the    water*    of  tbr    l'<A<*umr ; 

with  all  hi*  defereooe  lor  ber,  whieb  be  retained 
I,  be  oooM  not  WiiiiK  ike  appeal  to  bis 
Haillias.  nl  ii  li   uli  1  '  r    '     *'  ■    Inr* 

•■Weriaf  GelMTaJ   l>a<Wo-*  al  Airiaudna. 
Hit  arrival  >a  bailed  by  b 
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--t.il  to  them  by  Sir  Thomas  Robinson, 
fcmg'a  aeeretftriea  of  state,  in  the  pre- 

■  ili  ill'  ("h-tiiln'-r.      'l"]i«- v-  ititiinin.il  Brad- 

*'i  that     they    had    applied     to    their    n-spee- 

.ililios   for   the   establishment  of  such   a 

fond,  but  in  vain,  and  gave   ii  as  their  unanimous 

'■I'ii rlutt  -itch  ;i   fund  o'liU   never  Ik-  eet&b- 

in  the  colonies  without  the  aid  •■!'  Parlia- 

Tin'v  bad  (bond  it  impracticable,  also,  to 

from  their  respective  govern  men  ts  the  pro- 

Wtiotis  expected  from  them  by  tlie  crown  toward 

"itary  expenses  in  America;   :oid  iiil'i'''-.|..'i|  that 

■book)  Bud  out  some  mode  of  compeJ- 

;  them   to  do   it;  and   that,  in    the   menu  time, 

general    should  make    use  of  his   credit  upon 

svenimeut,  for  current  expenses,  leet    the  expe- 

.!!  come  to  a  stand.1 

■■-in.a;  i-lio  campaign,  the  governors  were 

,    that  New  York  should  be  made   the 

ntre  of  Operations,  as  ii  afforded  easy  access  by 

■  ■I  i.i  iln-  heart  of  the  French  possessions  in 
maiU.  Braddock,  however,  did  not  feel  at  lib- 
ty  to  depart  from    his   instructions,  which  -]■■  .  i- 

■  I    rln-   i. '■'■mi    e.-nlilishiin'iHs  of  the  French   on 

the  objects  of  his  expedition. 

.\l:i_;:.l:. 1     (.'I'liWil     I'l'illt    WCTO    tO    1*  .ittUCkcd 

nit    the  same   time   with   Fort   Duquesne,  the 
by  Governor   Shirley,  with    his   own  and 
William    Pepperell's    regiments,    ami    some 
apanies;    the    bitter    by    Colonel 
sole  tnaiiagei'   and   director  of 
affairs  ;    a   personage    worthy    of  especial 

i  CUsmol  jfrcunb,  vol.  vi.  p.  308. 
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He  ihh  a  native  of  Ireland,  ami  had  OMttC  Mri 
to  this  country  iu  1734,  to  mating''  the  lauded 
estates  owned  by  his  uncle,  Commodore  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  in  the  Mohawk  country.  He  had  re- 
sided ever  since  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mohawk 
River,  in  the  province  of  New  York.  By  his 
agency,  and  hie  dealings  with  the  native  tribes, 
he  had  acquired  great  wealth,  and  lieemiie  a  kind 
of  potentate  iu  the  Intliiui  country.  His  influ- 
ence over  the  Six  Nations  was  said  to  be  un- 
bounded; and  it.  was  principally  with  the  aid  of 
a  large  force  of  their  warriors  that  it  was  ex- 
pected he  would  accomplish  his  part  of  the 
campaign.  The  end  of  June,  "  nearly  in  July," 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  time  when  the  several 
attack.-  upon  Forts  Duipiesnc.  Niagara,  and  Crown 
Point  shouhl  be  carried  into  execution  j  and  Brad- 
dock  anticipated  an  easy  accomplishment  of  his 
plans. 

The  expulsion  of  tlie  French  from  the  lauds 
wrongfully  held  by  them  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  lo 
■  'I  to  Colonel  Lawrence,  lieuMMBt* 
governor  of  that  province  ;  we  will  briefly  add, 
In  anticipation,  that  it  was  effected  by  him,  with 
the  aid  of  troops  from  Massachusetts  and  else- 
where, led  hy  Lieutenant-colonel  Moncktou. 

The  business  of  the  congress  being  finished, 
General  Braddock  would  have  set  out  for  Fred- 
ericktown,  in  Maryland,  but  few  wagnns  or 
teams  bad  yet  come  to  remove  the  artillery. 
Washington  had  looked  widt  wonder  and  dismay 
at  tlie  hug*;  paraphernalia  of  war,  and  the  (TOI  Id 
of  utperflniliea  to  be  transported  across  Ike  mow 
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tains,  recollecting  the  difficulties  he  had  expe- 
rienced in  jit'Uiiuj  over  them  Willi  hi-  iiirn-  swivels. 

and  scanty  supplies.  "  If  our  march  in  to  be 
regulated  by  the  slow  movements  of  the  train," 
Raid  he,  "it  will  In;  tedious,  very  tedious  indeeil." 

His  predictions  excited  a  sarcastic,  smile  in 
Braddoek.  as  betraying  the  limited  Dotiani  of  a 
young  provincial  officer,  little  acquainted  with 
the  march  of  armies. 

In  the  mean  while,  Sir  John  St  Clair,  who 
had  returned  to  the  frontier,  was  storming  at  the 
camp  at  Fort  Cumberland.  The  road  required 
of  the  Pennsylvania  government  had  not  been 
commi-nu'd.  George  Croghan  and  the  other 
commissioners  were  but  just  arrived  in  camp. 
Sir  John,  according  to  Croghini,  received  them 
in  a  very  disagreeable  manner:  would  not  look  at 
their  draught*,  nor  suitor  any  representations  to 
be  made  to  liim  in  regard  to  the  province,  "  but 
stormed  like  a  lion  rampant ;"  declaring  that  the 
want  of  the  road  and  of  the  provisions  promised 
by  Pennsylvania  had  retarded  the  expedition, 
aud  might  cost  them  their  lives  from  the  fresh 
numbers  of  French  that  might  be  poured  in- 
to the  country,  — "  That  instead  of  inarching 
to  the  Ohio,  he  would  in  nine  days  march  his 
army  into  Cumberland  County  to  cut  the  mads, 
press  horses,  wagons,  etc  —  That  he  would  not 
sutler  a  soldier  to  handle  an  axe,  but  by  fire  and 
sword  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  do  it.  .  .  .  . 
That  he  would  kill  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  carry 
away  the  horses,  burn  the  houses,  etc.  ;  and  that 
if  the  French  defeated  them,  by  the  delays  of 
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Pennsylvania,  he  would,  with  hi*  sword  drawn, 
pass  through  (he  province  anil  treat  the  inhabit- 
ants as  n  parcel  of  traitors  to  hie  master.  That 
he  woulrl  write  to  England  by  a  man-of-war ; 
shake  Mr.  Penti's  proprietary  ship,  and  represent 
Pennsylvania  as  a  disaffected  province-  .... 
He  told  us  to  go  to  the  general,  if  we  pleased, 
who  would  give  its  ten  bad  ward*  for  one   that  he 

The  explosive  wrath  of  Sir  John,  which  was 
not  to  be  appeased,  shook  the  souls  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  they  wrote  to  Governor  Morris, 
urging  that  people  might  l>e  set  at  work  upon 
the  road,  if  the  Assembly  had  tuitde  provision 
for  opening  it ;  and  that  Hour  might  be  sent  with- 
out delay  to  the  mouth  of  Canococheagne  River, 
"as  Whig  the  only  remedy  left  to  prevent  these 
threatened  mischiefs."  ] 

In  reply,  Mr.  Richard  Peters.  Governor  Mor- 
ris* secretary,  wrote  in  his  name :  "  Get  a  num- 
ber of  hands  immediately,  and  further  the  work 
by  all  possible  methods.  Your  expenses  will  be 
paid  at  the  next  sitting  of  Assembly.  Do  your 
duty,  and  oblige  the  general  and  (jiiat'termaster  if 
possible.  Finish  the  road  that  will  be  wanted 
first,  and  then  proceed  to  any  other  tliat  may  be 
thought  necessary." 

An  additional  commission,  of  a  different  kind, 
was  intrusted  to  George  Croghan.  SoMUBflf 
Morris  by  letter  requested  him  to  convene  at 
Aii^Ui|iii.-k.  in  Peim-ylvama.  as  many  warriors 
as  possible  of  the  mixed  tribes  of  the  Ohio,  dis- 
1  Cctnml  CxKnlk,  ml.  »L  p.  MS. 
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tribute  among  them  wampum  belts  sent  for  the 
purpose,  and  engage  them  to  meet  General  Rntd- 
dock  when  on  the  march,  anil  render  liim  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power. 

In  reply,  Croghan  engaged  to  enlist  a  strong 
body  of  Indians,  being  sure  of  the  influence  of 
Scarooyadi.  successor  to  the  half-king,  and  of  his 
adjunct,  While  Thunder,  keeper  of  the  speech- 
belts.1  At  the  instance  of  Governor  Morris, 
Croghan  secured  the  services  of  another  kind  of 
force.  This  was  n  band  of  hunters,  resolute  men, 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  inured  to 
hardships.  They  were  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Jack,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  char- 
acters of  Pennsylvania,  a  complete  hero  of  the 
wilderness.  He  had  been  for  many  years  a  cap- 
tive among  the  Indians ;  and,  having  learnt  their 
ways,  had  formed  this  association  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  settlements,  receiving  n  commission 
of  captain  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  band  had  become  famous  lor  its  exploits,  and 
was  a  terror  to  the  Indians.  Captain  Jack  wa3 
at  present  protecting  the  settlements  on  the  Cano- 
cocheague ;  but  promised  to  march  by  a  circuit- 
ous route  and  join  Rraddock  with  his  hunters. 
"They  require  no  shelter  for  the  night,"  writes 
Croghan;  "they  ask  no  pay.  If  the  whole 
army  wa3  composed  of  such  men  there  would 
be  no  cause  of  apprehension.  I  shi.11  be  with 
them  iu  time  for  duty."3 

>   Cohmial  Rtrordi,  vol.  vi.  p.  37ft. 

«  H»zard'i  Rtguttr  of  P«wt  vol.  iv.  p.  «fl. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Wuhjaeton  proclaim*!]  *  Ma  ill  eini| 

hMAWn  —  Benjjuiiii)    Franklin    .ml     h  ■ 
Contracta.—  Departure  for  Will.'  Owik.  —  Kouj(li  Uoada. 
—  Tlie  Central  in  lii.  fTliarint       Hani  Hi  F'.n  Caabar- 
land  —  HuRh  Manxr.—  lir.  Craik.  —  miliary    I 
DMp  Uft— liMq  ivi.i.  —  iii.iimn  in  Qhm>  — 
Indian  Beauties.  -  The   friar,  Ua.  Bright   Uafaatfl 
fasil  lo  WilliwnaliiirK.  —  IntM 
Ion  nut  Indiana  —  ArH'il  of  Conveyance*. 

EXEBAL   Braddock  Ml 
•hIm  <m  iU  HA  of  April.      Waah- 
MgtaD   nidi  ill    behind  a  few  <W  lo 
Mf»    hat    aflaur*.    and    then    rvjohivd    Iiira    al 
Fnatericfeown,  in    Marylm.d.  where  BO 
of  Slav,  tip  ni   proclaimed   one   of  lb 

The  trouble*  of  Broddix*  tiiul 
Hm  Virginian  MAMMM 
tailed  to  fulfill  tlieir  engagement* .  i 
Ma—Lin?  nniK  of  transportation  an  coufldenlly 
ynmixi.  but  fifteen  wagoaa  attd  a  bundled  iraft- 
aaanea  had  arrived.  Mad  there  *■*  '*•  P"*- 
•wS  of  murt.  TWtt  waa  equal  di—|i|iiWnWHiit 
im  amnriaiima.  irtii  a*  lo  •tu*»itJlv  and  ijualji  J  |  aa>l 
fctr  had  lo  -jjdi  rwiud  tit*  unuiiri  "■'  ""J  aUllt" 
far  llac  mhaialuin'i-  of  the  tm«oa«, 

Faan—jiilwly  wltU>-  lb*-  ptusral  waa  tetrtiuf  hi* 
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try,  I  hail  conceived  sonic  doubts  and  some  fears 
for  tlie  event  of  the  campaign  ;  hut  I  ventured 
only  to  say,  '  To  be  sure,  sir,  if  you  arrive  well 
before  Duquesne  with  these  fine  troops,  so  well 
provided  with  artillery,  the  fort,  though  com- 
pletely fortified,  and  assisted  with  a  very  strong 
garrison,  can  probably  make  but  a  short  resists 
ance.  The  only  danger  I  apprehend  of  obstruc- 
tion to  your  march,  is  from  the  ambuscades  of  the 
Indians,  who,  by  constant  practice,  are  dexterous 
in  laying  and  executing  them  ;  aud  the  slender 
line,  nearly  lour  miles  long,  which  your  army  must 
make,  may  expose  it  to  he  attacked  by  surprise  on 
its  flanks,  and  to  be  cut  like  thread  into  several 
pieces,  which,  from  their  distance,  cannot  come 
up  in  time  to  support  one  another.' 

"  He  Bmiled  at  my  ignorance,  and  replied : 
'  These  savages  may  indeed  be  a  formiduble  enemy 
to  raw  American  militia,  but  upon  the  king's  reg- 
ular and  disciplined  troops,  sir,  it  is  impossible 
they  should  make  on  impression.'  I  was  con- 
scious of  an  impropriety  in  my  disputing  with  a 
military  man  in  matters  of  his  profession,  and 
said  no  more."1 

As  the  whole  delay  of  the  army  was  caused  by 
the  want  of  conveyances,  Franklin  observed  one 
day  to  the  general  that  it  was  a  pily  the  troops 
bad  not  been  landed  in  Pennsylvania,  where  al- 
most every  farmer  had  his  wagon.  "  Then,  sir," 
replied  Braddock,  "  you  who  are  a  man  of  in- 
terest there  can  probably  procure  them  for  me, 
and  I  beg  you  will."  Franklin  consented.  An 
.■  ■„;■;.„,  Sparkt  edition,  p.  190. 


style,  loo,  he  arrived  nl  Fort  Cumber]  am  I,  amid 
a  thundering  salute  of  seventeen  gnu*.1 

lly  tliis  lime  the  «i.-tii.'i'ul  ili-i'.iiMii]  ilmi  h< 
was  not  in  a  region  filled  for  such  display,  and 
his  travelling  chariot  was  abandoned  :tt  Fun 
Cumberland  ;  otherwise  it  would  soon  ham  be- 
come ft  wreck  among  the  mountains  beyond. 

By  (lie  19lh  of  May,  the  forces  were  WIM11 
bled  tit  Fort  Cumber  land.  The  two  royal  Ng> 
iinenls,  originally  one  thousand  strong.  DO*  in- 
creased to  fourteen  hundred,  by  men  chosen  from 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  levies;  im  pioritt- 
cial  companies  of  carpenters,  or  pJoOMIl,  thirty 
men  each,  with  subalterns  and  captain- 
pntiy  of  guides,  composed  of  a  captain,  two  aids, 
and  ten  men  ;  the  troop  of  Virginia  light  horwr, 
commanded  by  Captain  Stewart  ;  the  detachment 
of  thirty  sailors  with  tbtlt  Am  »""J  ttw  reiu- 
nante  of  two  iudejM 
Turk,  one  of  which  wm   eommaiidcii  by  CnpUun 

■:  :i-.  .■:    a   ii.ii    m     -.(m!    :,,/.i 
much  hereuiier.  in  : 

Aii'ilii'.n  hmb  in  umiii['.  Of  rLilwijni_-u:  aMo- 
rietv,  and  who  became  a  witni.   . 

tun,  was    l>r  llugli  UeiW,  ■    BflBlflbMMI,   *bu«t 
thini-tiii'." 

In     ii.ii]  served   ■■  autian:  w.' 
tirat  ot 
dartl    to    tin 

the  deW.  i 
by  tht  w*.} 
Dp  his   re.;-.- 
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the  Virginia  troops,  reliving  under  the  standard 
of  [he  House  of  Hanover,  in  an  expedition  led 
by  a  general  who  hud  aided  to  drive  the  chevalier 
from  Scotland.1 

Another  young  Scotchman  in  the  camp  was 
Dr.  James  Craib,  who  had  become  strongly  at- 
tached to  Washington,  being  about  the  same  age, 
and  having  been  with  him  ill  the  affair  of  the 
Great  Meadows,  serving  as  surgeon  in  the  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  to  which  he  stilt  belonged. 

At  Fort  Cumberland,  Washington  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  a  fiirce  encamped  according 
to  the  plan  approved  of  by  the  council  of  war ; 
and   military  luetics,  enforced  with  all   the   preci- 


ealled   over 


The  roll  of  each  company  fn 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  There 
animation  of  arms  and  accoutrements;  the  com- 
manding officer  of  each  company  being  answer- 
able for  their  being  kept  in  good  order. 

The  general  was  very  pnrticulur  in  regard  to 
the  appearance  and  drill  of  the  Virginia  recruit* 
and  companies,  whom  he  had  put  under  the  rig- 
orous discipline  of  Ensign  Allen.  "They  per- 
formed their  evolutions  and  firings  as  well  as 
could  lie  expected,"  writes  Captain  Orme,  "but 
their  languid,  spiritless,  and  unsoldier-like  appear- 
ance, considered  with  the  lowuess  and  ignorance 
of  most  of  their  officers,  pave  Utile  hopes  of  their 
future  good  behavior." a  lie  doubtless  cclim-d 
the  opinion  of  the  general ;  how  completely  were 

1  ,,f  Cumb«. 
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both  to  be  undeceived  as  to  their  estimate  of 
these  troops ! 

The  genera]  held  &  levee  in  his  tent  every 
morning,  from  ten  to  eleven.  He  was  strict  as 
to  the  morula  of  [ho  camp.  Drunkenness  was 
severely  punished.  A  soldier  convicted  of  theft 
was  sentenced  to  receive  one  thousand  lashes, 
and  lo  be  drummed  out  of  his  regiment.  Tart 
of  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  was  remitted. 
Divine  service  was  |>erfurmed  every  Sunday,  at 
the  bead  of  tiie  colors  of  each  regiment,  by  the 
chaplain.  There  was  the  funeral  of  a  captain 
who  died  at  this  encampment.  A  captain's  guard 
marched  before  the  corpse,  the  captain  of  it  in 
the  rear,  the  firelocks  reversed,  the  drums  beat- 
iug  the  dead  march.  When  near  the  grave,  the 
guard  formed  two  lines,  lacing  each  other ;  rested 
on  their  arms,  muzzles  downwards,  and  leaned 
their  faces  on  the  butts.  The  corpse  was  carried 
between  them,  the  sword  and  sash  on  the  colfln, 
and  the  officers  following  two  and  two.  After  the 
chaplain  of  the  regiment  had  read  the  service, 
the  guard  tired  three  volleys  over  the  grave,  and 
returned.1 

Bruddock's  camp,  in  a  word,  was  a  complete 
study  for  Washinglon,  during  the  halt  at  Fort 
Cumberland,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing military  routine  iu  its  strictest  forms.  He 
hud  a  specimen,  too,  of  convivial  life  in  the  camp, 
which  the  general  endeavored  to  maintain,  even 
in  the  wilderness,  keeping  a  hospitable  table;  for 
he  is  said  to  have  been  suiiii-what  of  a  bon  vivaut, 

1  Orme'l  Journal    Journal  uf  the  Sttiincti'l  dclaclimtnl. 
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him  reason  lo  expect  in  such  numbers,  never  ar- 

George  Croghan  readied  tlie  camp  with  but 
about  fifty  warriorB,  whom  lie  had  brought  from 
Anghquick.  At  the  general'*  request  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  invite  ihe  Delawares  and  ShmoeM 
from  tin;  Ohio,  who  reiurned  with  two  chiefe  of 
the  former  tribe.  Among  lite  sachems  thus  as- 
sembled were  some  of  Washington's  former  allies, 
Scnrooyadi,  alias  Monacatouilia.  successor  to  the 
half-king.  White  Thunder,  the  keeper  of  the 
speech- lie  its,  and  Silver  Heels,  so  culled,  probably, 
from  being  swift  of  fooL 

Notwithstanding  his  secret  contempt  for  the 
Indian',  liraddoek,  agreeably  to  bis  instructions, 
treated  them  with  great  ceremony.  A  grand 
council  was  held  in  his  tent,  where  all  his  officers 
attended.  The  chiefs,  and  ail  the  warriors,  came 
painted  and  decorated  for  war.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  military  honors,  the  guards  resting  on 
their  fire-arms.  The  general  made  them  a  speech 
through  liia  interpreter,  expressing  the  grief  of 
their  father,  the  great  king  of  England,  at  the 
death  of  the  hall-king,  and  made  llieiri  presents  lo 
console  them.  'They  in  return  promised  their  aid 
as  guides  and  scouts,  and  declared  eternal  enmity 
to  the  Flench,  following  the  declaration  with  the 
war  song,  "  making  a  terrible  noise." 

The  general,  to  regale  and  astonish  them,  or- 
dered all  the  artillery  to  be  fired,  "  the  drums  ami 
fifes  playing  and  beating  the  point  of  war  ; "  the 
t£te  ended  by  their  feasting,  in  their  own  camp, 
OD  a  bullock   which  the  general   had   given  them, 


following  up  (heir  repast  by  dancing  tbe  n 
dance  round  a  fire,  in  the  sound  of  limit  iincoutt 
drums  and  rallies,  "making  night  hideous,"  bj 
howls  and  yellings. 

"  I  have  engaged  between  forty  and  ulty  In- 
dians from  tbe  frontiers  of  your  province  io  g" 
over  [lie  mountains  wilb  me,"  writes  Braddoti  U 
Governor  Morris,  ■'  and  shall  lake  Crogtnn  «oi 
Montour  into  service."  Crogban  was,  in  effect. 
put  in  command  of  tbe  Indians,  and  a  wirnml 
given  Io  bim  of  captain. 

For  a  time  all  went  well.  The  Indiwu  W 
their  separate  camp,  where  they  passed  hulf  tbe 
night  singing,  dancing,  and  howling.  Tbe  B-ritiab 
were  amused  by  tbeir  strange  ceremonies,  W* 
savage  amies,  and  savage  decorutions.  The  In- 
dians, on  tlii;  other  band,  loitered  by  day  about 
tbe  English  camp,  fiercely  painted  and  arrayed 
gazing  with  silent  admiration  at  the  parade  of  u» 
troops,  their  marchings  mid  evolution*,  and  J*" 
lighted  with  tbe  horse-races,  with  which  the  yuijii; 
officers  recreated  themselves. 

Unluckily  the  warriors  had  brought  their  Sun- 
ilies  with  them  to  Wilts'  Creek,  aud  the  women 
were  even  funder  thun  the  men  of  loitering  about 
tbe  British  camp.  They  were  not  destitute  ■ 
attractions;  for  the  young  squaws  resemble  the 
gypsies,  having  seductive  forma,  small  bands  *d4 
feet,  and  soft  voices.  Among  those  who  visited 
the  camp  was  one  who  no  doubt  passed  for  id 
Indian  princess.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
sachem,  While  Thunder,  and  bore  the  dunlin" 
iiuine  of  Bright  Lightning.1  The  charms  of  these 
lAaM-jSMraal 
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rjld-wood  beauties  were  soon  acknowledge. 
The  squaw?,"  writes  Secrediry  Peters,  "  bring 
tn  money  plenty ;  the  officers  are  scandalously 
fond  of  them."  1 

The  jealousy  of  the  warriors  was  aroused ; 
some  of  them  became  furious.  To  prevent  dis- 
cord, the  squaws  were  forbidden  to  come  into  the 
British  camp.  This  did  not  prevent  their  being 
iouglil  elsewhere.  It  was  ultimately  found  neces- 
sary, for  the  sake  of  quiet,  16  send  Bright  Light- 
ning, with  nit  the  other  women  and  children,  back 
to  Aughquiek.  White  Thunder  and  several  of 
warriors,  accompanied  them  for  their  pro- 
tection. 

As  to  the  three  Delaware  chiefs,  they  returned 
to  the  Ohio,  promising  the  general  they  would 
collect  their  warriors  together,  and  meet  him  on 
his  march.  They  never  kept  their  word,  "  Theae 
people  are  villains,  and  always  side  with  the 
lgesl,"    saya  a    shrewd  journalist  of  the  ex- 

During  the  halt  of  the  troops  at  Wills'  Creek, 
Washington  had  been  sent  to  Williamsburg  io 
bring  on  four  thousand  pounds  for  the  military 
chest.  He  returned,  after  a  fortnight's  absence, 
escorted  from  Winchester  by  eight  men,  "which 
eight  men,"  writes  he,  "  were  two  days  assembling, 
I  believe  would  not  have  been  more  than  as 
many  seconds  dispersing  if  I  hail   been  attacked." 

He  found  the  general  out  of  all  patience  and 
temper  at  the  delays  ami  disappointments  in  re- 
gard to  horses,  wagons,  and  forage,  making  no 
1  Letter  of  Pttcrt  l«  Governor  Morris. 


allowances  for  the  difficulties  incident  io  n  new 
country,  and  to  the  novel  and  groat  demands  upon 
it3  scanty  and  scattered  resources.  He  accused 
the  army  contractors  of  wnut  of  faith,  honor,  and 
honesty  ;  and  in  his  moments  of  passion,  which 
were  iniiuy,  extended  the  stigma  to  the  whole 
country.  This  stung  the  patriotic  sennibility  of 
Washington,  and  overcame  his  usual  self-com- 
mand, and  the  proud  and  passiunate  commander 
was  occasionally  surprised  by  a  well-merited  re- 
buke from  his  aide-de-camp.  "  We  have  frequent 
disputes  on  this  head,"  writes  Washington,  "  which 
are  maintained  with  warmth  on  both  rides,  espe- 
cially on  his,  as  he  is  incapable  of  arguing  with- 
out it,  or  of  giving  up  any  point  he  asserts,  be  it 
ever  so    incompatible    with    reason    or    common 

The  same  pertinacity  was  maintained  with  re- 
spect to  the  Indians.  George  Crogtian  informed 
Washington  that  the  sachems  considered  them- 
selves treated  with  slight,  in  never  being  consul- 
led  in  war  matters.  That  he  himself  had  repeat 
edly  offered  (lie  services  of  the  warriors  under  his 
command  as  scouts  and  niitgnard*,  hut  his  offers 
had  been  rejected.  Washington  ventured  to  in- 
terfere, and  to  urge  their  importance  for  such 
purposes,  especially  now  when  they  were  ap- 
proaching the  stronghold  of  the  enemy.  As  usual, 
the  general  remained  bigoted  in  his  belief  of  the 
all -sufficiency  of  well-disciplined  troops. 

Either  from  disgust  thus  caused,  or  from  being 
actually  dismissed,  the  warriors  began  to  disap- 
pear from  the  camp.      It  is  said   (hat   Colouei  In- 
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nes,  who  was  10  remain  in  command  ai  Fort 
Curalierland,  >nl  vised  the  dismissal  of  all  bat  a 
few  to  serve  as  guides ;  certain  it  is,  before  Brad- 
dock  recommenced  his  march,  none  remained  to 
accompany  him  but  .Scarooyndi,  and   eight  of  his 


Seeing  tin-  "eneml's  impatience  at  the  non-nr- 
rival  of  conveyances,  Washington  again  repre- 
sented to  him  the  difficulties*  he  would  encounter 
in  attempting  to  traverse  the  mountains  with  such 
a  bra  of  wheel-carriages,  assuring  him  it  would 
be  the  most  arduous  part  of  the  campaign;  and 
recommended,  from  his  own  experience,  ihe  sub- 
much  as  possible,  of  puck-horses. 
Bruddock,  however,  had  not  been  sufficiently  har- 
1  by  frontier  campaigning  to  depart  from  his 
European  modes,  or  to  be  swayed  in  his  military 
operations  by  so  green  a  counselor. 

At  length  the  general  whs  relieved  from  pres* 
ent  perplexities  by  the  arrival  of  the  horses  and 
wagons  which  Franklin  hail  undertaken  to  pro- 
cure. That  eminent  man,  with  his  diameter  1st ic 
promptness  and  unwearied  exerlious,  and  by  his 
great  personal  popularity,  had  obtained  them  from 
the  reluctant  Pennsylvania  fanners,  being  obliged 

i  Bruldwk'i.  own  rrcreUry,  William  Shir  I  or,  iw  tlisnf- 
fected  to  bim.  Writing  about  liim  lo  Governor  Murri..  lit  ««- 
tiri Lilly  thnw  "  We  have  *  general  invnl  juilicjuunlv  •_!■"- 
•en  (wr  being  ih.-qmhtlvi!  fi.r  the  Mfstd  he  b  MBftOftA  Id,  in 
every  rwpect."  And  rf  the  secondary  nlTicert:  "Ai 
'  'on't  think  we  hm  much  to  bout.  Home  are  in- 
nw.lcnl  and  ignorant;  otbatl  capable,  hut  rather  liming  *t 
m  abiiiiieitbaii  miking  a  proper  u-eof  I  hem." 
CWwifl/  Rrcordi,  rt.  «IB. 


to  pledge  Ilia  owu  responsibility  Tor  llieir  being 
fully  remunerated.  He  performed  lliia  laborious 
task  out  of  pure  zeal  for  tbe  public  service, 
neither  expecting  nor  receiving  emolument;  and, 
iu  fact,  experiencing  subsequently  great  delay  and 
embarrassment  before  be  was  relieved  1mm  the 
pecuniary  responsibilities  thus  patriotically  in- 
curred. 

Tbe  arrival  of  tbe  conveyances  put  Braddock 
in  good  bumor  with  Feu  nsy  Ivan  in.  In  a  letter 
to  Governor  Morris,  he  alludes  to  the  threat  of 
Sir  John  St.  Ciair  to  go  through  that  province 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  "  He  is 
ashamed  of  his  having  talked  to  you  in  the  man- 
ner he  did."  Still  the  general  made  Franklin's 
contract  for  wagons  tbe  sole  instance  in  whicb  he 
had  not  experienced  deceit  and  villainy.  "I  hope, 
however,  iu  spite  of  all  ibis,"  adds  he,  "that  we 
shall  pass  a  merry  Christmas  together." 


March  from  Fort  Cumberland.  —  The  Great  Savage  Mountain. 

—  Camp  at  the  Little  Meadows.  —  Division  or  the  Forces. 
:  and  his   Band.  —  Scapioyadi  in  Danger. 

-  Illness  of  Washington.  —  Ilia  Hall  at  Ihe  Youghiogheny. 

—  March  of  Braddock.  —  The  Great  Meadow*.  —  Lurking 
Enemies  —  Their  Tracks .— Precantions.  — Tliiekettv  Run. 

—  Scouts.  —  Indian  Murders.  —  Funeral  of  an  Indian  War- 
rior. —  Camp  on  the  Monongahela. —  Washington's  Arri- 

rch  for  Fort  Duquesne.  — The  Fording  of 
Ihe  Monongaheia.  —  The  Battle. -The  Retreat.  —  Death 
Of  Braddock. 

h^PWN'  the  10th  of  June,  Braddock    set    off 

l«sS*  l"r"nl  Forl  Cumberland  with  his  aides- 
jnSJMJ  de-camp,  and  others  of  his  staff  and 
his  body-guard  of  light  horse.  Sir  Peter  Hnlket, 
with  his  brigade,  had  marched  three  days  pre- 
viously; and  a  detachment  of  six  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Chapman,  and 
the  supervision  of  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  bad  been 
employed  upwards  of  ten  days  iu  culling  down 
trees,  removing  rocks,  and  opening  a  road. 

The  march  over  the  mountain  proved,  as  Wash- 
ington had  foretold,  a  "  tremendous  undertaking." 
It  was  with  difficulty  the  heavily  laden  wagons 
could  be  dragged  up  the  steep  and  rugged  roads, 
uewly  made,  or  imperfectly  repaired.  Often  they 
extended  for  three  or  four  miles  in  a  straggling 
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mill  broken  line,  with  the  soldiers  so  dispersed,  io 
guarding  then,  that  an  attack  on  any  aide  would 
Lave  thrown  the  whole  in  confusion.  It  wad  the 
dreary  region  of  the  great  Savage  Mountain,  Mid 
the  ■  Shades  of  Death  "  that  waa  again  made  to 
echo  with  the  din  of  arms. 

What  outraged  Washington's  uotions  of  the 
abstemious  frugality  suitable  to  campaigning  in 
the  "  backwoods,"  was  the  great  number  of  horses 
and  wagons  required  by  the  officers  for  the 
transportation  of  their  baggage,  camp  equipage, 
and  a  thousand  articles  of  artificial  necessity. 
Simple  himself  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  man- 
fully indifferent  to  personal  indulgences,  he  almost 
doubled  whether  such  sybarites  in  the  camp  could 
lie  efficient  in  the  Held. 

By  the  time  the  advanced  corps  had  struggled 
over  two  mountains,  and  through  the  intervening 
forest,  and  reached  (loth  June)  the  LitUe  Mead- 
ows, where  Sir  John  St.  Clair  had  made  a  tem- 
porary camp,  General  Brad  dock  had  become 
aware  of  the  difference  between  campaigning  in 
a  new  country,  or  ou  the  old  well-beaten  battle- 
grounds of  Europe.  He  now  of  his  own  accord 
turned  to  Washington  for  advice,  though  it  must 
have  been  a  sore  trial  to  his  pride  to  seek  it  of 
so  young  a  man  J  but  he  had  by  this  time  suffi- 
cient proof  of  his  sagacity,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  frontier. 

Thus  unexpectedly  called  on,  Washington  gave 
his  counsel  with  becoming  modesty,  but  with  his 
accustomed  clearness.  There  was  just  now  uu 
opportunity   lo  strike   au   effective   blow   al  Fort 
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DnqoeMW)  but  it  might  be  lost  by  delay.  The 
garrison,  according  to  credible  reports,  was  weak  ; 
large  reinforcements  and  supplies,  which  were  ou 
their  way,  would  be  detained  by  the  drought, 
which  rendered  the  river  by  which  they  must 
come  low  and  un navigable.  The  blow  must  In- 
struck  before  they  could  arrive.  He  advised  the 
general,  therei'ure,  to  divide  his  forces;  leave  one 
part  to  come  oil  with  the  stores  and  baggage,  and 
all  the  eumbruus  appurtenances  of  an  army,  and 
to  throw  himself  in  the  advance  with  the  other 
•  part,  composed  of  his  choicest  troops,  lightened 
of  everything  superfluous  that  might  impede  a 
rapid  march. 

His  advice  was  adopted.  Twelve  hundred  meii 
selected  out  of  all  the  companies,  and  furnished 
with  ten  field-pieces,  were  to  form  the  first  divis- 
ion, their  provisions  and  other  necessaries  to  be 
carried  on  packhorses.  The  second  division,  with 
all  the  stores,  munitions,  and  heavy  bugguge,  was 
to  be  brought  on  by  Colonel  Dunbar, 

The  least  practicable  part  of  the  arrangement 
was  with  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  advance. 
Washington  had  urged  a  retrenchment  of  (heir 
lwgg:ige  and  camp  eijuipage,  that  as  many  of 
their  horses  as  possible  might  be  used  as  pack- 
horses.  Here  was  the  difficulty.  Brought  up, 
many  of  them,  in  tiishionable  and  luxurious  life, 
or  the  loitering  indulgence  of  country  quarters, 
they  were  so  encumbered  with  what  they  con- 
sidered indispensable  necessaries,  that  out  of  two 
hundred  and  twelve  horses  generally  appropriated 
to   their   use,  not   more   ihao   a   dozen   could   be 


Rnddoek,  who  had  a  aovereign  contempt  for 
tba  difnby  of  the  wood*,  and  Respited  their 
ttmHfJ,  mptiwf  lo  the  hero  of  the  Pum- 
<jliai.ii  •rr(t)»tn»tifii  in  a  manner  to  which  he 
hut  not  bwfl»  atvrtMtomed.  "There  wis  time 
enough,"  h»  •aid,  "  for  making  arrangement* ;  and 
b*  iiwl  vxpMtflMwd  troop*,  on  whom  he  could 
aomplM*ly  ntf  1<>t  all  pnrpo***." 

■  1-ri.f  '.,  I.  Aujfuilini!  Wuliinetnn.     SpMkt.fl.BL 
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Captain  Jack  withdrew,  indignant  :it  «i  haughty 
a  reception,  and  informed  his  leathern-clad  fol- 
lowers of  hia  rebuff.  They  forthwith  shouldered 
their  rifles,  turned  their  bucks  upon  the  camp, 
Kiid,  headed  by  the  captain,  departed  in  Indian 
file  through  the  woods,  for  the  usual  scenes  of 
their  exploits,  where  men  knew  their  value,  the 
hanks  of  the  Juniata  or  the  Couocochengue.1 

Ou  the  19th  of  June  Braddock'a  first  division 
set  out,  with  less  than  thirty  carriages,  including 
those  that  transported  ammunition  for  the  artil- 
lery, all  strongly  horsed.  The  Lillians  marched 
with  the  advanced  party.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  Scarooyadi  and  his  son  being  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  linn  of  march,  was  surrounded 
and  taken  by  some  French  and  Indians.  His 
son  escaped,  and  brought  intelligence  to  his  war- 
riors ;  they  hastened  to  rescue  or  revenge  him, 
but  found  him  tied  to  a  tree.  The  French  had 
teen  disposed  to  shoot  him,  but  their  savage  al- 
lies declared  they  would  abandon  them  should 
they  do  so  ;  having  some  tie  of  friendship  or 
kindred  with  the  chieftain,  who  thus  rejoined  the 
troops  unharmed. 

Washington  was  disappointed  in  his  antici- 
pations of  a  rapid  march.  The  general,  though 
he  had  adopted  hi*  advice  in  the  main,  could  not 
carry  it  out  in  detail.      His  military  education  was 

1  Od  the  Conwockeugue  unit  Juniata  is  left  the  history  of 
ibeir  eiploits.  At  om  time  you  may  heur  of  ibu  band  new 
Fort  Augusta,  next  at  Fort  Fraoklin.  then  at  Loudon,  (hen  at 
Jiuiiata,  —  ropid  were  the  movements  of  Ibis  hnrdv  band.  — 
ilaiards'  Rtg.  Ptia,  W.  390;  sl<o,  v.  194. 
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should,  at  all  events,  be  enabled  to  rejoin  the 
main  division  before  it  readied  the  French  fort.1 

This  kind  solicitude  on  the  part  of  Braddock, 
shows  the  real  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
]i\  ilcil  nlliivr.  llocr.tr  (.'rail;  l.;i.-k.-i  1  tin-  gen- 
eral's orders,  by  declaring  that  should  Washing- 
ton persevere  in  his  attempts  to  go  on  in  the 
condition  he  then  was,  his  life  would  be  in  dan- 
ger. Orme  also  joined  his  entreaties,  and  prom- 
ised, if  he  would  remain,  he  would  keep  him 
informed  by  letter  of  every  occurence  of  moment. 

Notwithstanding  all  kind  assurances  of  Brad- 
dock  and  his  aide-de-camp  Orme,  it  was  with 
gloomy  feelings  thai  Washington  saw  the  troops 
depart,  fearful  he  might  not  be  able  to  rejoin 
them  in  time  for  the  attack  upon  tliu  fort,  which, 
he  assured  his  brother  aide-de-camp,  he  would  not 
miss  for  five  hundred  pounds. 

Leaving  Washington  at  the  Yougbiogeny,  we 
will  follow  the  uuiivh  of  Braddock.  In  the  course 
of  the  first  day  (June  24th),  he  came  to  a  de- 
serted Indian  camp;  judging  from  the  number  of 
wigwams,  there  must  have  been  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  warriors.  Some  of  the  trees 
about  it  had  been  stripped,  and  painted  with 
threats,  and  bravadoes,  and  scurrilous  taunts 
written  on  them  in  the  French  language,  showing 
that  there  were  white  men  with  the  savages. 

The  next  morning  nt  daybreak,  three  men 
venturing  beyond  the  sentinels  were  shot  and 
scalped ;  parlies  were  immediately  sent  out  to 
scour  the  woods,  and  drive  in  the  stray  horses. 

i  Letter  to  .Win  Augnstinc  Washington.     Spirkx,  it  80. 
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The  day's  march  passed  by  the  Great  Mead- 
ow* and  Fort  Necessity,  the  scene  of  Waetua£- 
lon'a  capitulation.  Several  Indians  were  seen 
hovering  in  the  woods,  and  the  light  horse  mid 
ItidiRD  allies  were  sent  out  lo  surround  them,  but 
did  not  succeed.  In  crossing  a  mountain  beyond 
the  Great  Meadows,  the  carriages  had  to  be  low- 
ered with  the  assistance  of  the  sailors,  by  means 
of  tackle.  The  camp  for  the  night  was  about  two 
miles  beyond  Fort  Necessity.  Several  Frencli 
and  Indians  endeavored  to  reconuoiler  it,  but 
were  fired  Upon  by  the  advanced  sentinels. 

The  following  day  (26(h)  there  was  a  labori- 
ous march  of  but  four  miles,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  read.  The  overling  halt  was  at  an- 
other deserted  Indian  camp,  strongly  posted  on  a 
high  rock,  with  a  Bleep  and  narrow  ascent;  it  had 
a  spring  in  the  middle,  and  stood  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Indian  path  to  the  Monongahela.  By 
this  pass  the  party  had  come  which  attacked 
Washington  the  year  before,  in  the  Great  Alead 
ows.  The  Indians  and  French  loo,  who  were 
hovering  about  the  army,  hail  just  left  this  camp. 
The  fires  they  had  left  were  yet  burning.  The 
French  had  inscribed  their  names  on  some  of  the 
trees  with  insulting  bravadoes  and  the  Iinii:iiis 
had  designated  in  triumph  the  scalps  they  had 
taken  two  days  previously.  A  party  was  scut  out 
with  guides,  to  follow  their  tracks  and  fall  on  them 
iu  the  night,  but  again  without  success.  In  fact, 
it  was  the  Indian  boast,  that  throughout  this  march 
of  liraddock,  they  »aw  him  every  day  from  the 
mountains,  and  expected  to  be  able  to  shoot  down 
bis  soldiers  "  like  pigeons." 
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The  march  continued  to  be  toilful  and  difficult ; 
ou  one  day  it  did  not  exceed  two  miles,  having 
to  cut  a  passage  over  a  mountain.  In  cleaning 
their  guns  the  men  were  ordered  to  draw  the 
charge,  instead  of  firing  it  off.  No  fire  was  to  be 
lighted  in  front  of  the  pickets.  At  night  the  men 
were  to  take  their  arms  into  the  tents  with  them. 

Further  on  the  precautions  became  still  greater. 
On  the  advanced  pickets  the  men  were  in  two 
divisions,  relieving  each  other  every  two  hours. 
Half  remained  on  guard  with  fixed  bayonets,  the 
other  half  lay  down  by  their  arms.  The  picket 
sentinels  were  doubled. 

On  the  iih  of  July  they  encamped  at  Thick- 
etty  Run.  The  country  was  less  mountainous 
and  rocky,  and  the  woods,  consisting  chiefly  of 
white  piue,  were  more  open.  The  general  now 
supposed  himself  to  be  within  thirty  miles  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  Ever  since  his  halt  at  the  deserted 
camp  on  the  rock  beyond  the  Great  Meadows,  he 
had  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  the  Croghan  In- 
dians to  scout  in  the  direction  of  the  fort,  and 
bring  hi  in  intelligence,  but  never  could  succeed. 
They  had  probably  been  deterred  by  the  number 
of  French  and  Indian  tracks,  and  by  the  recent 
capture  of  Scarooyadi.  This  day,  however,  two 
consented  to  recoimoiter ;  and  shortly  after  their 
departure,  Christopher  Gist,  the  resolute  pioneer, 
who  acted  as  guide  to  the  general,  likewise  set  off 
as  a  scout. 

The  Indians  returned  on  the  6th.  They  had 
been  close  to  Fort  Duquesne.  There  were  no  ad- 
ditional works  there  ;  they  saw  a  few  boats  under 
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the  fort,  and  one  with  a  white  flag  coming  down 
the  Ohio;  but  there  were  few  men  I o  be  seen, 
and  few  tracks  of  any.  They  canie  upon  an  un- 
fortunate officer,  shouting  within  half  n  mile  of  the 
fort,  ii, il  brought  a  sculp  as  a  trophy  »f  his  fate. 
None  of  the  pusses  between  the  canip  and  fort 
were  occupied ;  they  believed  there  were  few 
men  abroad  recounoi taring. 

Gist  returned  soon  after  them.  His  account 
corroborated  theirs  ;  but  he  had  seen  a  smoke  in 
a  valley  between  the  camp  and  the  fort,  made 
probably  by  some  scouting  party.  He  had  to- 
leuded  to  prowl  about  tlie  furl  at  night,  but  had 
been  discovered  and  pursued  by  two  Indians, 
and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  Jife. 

On  the  same  day.  during  the  inarch,  three  or 
four  men  loitering  in  the  rear  of  the  grenadiers 
were  killed  and  scalped.  Several  of  the  grena- 
diers set  oil'  to  take  revenge.  They  came  upon 
a  party  of  Indians,  who  held  up  boughs  and 
grounded  their  arms,  the  concerted  sign  of  amity. 
Not  perceiving  or  understanding  it,  the  grenadiers 
fired  upon  them,  and  one  fell.  It  proved  to  be 
the  son  of  Scarooyadi.  Aware  (oo  late  of  their  er- 
ror, the  grenadiers  brought  the  body  to  the  camp. 
The  conduct  of  Bmddock  was  admirable  on  lite  oc- 
casion. He  sent  for  the  father  and  the  other  In- 
dians, and  condoled  with  them  on  the  lamentable 
occurrence;  making  them  the  customary  presents 
of  expiation.  But  what  was  more  to  the  poiut, 
be  caused  the  youth  to  be  buried  with  the  hon- 
ors of  war  ;  at  his  request  tho  officers  attended 
the  funeral,  and  a  volley  was  fired  over  the  grave. 
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These  soldierlike  tributes  of  respect  to  tlie  de- 
ceased, and  sympathy  with  the  survivors,  soothed 
the  feelings  and  gratified  the  pride  of  the  father, 
mid  attached  hini  more  firmly  lo  the  service.  We 
are  glad  to  record  an  anecdote  so  contrary  to  the 
general  contempt  lor  the  Indians  with  which 
liniddnck  stands  charged.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
real  kindness  of  his  heart. 

We  will  return  now  to  Washington  in  his  sick 
encampment  on  the  banks  of  the  Ynii-lii.jghi'iiy, 
where  he  was  left  repining  at  the  departure  of 
the  troops  without  him.  To  add  to  his  annoy- 
ances, his  servant,  John  Alton,  a  faithful  Welsh- 
man, was  taken  ill  with  the  same  malady,  and  un- 
able to  render  him  nny  services.  Letters  from 
his  fellow  aides-de-camp  showed  him  the  kind  so- 
licitude that  was  felt  concerning  him.  At  the 
general's  desire,  Captain  Morris  wrote  to  him, 
informing  him  of  their  intended  baits. 

"It  is  the  desire  of  every  individual  in  the 
family,"  ndda  he,  "  and  the  general's  positive 
commands  to  you,  not  to  stir,  but  by  the  advice 
of  the  person  [Dr.  Craik]  under  whose  care  you 
are,  till  you  are  better,  which  we  all  hope  will  be 
Very  soon." 

Orme,  too,  according  to  promise,  kept  him  in- 
formed of  the  incidents  of  the  march  ;  the  fre- 
quent night  alarms,  and  occasional  scalpiBS  MB* 
ties.  The  night  alarms  Washington  considered 
mere  feints,  designed  to  harass  the  men  and  retard 
the  march  ;  the  enemy,  he  was  sure,  had  not  suffi- 
cient force  tor  a  serious  attack  :  and  he  was  glad 
to  learn  from  Orme  that  the  men  were  in  high 
spirits  and  con  fide  n 


The  t-rdine»»  (i  k; 
i  mpriaeaad  impatience  eroi  m  Eu- 
rope; where  hit  (xtroo, the  Deke  m*  Brwaewick, 
event*  of  the  campaign  be  had 
-TV  Duke,"  write*  Horace  Walpote, 
-  is  moth  fi!«aiMlei4  at  the  Mowmmi  of  General 
I  ImMork,  wko4on  mot  monk  at  if  he  wat  at  all 
impatirnt  to  bt  lentfxd."      The    insinuation  of  the 
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stranger  H  fear ;  bat   in   his   ■ 
fettered  l.j  system. 

Wuhiogtoa  was  warmly  received  en  hi*  ar- 
riwl.  rapedally  by  bis  fellow  aides-de-camp. 
H'jttm  anil  Orroe.  Be  was  Just  in  tine,  far 
tin-  ottarli  ■aoa  Fun  Doqurane  was  to  be  mad* 
on  the  following  day.      The  neighboring  country 
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had  been  recoimoitercd  to  determine  upon  a  plan 
of  attack.  The  fort  stood  on  the  same  side  of 
the  Monongahela  with  the  camp  ;  but  there  was 
a  narrow  pass  Iretween  them  of  about  two  miles, 
witli  the  river  on  the  left  and  a  very  high  moun- 
tain on  the  right,  and  in  its  present  state  quite 
impassible  for  carriages.  The  route  determined 
on  waa  to  cross  the  Monongahela  by  a  ford  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  camp :  proceed  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  for  about  live  miles, 
then  reeross  by  another  ford  to  the  eastern  side, 
and  push  on  to  the  fort.  The  river  at  these 
fords  was  shallow,  and   the  banks  were  not  steep. 

According  to  the  plan  of  arrangement,  Lieu- 
tciiant-eolonel  Gage,  with  the  advance,  was  to 
cross  the  river  before  daybreak,  march  to  the 
second  ford,  and  reerossing  there,  lake  post  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  main  force.  The  ad- 
vance waa  to  1>e  composed  of  two  companies  of 
grenadiers,  one  hundred  and  sixty  infantry,  the 
independent  company  of  Captain  Horatio  Gates, 
and  two  six- pounders. 

Washington,  who  had  already  seen  enough  of 
regular  troops  to  doubt  their  infallibility  in  wild 
bush-lighting,  and  who  knew  the  dangerous  na- 
ture ot'  the  ground  they  were  to  traverse,  ven- 
tured to  suggest,  that  on  the  following  day  the 
Virginia  rangers,  being  accustomed  to  the  country 
and  to  Indian  warfare,  might  be  thrown  in  the 
advance.  The  proposition  drew  an  angry  reply 
from  the  general,  indignant  very  probably,  that 
a  young  provincial  officer  should  presume  to 
school  a  veteran  like  himself. 
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Early  next  morning  (duly  9th),  l«fore  day- 
light, Colonel  Gage  cro-sed  with  the  advance. 
He  was  followed,  at  some  distance.,  by  Sir  John 
St.  Clair.  tjuartermaster-general ,  with  a  working 
party  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  make 
roads  for  the  artillery  and  baggage.  They  had 
with  them  their  wagons  of  tools,  and  two  aix- 
pouiidera.  A  party  of  alxmt  thirty  savages 
rushed  out  of  the  woods  as  Colonel  Gage  ad- 
vanced, but  were  put  to  flight  before  they  had 
done  any  harm. 

By  sunrise  the  main  body  turned  out  in  full 
uniform.  At  the  beating  of  "  the  general,"  their 
arms,  which  had  been  cleaned  the  night  liefore, 
were  charged  with  fresh  cartridges.  The  officers 
were  perfectly  equipped.  All  looked  as  if  ar- 
rayed for  a  let*,  rather  than  a  battle.  Washing- 
ton, who  was  still  weak  and  unwell,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  general,  who 
was  scrutinizing  everything  with  the  eye  of  a 
martinet.  As  it  was  supposed  the  enemy  would 
be  on  the  watch  for  the  crossing  of  the  troops,  it 
had  been  agreed  that  they  should  do  it  in  the 
greatest  order,  with  bayonets  fixed,  colors  flying, 
ami  drums  and  Mil*  heating  and  playing.1  They 
accordingly  made  a  gallant  appearance  as  they 
forded  the  Motion  gal  tela,  and  wound  along  its 
hanks,  and  through  the  open  forests,  gleaming 
and  glittering  in  morning  sunshine,  ai>'l*  K  ti-ppiug 
buoyantly  to  the  "  Grenadiers'  March." 

Washington,  with  his  keen  and  youthful  relish 
for  military  ntiah's,  was  delighted  with  their  per- 
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feet  order  and  equipment,  so  different  from  die 
rough  bush-fighters,  to  which  lie  hail  been  accus- 
tomed. Routed  to  new  lite,  he  forgot  his  recent 
ailments,  aud  broke  forth  in  expressions  of  en- 
joyment and  admiration,  as  he  rode  in  company 
with  his  fellow  aides-de-camp,  Orme  and  Morris. 
Often,  in  idler  life,  he  used  to  speak  of  the  effect 
upon  him  of  the  first  sight  of  a  well-disciplined 
European  army,  marching  in  high  confidence  and 
bright  array,  on  the  eve  of  a  battle. 

About  noon  they  reached  the  second  ford. 
Gage,  with  the  advance,  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Monongahcla,  posted  according  to  orders  ; 
hut  the  river  bank  hod  not  been  gnlliciriitly 
sloped.  The  artillery  and  baggage  drew  up 
along  the  beach  and  halted  until  one,  when  the 
second  crossing  took  place,  drums  beating,  fifes 
playing,  and  colors  flying  as  before.  When  all 
had  passed,  there  was  again  a  halt  close  by  a 
small  stream  called  Frazier's  Bun,  until  the  gen- 
eral arranged  the  order  of  march. 

First  went  the  advance,  under  Gage,  preceded 
by  the  engineers  and  guidea,  and  six  light  horse- 
Then,  Sir  John  St.  Clair  and  the  working 
party,  with  their  wagons  and  the  two  six-potind- 
era.  On  each  side  were  thrown  out  four  flunking 
parties. 

Then,  at  some  distance,  the  general  was  to 
follow  with  the  main  body,  the  artillery  and  bag- 
gage were  preceded  and  flanked  by  light  horse 
and  squads  of  infantry;  while  the  Virginian  and 
other  provincial  troops,  were  to  form  the  rear- 
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The  ground  before  diem  was  level  until  about 
Lalf  n  mile  from  the  river,  where  a  rising  ground, 
covered  with  long  grass,  low  hushes,  and  scattered 
trees,  sloped  gently  up  to  a  range  of  hills.  The 
whole  country,  generally  speaking,  was  a  forest, 
with  no  dear  opening  but  the  road,  which  was 
about  twelve  feet  wide,  and  flanked  by  two  ra- 
vines, concealed  by  trees  and  thickets. 

Had  Braddock  been  schooled  in  the  warfare 
of  the  woods,  or  had  he  adopted  the  suggestions 
of  Washington,  which  he  rejected  so  impatiently, 
he  would  have  thrown  out  Indian  scouts  or  Vir- 
ginian rangers  in  the  advance,  and  on  the  flanks, 
to  beat  up  the  woods  and  ravines ;  but,  as  has 
lieen  sarcastically  observed,  be  suffered  his  troops 
to  march  forward  through  the  centre  of  the  plain, 
with  merely  their  usual  guides  and  flanking  par- 
ties, "as  if  in  a  review  in  St.  James'  Park." 

It  was  now  near  two  o'clock.  The  advanced 
party  and  tie  working  party  had  crossed  the 
plain  and  were  ascending  the  rising  ground, 
Braddock  was  aliout  to  follow  with  the  main 
body  and  had  given  the  word  to  march,  when  he 
bawd  U  excessively  quick  and  heavy  tiring  in 
front,  Washington,  who  was  with  the  general, 
surmised  tli.it  the  evil  he  had  apprehended  had 
come  to  pass.  For  want  of  scouting  parties 
ahead  the  advance  parties  were  suddenlv  and 
warmly  attacked.  Braddoek  ordered  Lieutcu- 
ant-colonel  Burton  to  hasten  to  their  assistance 
with  the  van-guard  of  the  main  body,  eight  hun- 
dred strong.  The  residue,  four  hundred,  were 
halted,  and  posted  to  protect  the  artillery  and 
baggage. 
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The  firing  continued  with  fearful  yelling. 
There  was  a  terrible  uproar.  By  the  general's 
orders  nn  aide-de-camp  spurred  forward  to  bring 
him  Jiu  account  of  the  nature  of  the  attack. 
Without  wailing  for  his  return  ihe  general  him- 
self, finding  the  turmoil  increase,  moved  forward, 
leaving  Sir  Peter  Halket  with  the  command  of 
the  baggage.1 

The  van  of  the  advance  had  indeed  lieen  taken 
by  surprise.  It  was  composed  of  two  compaatof 
of  pioneers  to  cut  the  mud.  and  two  flank  com- 
panies of  grenadiers  to  protect  litem.  Suddenly 
the  engineer  who  preceded  them  to  mark  oat  the 
road  gave  the  alarm,  "  French  and  Indians  !  " 
A  body  of  them  was  EippriiEidiiiig  rapidly,  cheered 
on  by  a  Frenchman  in  gaily  fringed  hunting-shirt, 
whose  gorget  showed  him  to  be  an  officer.  There 
was  sharp  firing  ou  both  sides  nt  first.  Several 
of  the  enemy  fell ;  among  them  their  leader  ;  but 
a  murderous  lire  broke  out  from  among  trees  and 
a  ravine  on  the  right,  and  the  woods  rebounded 
with  unearthly  whoops  and  yellings.  The  In- 
dian rifle  was  at  work,  leveled  by  unseen  hands. 
Most  of  the  grenadiers  and  many  of  the  pioneers 
were  shot  down.  The  survivors  were  driven  in 
"ii  the  advance. 

Gage  ordered  his  men  to  Bx  bayonets  and 
form  in  order  of  battle.  They  did  to  in  hurry 
and  trepidation.  He  wonld  have  scaled  a  hill  M 
the  right  whence  there  was  the  severest  firing. 
Not  a  platoon  would  quit  the  line  tt  march. 
They  were  more  dismayed  by  the  yells  than  by 
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the  rifle*  of  the  unseen  savages.  The  Jailer  ex- 
tended themselves  along  the  hill  ami  in  the  ra- 
vines; but  their  whereabouts  was  only  known  by 
their  demoniac  cries  and  the  pull's  of  smoke  from 
their  rifles.  The  soldiers  Gred  wherever  they 
saw  the  smoke.  Their  officers  tried  in  vain  to 
restrain  them  until  they  should  see  their  foe. 
All  orders  were  unheeded  ;  in  their  fright  they 
shot  at  random,  killing  some  of  their  own  flank- 
ing parties,  and  of  the  vanguard,  as  they  came 
running  in.  The  covert  fire  grew  more  intense. 
In  a  short  time  most  of  the  officers  and  many  of 
the  men  of  the  advance  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Colonel  Gage  himself  received  a  wound.  The 
advance  fell  back  in  dismay  upon  Sir  John  St. 
was  equally  dismayed.  The 
it  were  deserted, 
md  come  up  with  the  rein- 
s  forming  his  men  to  face  the 
rising  ground  on  the  right,  when  both  of  the  ad- 
vanced detachments  fell  back  upon  him.  and  all 
now  was  con  fusion. 

By  this  time  the  general  was  upon  the  ground. 
He  tried  to  rally  the  raeu.  "  They  would  fight*" 
they  said,  "if  they  could  see  their  enemy;  but 
it  was  useless  to  lire  at  trees  and  bushes  and 
they  could  not  stand  to  be  shot  down  by  an  in- 
visible foe." 

The  colors  were  advanced  in  different  places 
to  separate  the  men  of  the  two  regiments.  The 
general  ordered  the  officers  to  form  the  men,  tell 
them  off  into  sinull  divisions,  and  advance  with 
them ;   but    the   soldiers    could    not   be    prevailed 
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upon  either  by  threats  or  entreaties.  The  Vir- 
ginia troops,  accustomed  to  the  Indian  mode  of 
fighting,  scattered  themselves,  and  took  post  be- 
hind trees,  whence  they  could  pick  off  the  lurking 
foe.  In  this  way  they,  in  some  degree,  protected 
the  regulars.  Washington  advised  General  Brad- 
dock  to  adopt  the  same  plan  with  the  regulars; 
but  he  persisted  in  forming  them  into  platoons; 
consequently  they  were  cut  down  from  behind 
logs  and  trees  as  fast  as  they  could  advance. 
Several  attempted  to  take  to  the  trees,  without 
orders,  but  the  general  stormed  at  them,  called 
them  cowards,  and  even  struck  tliem  with  the 
flat  of  his  sword.  Several  of  the  Virginians,  ivho 
had  taken  post  and  were  doing  good  service  in 
this  manner,  were  slain  by  the  fire  of  the  regu- 
lars, directed  wherever  a  smoke  appeared  among 
the  trees. 

The  officers  behaved  with  consummate  brav- 
ery; and  Washington  beheld  with  admiration 
those  who,  in  camp  or  on  the  march,  had 
nppeared  to  him  to  have  an  almost  effeminate 
regard  for  personal  ease  and  convenience,  now  ex- 
posing themselves  to  imminent  death,  with  a  cour- 
age thai  kindled  with  the  thickening  horrors.  In 
the  vain  hope  of  inspiriting  the  men  to  drive  off 
the  enemy  from  the  flanks  and  regain  the  cannon, 
they  would  dash  forward  singly  or  in  groups. 
Tbey  were  invariably  shot  down  ;  for  the  Indians 
aimed  from  their  coverts  at  every  one  on  horse- 
back, or  who  appeared  to  have  command. 

Some  were  killed  by  random  shot  of  their  own 
men,    who,    crowded    in    masses,    fired    with    af- 
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frighted  rapidity,  but  without  aim.  Soldiers  in 
the  front  ranks  were  killed  by  those  in  the  rear. 
Between  friend  mtd  foe,  [lie  slaughter  of  the  offi- 
cer* was  terrible.  All  this  while  the  woods 
resounded  with  the  unearthly  yelling*  of  the  sav- 
ages, and  now  and  then  one  of  them,  hideously 
painted,  and  ruffling  with  feathered  crest,  would 
rush  forth  to  scalp  an  officer  who  had  fallen,  or 
seize  a  horse  galloping  wildly  without  a  rider. 

Throughout  this  disastrous  day,  Washington 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  presence 
of  mind.  His  brother  aids,  Orme  and  Morris, 
were  wounded  anil  disabled  early  in  the  action, 
.mil  the  whole  duty  of  carrying  the  orders  of  the 
general  devolved  on  him.  His  danger  was  im- 
minent and  incessant.  He  was  in  every  part  of 
the  field,  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  murderous 
rifle.  Two  horses  were  shot  under  him.  Four 
bullets  passed  through  his  coal.  His  escape 
without  a  wound  was  almost  miraculous.  Dr. 
Craik,  who  was  on  the  Held  aiteuding  to  the 
wounded,  watched  him  with 
about  in  the  most  exposed  r 
nay  that  he  expected  erery  i 
fall.  At  one  lime  he  was  sent  to  the  main  body 
ru  bring  the  artillery  into  action.  All  there  was 
likewise  in  confusion ;  for  the  Indians  had  ex- 
tended themselves  along  the  ravine  so  as  to  flunk 
thu  reserve  and  carry  slaughter  into  the  ranks. 
Sir  Peter  Halkct  had  been  Bhoi  down  at  the  hciid 
of  fatl  ngtoaat  The  men  who  should  have  served 
thu  guiH  were  paralyzed.  Had  tliey  raked  the 
ravine*  with   grapeshot   the   day  might  have  been 
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saved.  In  his  ardor  Washington  sprang  from  his 
horse,  wheeled  and  pointed  a  bniaa  field-piece 
with  his  own  hanJ,  and  directed  an  effective  dis- 
charge into  the  woods;  hut  neither  his  efforts 
nor  example  were  of  avail.  The  men  could  not 
be  kept  to  the  guns. 

Braddoek  still  remained  in  the  centre  of  the 
field,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  retrieving  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day.  The  Virginia  rangers,  who 
hud  heen  most  efficient  in  covering  his  position, 
were  nearly  all  killed  or  wounded.  His  secre- 
tary, Sliirley,  lind  fallen  by  bis  side.  Many  of  his 
officers  had  been  slain  within  his  sight,  and  many 
of  his  guard  of  Virginia  li^'lit  horse.  Five  horses 
had  been  killed  under  him;  stilt  he  kept  his 
ground,  vainly  endeavoring  to  check  the  flight  of 
his  men,  or  at  least  lo  effect  their  retreat  in  good 
order.  At  length  a  bullet  passed  through  his 
right  arm,  and  lodged  itself  in  his  lungs.  He 
tell  from  bis  horse,  but  was  caught  by  Captain 
Stewart  of  the  Virginia  guards,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  another  American,  and  a  servant, 
placed  him  in  a  tumbril.  It  was  with  much 
difficulty  they  got  him  out  of  the  field  —  in  his 
despair  he  desired  lo  lie  left  iliere.1 

The  rout  now  became  complete.  Baggage, 
stores,  artillery,  evcrviliini:  was  abandoned.  The 
wagoners  look  each  a  horse  out  of  his  team,  and 
lied.  The  officers  were  swept  off  with  the  men 
in  this  headlong  (light.  It  was  rendered  more 
precipitate  by  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  savages, 
number*  of  whom  rushed  forth  from  their  coverts, 
1  Journal  of  ihc  Stnmai'i  itetacJimtnt- 
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nod  pursued  [lie  fugitives  lo  the  riverside,  killing 
several  a»  they  dashed  across  in  tumultuous  con- 
fusion. Fortunately  for  the  tatter,  the  victors 
gave  up  the  pursuit  in  their  eagerness  to  collect 
the  spoil. 

The  shattered  ;irmy  continued  its  flight  after  it 
had  crowed  the  Monongahela,  a  wretched  wreck 
of  the  brilliant  little  force  that  had  recently 
gleamed  along  its  banks,  confident  of  victory. 
Out  of  eighty-six  officers,  twenty-six  had  been 
killed,  and  thirty-six  wounded.  The  number  of 
rank  and  file  killed  and  wounded  was  upwards  of 
■even  hundred.  The  Virginia  corps  had  suffered 
the  most;  one  company  had  been  almost  annihi- 
lated, another,  beside  those  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  tmoke,  had  lost  all  its  officers,  even  to  the  cor- 

About  a  hundred  men  were  brought  (o  a  hah 
about  a  rjuartcr  of  a  mile  from  the  ford  of  the 
river.  Here  was  Braddock,  with  his  wounded 
aides-de-camp  and  some  of  his  officers,  Dr.  Craik 
dressing  his  wounds,  nnd  Washington  attending 
him  with  faithful  assiduity.  Braddock  was  still 
able  to  give  orders,  and  had  a  faint  hope  of  being 
nble  to  keep  possession  of  the  ground  until  rein- 
forced. Most  of  the  men  were  stationed  in  a 
very  udvautageou.-s  spot  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  road  ;  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Burton 
posted  out  small  parlies  and  sentinels.  Before  au 
hour  had  elapsed  most  of  the  men  had  stolen  off1. 
Being  thus  deserted,  Braddock  and  his  officers 
continued  their  retreat;  he  would  have  mounted 
lii.-i  horse,  but  was  unable,  and  had  to  be  carried 
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by  sold  ten.  Orme  and  Morris  were  pawed  on 
litters  Iwrne  by  horses.  They  were  nAMQIM  nlly 
joined  by  Colonel  Gage  with  .i^liiy  nn-it  ivlium 
he  hud  milled. 

Washington,  in  the  mean  time,  Qotwithl  landing 
his  weak  stale,  being  found  most  efficient  in  fron- 
tier service,  was  sent  lo  Colonel  Dunbar's  camp, 
forty  miles  distant,  with  orders  for  him  to  hurry 
forward  provisions,  hospital  stores,  and  wugons 
for  the  wounded,  under  the  escort  of  two  grena- 
dier companies.  It  was  a  hard  and  a  melancholy 
ride  throughout  the  night  and  the  bUowillf  <l»y. 
The  tidings  of  the  defeat  preceded  liim.  i.  i  n>.-  U' 
the  wagoner?,  who  bad  mounted  their  homes,  on 
Braddock'e  fall  and  fled  from  the  field  of  Mill* 
They  had  arrived,  haggard,  at  Dunbar*  rump  at 
mid-day;  the  Indian  yell"  "ill  rinfjtaj  la  (1"Ip 
an.  ■  All  was  lost  !  "  ibey  cried.  "  Braddock 
was  killed  I  They  had  MM  wounded  officers 
borne  off  from  tie  field  in  bloody  sheets!  The 
troops  were  all  cut  to  pieces!"  A  panic  (ell 
upon  the  camp.  The  drums  beat  I*  arm*.  Many 
of  the  soldiers,  wagoners,  and  attendants,  look  to 
%bt :  but  most  of  them  were  forced  back  by  the 

Waebin^Uxi  arrived  at  the  camp  in  Ute  even- 
tag.  and  fuuul  the  agitation  Still  prevailing.  The 
order*  » hiei  he  brought  were  exeeuled  during 
the  weiit,  aad  be  ■»  in  tbts  saddle  early  in  the 
tnuroin*  ■ocoaspaoying  the  eoaroy  of 
At  Gui'i  pbwlatiua.  aUiut  ibif.cen  roil™  «ff.  be 
,  Btadflad 
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brave  soldier,  ambitious  of  reuown  —  an  imhon- 
ored  grave  in  a  strange  land ;  a  memory  clouded 
by  misfortune  and  a  name  forever  coupled  with 
defeat. 


In  narrating  the  expedition  of  Braddock,  we  taHYe  rre<iuently 
cited  the  journal*  of  Captain  Onne  and  of  the  ••  Seamen's 
Detachment."  They  were  procured  in  England  by  tbe  Hon. 
Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  while  Miaiater  at  the  Court  of  Bt  James 
and  recently  published  l>y  [Ik  lli-rnrical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, ably  edited  anil  illustrated  with  an  admirable  Intro- 
ductory Memoir  hj  Winthrop  Sargent.  Esq.,  member  of  that 
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Arrival  it  Fort  Cumberland.  —  Lctlera  of  Wa 
Family.  - 

SHE  obsequies  of  (he   unfortunate   Rrad- 

1   dock  being  finished,  the  escort  continued 

retreat   with  the  sick  mid    wounded. 

ushiiigion,  assisted  hy  Dr.  Craik,  watched  with 
assiduity  over  his  comrades,  Orme  and  Morris. 
Ab  the  horses  which  bore  their  litters  were  nearly 
knotted  up.  he  dispatched  messenger*  to  the  com- 
mander of  Fort  Cumberland  request  In;!  that  others 
might  he  sent  on,  and  that  comfortable  quarters 
might  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  those 
officers. 

Ou  the  1  Till,  (he  end  cavalcade  reached  (he 
fort,  :i!i'l  were  relieved  from  the  incessant  appre- 
hension of  pursuit.  Here,  (oo,  i  1  -.-  i  i  ■  -_r  reports  had 
preceded  them,  brought  by  fugitives  from  the 
buttle;  who,  with  the  disposition  usual  in  such 
cases  to  exaggerate,  had  represented  the  whole 
army  as  maasHcrecJ.  Fearing  Ihese  reports  might 
reach  home,  and  affect  his  family,  Washington  wrote 
to  bis  mother,  arid  hie  brother,  John  Angustiue, 
apprising  them  of  his  safety.  "  The  Virginia 
troops,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  ••  showed 
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th»7  olW  repikh  Fxpated  mil  others,  thai  were 
•rdnred  to  do  then-  doty,  lo  almoM  certain  death ; 
and.  at  U't.  in  deapite  of  nil  the  effort  of  the 
•Seen  to  the  contrary,  they  ran.  as  aheap  punned* 
by  dug*,  and  it  was  impandMe  la  rail*  them." 

To  be*  brother,  he  writes  :  "Aa  I  hare  heard, 
trace  my  arrival  at  this  place,  a  circumstantial  ac- 
1'iiiri!  pf  my  death  and  dying  speech,  I  tale  this 
early  opportunity  of  contradicting  the  first,  and 
of  aiwuring  you  ilmi  I  bave  not  composed  the 
latter.  But,  by  the  all-powerful  dispensations  of 
Providence,  I  have  been  protected  beyond  all 
human  prolmbilily.  or  expectation  ;  for  I  had  four 
bullet*  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot  under 
me,  yd  eMca(>cd  unhurt,  though  death  was  level- 
ing my  companions  on  every  side  of  me  ! 

"We  have  linen  must  scandalously  t>eaien  by  a 
trifling  body  of  men  ;  but  fatigue  and  want  of 
(Uh  prevntl  me  from  giving  you  any  of  the  de- 
tail*, until  I  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  at 
Mount  Vernon,  which  I  now  moat  earnestly  wish 
for,  tiiice  wo  uro  driven  in  thus  far.  A  feeble 
■tain  of  health  obliges  me  lo  bait  here  for  two  or 
throe  days  to  recover  a  little  strength,  that  I  may 
thereby  Ui  enabled  to  proceed  homeward  with 
more  ea*V 

Diinliiir  arrived  shortly  afterward  with  the  re- 
iiuiiri'li  p  of  ihe  array.  No  one  seems  to  bave 
loafed  WOW  largely  in  the  panic  of  the  vulgar 
than  thai  officer.  From  the  moment  he  received 
ttfiogl  of  tut  defeat,  bii  CStop  became  a  scene  of 
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confusion.  AH  the  ammunition,  stores,  and  ar- 
tillery were  destroyed,  to  prevent,  il  was  said,  their 
fulling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  but,  as  it 
was  afterwards  alleged,  to  relieve  the  terror- 
stricken  commander  from  all  incumbrances,  and 
furnish  him  with  mure  horses  in  his  flight  toward 
the  settlements.1 

At  Cumberland  his  forces  amounted  to  fifteeu 
hundred  effective  men  ;  enough  for  a  brave  stand 
to  protect  the  frontier,  and  recover  some  of  the 
lost  honor;  but  he  merely  paused  to  leave  the 
sick  and  wounded  under  care  of  two  Virginia  and 
Maryland  companies,  and  some  of  the  train,  and 
then  continued  his  hasty  march,  or  rather  llighl, 
through  the  country,  not  thinking  himself  safe,  as 
was  sueeriugly  intimated,  until  he  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  inhabitants  could  protect 
him. 

The  true  reason  why  the  enemy  did  not  pursue 
the  retreating  army  was  not  known  until  some 
time  afterwards,  and  added  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
defeat.  They  were  not  the  main  force  of  the 
French,  bill  a  mere  detachment  of  72  regulars, 
146  Canadians,  and  G37  Indians,  855  in  all,  led 
by  Captain  de  Beaujeu.  De  Contrecceur,  the 
commander  of  Fort  Duquesne,  had  received  in- 
formation, through  his  scouts,  that  the  English, 
three  thousand  strong,  were  within  six  leagues  of 
his  tort.  Despairing  of  making  an  effectual  de- 
fense against  such  a  superior  force,  he  was  balan- 
cing in  his  mind  whether  to  abandon  his  fort  with- 
out awaiting  their  arrival,  or  to  capitulate  on 
1  Franklin's  Autobiography. 
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honorable  (emu.  It>  this  dilemma  Beaujeii  pre- 
vailed OH  him  to  lei  him  willy  forth  with  a  detach- 

■ form  an  ambush,  and   give    check  to  the 

enemy.  Do  Ileaujeu  was  to  have  taken  poet  at 
the  riviT,  and  disputed  the  passage  at  the  ford. 
Fcit*  that  purpose  he  was  harrying  forward  when 
mM0TOed  by  the  pioneers  of  Gage's  advance 
parly.  He  was  a  gallant  officer,  and  fell  at  the 
beginning  of  the  light.  The  whole  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  of  French  and  Indians  did 
not  exceed  seventy. 

Such  was  the  scanty  force  which  the  imagination 
of  (he  pan  ie-s  trick  en  army  had  magnified  into  a 
great  host,  and  from  which  they  had  lied  in  breath- 
less terror,  abandoning  the  whole  frontier.  No 
one  could  lie  more  surprised  than  the  French  com- 
mander himself'  when  the  ambuscading  party  re- 
turned in  triumph  with  a  long  train  of  pack  horses 
laden  with  booty,  the  savages  unconthly  clad  in 
the  garments  of  the  slain,  grenadier  caps,  officers' 
golil-lnii'd  eoals,  mid  glilli-riii;:  epaulettes;  flourish- 
tttjr  swords  and  sabres,  or  firing  off  muskets,  and 
uttering  lietidlike  yells  of  victory.  But  when  Do 
OuntnCCBur  was  informed  of  the  utter  rout  and 
destruction  of  the  much  dreaded  British  army, 
hi«  joy  was  complete.  He  ordered  the  guns  of 
tbii  lint  in  lie  Bred  in  triumph, and  sent  out  troops 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 

The  affair  of  Hrnddock  remains  a  memorable 
event,  in  American  history,  mid  has  been  charac- 
terized as  "  the  most  extraordinary  victory  ever 

mIiI !ii I   mill  the   fiirllit'si  (light  ever   made."      It 

sttiiek  a    fatal    blow    to  the  deference   for  British 
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prowess,  which  once  amounted  almost  (o  bigotry, 
throughout  the  provinoBB,  "  This  whole  tran- 
saction," observes  Franklin,  in  his  autobio^z-nphy, 
"  gave  ns  the  lirst  suspicion  that  our  exalted  ideas 
of  the  prowess  of  British  regular  troops  had  not 
been  well   founded." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Coat*  of    Campaigning.  —  Measures    for    Public    Safely.— 
Washington  in  Command.  —  Head-quarters  nl  Wim-lir<ier. 

—  Lord  Fairfax  and  hi*  Troop  of  l(i>r*fl.—  Indian  Ravages. 

—  Pank  at   Winchester.  —  Cause  of  the  Alarm Opera- 

tious    elsewhere.  —  Shirley    a^aiim    Niaynra.  —  Johnson 
against  Crown  Point.  —Affair  at  Lake  tieorge.  — Death  of 
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J|ASHINGTON  arrived  nt  Mount  Verm 
e  26th  of  July,  still  in  feebfa  con- 
U  dition   from   Ins   long  illness,      [lb  cam- 
ing,  thus  far,  hotl  trenched  upon  his  private 
fortune,  and   impaired  one  of  the   best  of  ixins'.i- 
tu  lions. 

In  n,  letter  lo  his  brother  Augustine,  then  a 
member  of  Assembly  at  Williamsburg,  he  casta 
up  the  result  of  his  frontier  experience. 


employed,"  he 


i  the 


winter,  when  I  believe  few  or  non 
undertaken  it,  and  what  did  I  get  by  it?  —  my 
expenses  borne  I  I  mm  then  appointed,  with 
trilling  pay,  to  conduct  a  handful  of  men  to  the 
Ohio.  What  did  I  get  by  that?  Why,  after 
putting  myself  to  a  considerable  expense  in 
I'^uippiii'.'  itnd  providing  necessaries  for  the  cam- 
paign, I  went  out.  was  soundly  beaten,  and  lost 
all !     Came  in,  and   had   my   commission  taken 
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from  me,  or,  in  other  words,  my  command  re- 
duced, under  pretense  of  an  order  from  home 
(England).  I  then  wont  out  a  volunteer  with 
General  Braddoek,  and  lost  all  my  horses,  anil 
many  other  things.  But  this  being  o  voluntary 
act,  I  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  it;  nor  should 
I  have  done  it,  were  it  not  to  show  that  I  have 
been  on  the  losing  order  ever  since  I  entered  the 
service,  which  is  now  nearly  two  years." 

What  a  striking  lesson  is  furnished  by  this 
brief  summary  !  How  iitile  was  he  aware  of 
the  vast  advantages  he  was  acquiring  in  this 
school  of  hitter  experience  I  "  In  the  hand  of 
Heaven  lie  stood,"  to  be  shaped  and  trained  for 
its  great  purpose  ;  and  every  trial  mid  vicissitude 
of  his  early  life  hut  fitted  him  to  cope  with  one 
or  other  of  the  varied  and  multifarious  duties  of 
bis  future  destiny. 

But  though  under  the  saddening  influence  of 
debility  and  defeat,  he  might  client  the  cost  of 
his  campaigning,  the  martial  spirit  still  burned 
within  him.  His  connection  with  the  army  it  is 
true,  had  ceased  at  the  death  of  Braddock,  but 
lib  military  duties  continued  as  adjutant-general 
of  the  northern  division  of  the  province,  and  he 
immediately  issued  orders  for  the  county  lieuten- 
ants to  hold  the  militia  iu  readiness  for  parade 
and  exercise,  foreseeing  that,  in  the  present  de- 
fenseless state  of  the  frontier,  there  would  be 
need  of  their  services. 

Tidings  of  the  rout  and  retreat  of  the  army 
had  circulated  far  and  near,  and  spread  conster- 
nation   throughout   the  country.      Immediate   in- 
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OSIWMM  both  of  French  and  Indians  were  appre- 
hended ;  mid  volunteer  companies  began  to  form, 
for  the  purpose  of  marching  across  the  mountains 
to  the  scene  of  danger.  It  was  intimated  to 
Washington  that  his  services  would  again  be 
wanted  on  the  frontier.  He  declared  instantly 
that  he  was  ready  to  serve  his  country  to  the 
extent  of  his  powers  ;  but  never  on  the  same 
terms  as  heretofore. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  Governor  Dinwiddie 
convened  the  Assembly  to  devise  measures  for 
the  public  safety.  The  sense  of  danger  had 
quickened  the  .slow  patriotism  of  the  burgesses ; 
they  no  longer  held  back  supplies ;  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  were  promptly  voted,  and  orders 
issued   for  the  raising  of  a  regiment  of  one  tbou- 

Wiishington'a  friends  urged  him  to  present  him- 
self at  Williamsburg  as  a  candidate  for  the 
command  ;  they  were  confident  of  his  success, 
notwithstanding  that  strong  interest  was  making 
for  the  governor's  favorite,  Colonel  Innea. 

With  mingled  modesty  and  pride,  Washington 
declined  to  be  a  solicitor.  The  only  terms,  he 
said,  on  which  he  would  accept  a  command,  were 
a  certainty  as  to  rank  and  emoluments,  a  right  to 
appoint  his  field-ollicers,  and  the  supply  of  a 
sufficient  military  chest ;  but  to  solicit  the  com- 
mand, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  stipulations, 
would  be  a  little  incongruous,  nnd  carry  with  it 
the  face  of  self-sufficiency.  "  If,"  added  he,  "  the 
command  should  be  offered  to  me,  the  case  will 
then  be  altered,  as  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  make 
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such  objections  as  reason,  and  my  small  expe- 
rience, have  pointed  out." 

While  this  was  in  agitation,  lie  received  letters 
from  his  mother,  again  imploring  liim  not  to  risk 
himself  in  these  frontier  wars.  His  answer  was 
characteristic,  blending  the  filial  deference  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  from  childhood  to  treat 
her,  with  a  calm  patriotism  ijf  the  Roman  stamp. 

"Honored  Madam;  If  it  is  in  my  power  to 
avoid  going  to  the  Ohio  again,  I  shall;  but  if 
the  command  is  pressed  upon  mo  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  eimniry.  and  ottered  upon  such  terms 
as  cannot  be  objected  nguinst,  it  would  re Heet  die- 
honor  on  me  to  refuse  it ;  and  that,  I  am  sure, 
must,  and  ought,  to  give  you  greater  uneasiness, 
1 1  urn  my  going  in  an  honorable  command.  Upon 
no  other  terms  will  I  accept  it.  At  present  I 
have  no  proposals  made  to  me,  nor  have  I  any 
advice  of  such  an   intention,  except   from   private 

On  the  very  day  that  this  letter  was  dispatched 
(Aug  14),  he  received  intelligence  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  on  the  terms  specified  in 
his  letters  to  liis  friends.  His  commission  nom- 
inated him  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces 
raised,  or  to  bo  raised  in  the  colony.  The  As- 
sembly also  voted  three  hundred  pounds  to  him, 
and  proportionate  sums  to  the  other  officers,  and 
lo  the  privates  of  tho  Virginia  companies,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  gallant  conduct,  atid  their  losses 
in  the  late  battle. 

The  officers  next  in  command  under  him  wire 
Lieutenant-colonel    Adam     Stephen,    and    Miijur 
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;  of  this  high  appreciation  of  his 
merits  occurs  in  a  sermon  preached  ou  the  17(li 
of  August  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davis,  wherein 
he  cites  him  as  "  that  heroic  youth.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, whom  I  cannot  hut  hope  Providence  has 
hitherto  preferred  in  so  signal  a  manner  for  some 
important  terrier  I"  his  country."  The  expressions 
of  the  worthy  clergyman  may  have  been  deemed 
enthusiastic  at  the  time  ;  viewed  in  connection 
with  subsequent  events  they  appear  almost  pro- 
plMic 

Having  held  a  conference  with  Governor  Din- 
widdie  at  Williamsburg,  and  received  his  in- 
structions, Washington  repaired,  on  the  14th  of 
Sepiemlier,  to  Winchester,  where  he  fixed  his 
head-quarters.  It  was  a  place  as  yet  of  trifling 
magnitude,  but  important  from  its  position  ;  being 
n  central  point  where  the  main  roads  met,  leading 
from  north  to  south,  and  east  to  west,  and  com- 
maiidrng  the  channels  of  traffic  and  communication 
between  some  of  the  most  important  colonies  and 
a  great  extent  of  frontier. 

Here  he  was  brought  into  frequent  and  cordial 
communication  with  his  old  friend  Lord  Fairfax. 
The  stir  of  war  had  revived  a  spark  of  that 
military  tire  which  animated  the  veteran  nobleman 
in  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  an  officer  in  the 
cavalry  regiment  of  the  Blues.  He  was  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county.  Greenway  Court  was 
his  head-quarters.  He  had  organized  a  troop  of 
horse,  which  occasionally  was  exercised  about  the 
lawn  of  his  domain,  and  be  was  now  as  prompt 
to  mount  his  steed  for  a  cavalry  parade  as  he  ever 
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some  degree  of  confidence,  and  he  succeeded  in 
stopping  most  of  the  fugitives.  He  would  have 
taken  the  field  at  once  against  the  savages,  believ- 
ing their  numbers  to  be  few  ;  but  not  more  than 
twenty-five  of  the  militia  could  be  mustered  for 
the  service.  The  rest  refused  to  stir  —  they 
would   rather  die  with   their   wives  and   children. 

Expresses  were  sent  off  to  hurry  up  the  militia 
ordered  out  by  Lord  Fairfax.  Scouts  were  or- 
dered out  to  discover  the  number  of  the  foe,  and 
convey  assurances  of  succor  to  the  rangers  said 
to  be  blocked  up  in  the  fortresses,  though  Wash- 
ington suspected  (he  hitter  to  be  "  more  encom- 
passed by  tear  than  by  the  enemy."  Smiths  were 
set  to  work  to  furbish  up  and  repair  such  fire- 
arms as  were  in  the  place,  and  wagons  were  sent 
off  for  musket  bulls,  flints,  and  provisions. 

Instead,  however,  of  animated  cooperation, 
Washington  was  encountered  by  difficulties  at 
every  step.  The  wagons  in  question  had  to  be 
impfOMed,  mid  the  wagoners  compelled  by  force 
to  assist.  "  No  orders,"  writes 
but  such  as  a  party  of  soldiers  o 
sword  enforces.  Without  this,  n 
for  the  most  earnest  occasion,  i. 
such  a  pitch  baa  the  insolence  o 
rived,  by  having  every  poiut  hitherto  submitted 
to  them.  However,  I  have  given  up  none,  where 
His  Majesty's  service  requires  the  contrary,  and 
where  my  proceedings  are  justified  by  my  instruc- 
tions; nor  will  I,  unless  they  execute  what  they 
threaten  —  that  is.  blow  out  our  brains." 

One  is  tempted  to  smile  at  this  tirade  about  the 


ny  own  drawn 

a  single  horse, 

be  had  —  to 

these  people  ar- 
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*  insolence  of  the  people."  sod  this  teal  lor  ■  He* 
Majesty's  service."  on  the  part  of  Wa*liin*ian  j 
but  be  was  tui  vet  a  young  man  and  a  young  of- 
ficer ;  loyal  to  his  sovereign, and  with  high  Bottom 
of  military  authority,  which  he  bad  acquired  in 
the  camp  of  Braddock. 

What  he  thus  terms  indolence  was  the  dawning 
spirit  of  independence,  which  he  was  afterwards 
the  foremost  to  cherish  and  promote  ;  and  which, 
in  the  present  instance,  hud  been  provoked  by  the 
rongh  treatment  from  the  military,  which  the 
wagoners  and  others  of  the  yeomanry  had  ex- 
perienced when  employed  in  Braddock 's  campaign, 
and  by  the  neglect  to  pay  them  for  their  services. 
Much  of  Washington's  difficulties  also  arose,  doubt- 
lessly, from  the  inefficiency  of  the  military  laws, 
for  an  Amendment  of  which  he  bad  in  vain  made 
repealed  applications  to  Governor  Dinwiddie. 

In  the  mean  time  the  panic  and  confusion  in- 
creased. On  Sunday  an  express  hurried  into 
town,  breathless  with  haste  and  terror.  The  In- 
dians, be  said,  were  but  twelve  miles  off:  they 
had  attacked  the  house  of  Isaac  Julian  ;  the  in- 
habitants were  flying  for  their  lives.  Washington 
immediately  ordered  the  town  guards  to  be 
strengthened  ;  armed  some  recruits  who  bad  just 
arrived,  and  sent  out  two  scouts  to  reconnoiter 
the  enemy.  It  was  a  sleepless  night  in  Winchester. 
Horror  increased  with  the  dawn  ;  before  the  men 
could  be  paraded  a  second  express  arrived,  ten 
limes  more  terrified  limn  the  former.  The  In- 
dium were  within  four  miles  of  the  town,  killing 
and  destroying  nil    belore  them.      He   had   heard 
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the  constant  firing  of  the  savages  and  the  Bhrieks 
of  their  victims. 

The  terror  of  Winchester  now  passed  all 
bounds.  Washington  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
about  forty  men,  militia  and  recruits,  and  pushed 
tor  the  Bcene  of  carnage. 

The  result  is  almost  too  ludicrous  for  record. 
The  whole  came  of  the  alarm  proved  to  be  three 
drunken  troopers,  earou.siiig,  liallixiing,  uttering 
the  most  unheard  of  imprecations,  and  ever  and 
anon  firing  off  their  pistols.  Washington  inter- 
rupted them  in  the  midst  of  their  revel  and  blas- 
phemy, and  conducted  them   prisoners  to  town. 

The  reported  attack  on  the  house  of  Isaac  Ju- 
lian proved  equally  an  absurd  exaggeration.  The 
ferocious  party  of  Indians  turned  out  to  be  a  mu- 
latto and  a  negro  in  quest  of  cattle.  They  had 
beeu  seen  by  a  child  of  Julian,  who  alarmed 
his  father,  who  alarmed  the  neighborhood. 
■  These  circumstances,"  says  Washington, "  show 
prevails  among  the  people;  how 
all  alarmed  at  the  most  usual  and 
i;  and  yet  how  impossible  it  is  to 
;  in  any  respect  for  their  common 


customary 
get  them  tc 
safety." 
They 


inly  present  a  lively  picture  of  the 
feverish  stale  of  a  frontier  community,  hourly  in 
danger  of  Indian  ravage  and  butchery ;  than 
which  uo  kind  of  warfare  is  more  fraught  with 
real  and  imaginary  horrors. 

The  alarm  thus  originating  had  spread  through- 
out the  country.  A  captain,  who  arrived  with 
recruits   from    Alexandria*   reported   that   he   had 
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Lint,  and   tell   him  of  [he  danger   lie   wits  in  i 
his  soldiers  ;  but  he  never  appeared   planted  v 
us.  and  that  was  the  reason  ttint  a  great  many  of 
our  warriors  left  him." ' 

Scarooyadi  was  ready  with  his  warrior*  to  tnko 
up  the  hntehet  again  with  their  EogBw  butthm 
agtiinsi  ilie  Freneli.  "  Let  us  unite  our  strength," 
said  he ;  -  yon  are  numerous,  and  all  the  EngtUh 
goremor*  along  your  sea-shore  can  rmiiie  nwa 
enough  ;  but  don't  let  those  that  oome  from  over 
tbe  gresl  tea*  be  concerned!  any  more,  'fhty  <ir* 
tmStto  figkt  in  Iht  wood*.  Let  tu  go  mirtelpct  — 
wr  Oatoamt  «n"  of  Ait  ground" 

No  one  Jeh  more  Mrongty  than  WmmmgUn  tbe 
hfiorfif,  nt  this  trying  juncture.  of  xwnriug 
He  ■■■laiiriF  of  theae  feteat  warrior*.  -  Ii  is  in 
taw  power."  feud  be.  "to  be  of  infinite  aav  to  at ; 
■hall   never  be  able   to 
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other  scouts.  They  had  seen  the  French  within 
four  miles  of  the  carr_viug.pl nee.  They  had  heard 
the  report  of  a  musket,  anil  the  voice  of  a  man 
crying  for  mercy,  supposed  (o  be  the  unfortunate 
Adam*.  In  the  morning  Colonel  Williams  was 
detached  with  one  thousand  men,  and  two  hun- 
dred Indians,  to  intercept  the  enemy  in  their  re- 
treat. 

Within  two  hours  after  their  departure  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  about 
three  or  four  miles  uff,  told  of  a  warm  encounter. 
The  drums  beat  to  arms  ;  nil  were  at  their  posts. 
The  tiring  grew  sharper  and  sharper,  and  nearer 
and  nearer.  The  detachment  under  Williams 
was  evidently  retreating.  Colonel  Cole  was  sent 
with  three  hundred  men  to  cover  their  retre.it. 
The  breastwork  of  trees  was  manned.  Some 
heavy  cannon  were  dragged  up  to  strengthen  the 
front.  A  number  of  men  were  stationed  with  a 
field-piece  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  flank. 

In  a  short  time  fugitives  made  their  appear- 
ance; first  singly,  then  in  masses,  flying  in  confu- 
sion, with  n  rattling  fire  behind  them,  and  the 
horrible  Indian  war-whoop.  Consternation  seized 
upon  the  camp,  especially  when  the  French 
emerged  from  the  forest  in  battle  array,  led  on  by 
the  ];iir..u  Dieskau,  the  gallaut  commander  of 
Crown  Point.  Had  all  his  troops  been  as  daring 
as  himself,  the  camp  might  have  been  carried  by 
assault;  but  the  Canadians  and  Indians  held  back, 
posted  llu'in-i-lvcs  behind  trees,  unil  look  to  bush- 
fighting. 

The  baron  was  left  with  his  regulars  (two  hun- 
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dred  grenadiers)  in  front  of  the  camp.  He  k 
up  it  fire  by  phi  toons,  hut  at  too  great  a  distauce 
to  do  much  mischief;  the  Canadians  and  Indiana 
fired  from  their  coverts.  The  artillery  played  on 
them  in  return.  The  camp,  having  recovered 
from  its  panic,  opened  a  fire  of  musketry.  The 
engagement  liecame  general.  The  French  gren- 
adiers stood  tlieir  ground  bravely  for  a  long  time, 
but  were  dretul fully  cut  up  by  the  artillery  and 
small  arms.  The  action  slackened  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  until,  after  a  long  contest,  they  gave 
way.  Johnson's  men  and  the  Indians  then  leaped 
over  the  breastwork,  and  a  chance-medley  fight 
ensued,  that  ended  in  the  slaughter,  rout,  or  cap- 
lure  of  the  enemy. 

The  Baron  de  Dieskau  had  been  disabled  by  a 
wound  in  the  leg.  One  of  his  men,  who  had  en- 
deavored to  assist  him,  was  shot  down  by  his  side. 
The  baron,  left  alone  in  the  retreat,  was  found  by 
the  pursuers  leaning  against  the  slump  of  a  tree. 
As  they  approached,  he  felt  for  his  watch  to  in- 
sure kind  treatment  by  delivering  it  up.  A  sol- 
dier, thinking  he  was  drawing  forth  a  pistol  to 
defend  himself,  shot  him  through  the  hips.  He 
was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the  camp,  but  ulti- 
mately died  of  his  wounds. 

The  baron  had  really  set  of  from  Crown  Point 
to  surprise  Fort  Edward,  and,  if  successful,  to 
push  on  to  Albany  and  Schenectadj,  lay  them  in 
ashes,  and  cut  oft' all  communication  with  Oswego. 
The  Canadians  and  Indians,  however,  refused  to 
attack  the  fort,  tearful  of  its  caunon  ;  he  had 
changed  his    plan,  therefore,  and  determined  to 


surprise  llie  camp.  hi  the  encounter  with  the 
detachment  under  Williams,  the  brave  Chevalier 
Legardeur  de  St.  Pierre  lost  his  life.  On  the 
purl  of  the  Americans,  Hendrick.  a  famous  old 
Mokawk  sachem,  grand  ally  of  General  Johnson, 

Johnson  himself  received  a  slight  wound  early 
in  the  action,  nnd  retired  to  his  lent.  lie  did 
not  follow  up  the  victory  as  he  should  have  done, 
alleging  that  it  was  first  necessary  to  build  a 
strong  fort  at  his  encampment,  by  way  of  keeping 
up  a  communication  with  Albany,  and  by  the 
time  this  was  completed,  it  would  be  loo  late  to 
advance  against  Crown  Point.  He  accordingly 
erected  a  stockaded  fort,  which  received  the  name 
of  William  Henry;  and  having  garrisoned  it, 
returned  to  Albany.  His  services,  although  they 
gained  him  no  laurel- wreath,  were  rewarded  by 
government  with  five  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
baronetcy ;  and  he  was  made  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs.1 
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lie  Mililin  Um- Discif.linr  of  the  Troop..— 
Dag  worthy  and  tha  Question  of  Precedence.  —  Waaliing- 
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ence with  Shirley.  —  The  Earl  of  Loudoun.  —  Military  lluhi 
for  the  Colonies.  —  Washington  al  Now  York.  —  Mi*  Miry 


l&SygOKTIFYING  experience  had  convince-! 
JjlraJi  Washington  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
WkJW.fl  militia  lawn,  and  be  now  set  about  c(- 
let-ting  a  reformation.  Through  hi*  grtmt  and 
persevering  efforts,  an  art  was  passed  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  giving  prompt  operation  to 
courts-martial ;  punishing  insubordination,  mutiny, 
■nd  desertion  with  adequate  severity  ;  strength- 
ening the  authority  of  a  commander,  so  an  to  en- 
able him  to  enforce  order  and  discipline  among 
onVrn  a*  well  as  private* ;  arid  to  avail  liitn«elf, 
in  tine  of  emergency,  and  for  the  common  safety, 
•if  the  taeam  and  «m'«i  of  individual*. 

Tata  being  eSwied.  he  proceeded  to  fill  up  hi* 
Mipaiti,  and  lo  eoforce  thia  newly  defined  au- 
rWority  witaia  baa  camp.     All  gaming,  drinking, 
■gkl 


aawlnatoi  anater  aerate  penaitie 


r//  aaerefy  at  rriaairy  and  regular  lactie*.  bat  in 
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Virginia   light   hone  ;   [he  officer   who   had   taken 
care  of  General  Braddock  in  his  last  inomenls. 

Iu  those  days  the  conveniences  of  travelling, 
even  between  our  main  cities,  were  few,  anil  the 
roods  execrable.  The  party,  therefore,  travelled 
in  Virginia  style,  on  horseback,  attended  by  their 
black  servants  iu  livery.1  In  this  way  they  ac- 
complished a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  stopping  for  some  days  a  I  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York.  Those  cities  were  then 
comparalively  small,  and  the  arrival  of  a  party  of 
young  Southern  officers  attracted  attention.     The 

1  Wo  have  hitherto  treati  d  •"  Wii-liim."''^  in  Ilia  campaigns 
in  the  wilderness,  frugal  and  scanty  in  his  equipine nts,  often, 
very  probably,  in  little  better  than  hunter"**  garb.  His  pres- 
ent uieursiun  through  some  of  tbe  Atlantic  cities  presents 
him  in  a  ililTeretil  aspect.  His  recent  intercourse  with  young 
llritij-h  officer*  hud  prutuiuly  i-lcvnteil  hi*  imtLeiin  as  to  style 
in  drees  and  appearance;  at  teas!  we  are  inclined  to  suspect 
an  from  t  lie  following  jlhli  until  ill  order  tor  clothes,  tent 
shortly  before  the  time  in  question,  to   his  correspondent  in 

'•2  complete  livery  suits  Tor  servants;  with  a  spare  cloak, 
all  oilier  necessary  trimmings  for  two  suit*  more.  I  would 
have  yon  choose  the  livery  by  our  arms,  only  as  the  field  of 
the  arms  is  while,  1  think  the  clothe*  had  better  not  be  quite 
mi,  but  nearly  like  the  inclosed.  The  trimmings  and  lacings 
of  scarlet,  and  a  scarlet  waistcoat.  If  livery  lace  is  not  quire 
disused,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  cloaks  laced.  I  b"ke 
that  fathinn  best,  and  two  silver-laced  hnts  for  the  above  ser- 

"  1  set  of  horse  furniture,  with  livery  lace,  with  the  Wash- 
ington crest  on  the  housings,  Sic.  The  cloak  to  be  of  the 
same  piece  and  color  of  the  clothes. 

"3  gold  and  scarlet  sword-knots,     3  silver  and  blue  do. 

1  (u- hi.  limbic  goM-laccd  hat." 
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late  disastrous  battle  was  still  the  theme  of  every 
tongue,  and  the  honorable  way  in  which  these 
young  officers  hail  acquitted  themselves  hi  it, 
made  them  objects  of  universal  interest.  Wash- 
ington's fame,  especially,  had  gone  before  him, 
having  been  spread  by  the  officers  who  hud  served 
with  bim,  and  by  the  public  honors  decreed  him 
by  the  Virginia  Legislature.  "  Tour  name,"  wrote 
his  former  fellow-campaigner,  Gist,  in  a  letter 
dated  in  tlie  preceding  autumn,  "  is  more  talked  of 
in  Philadelphia  than  that  of  any  other  pei-sou  in 
the  army,  and  everybody  seems  willing  to  ven- 
ture under  your  command." 

With  these  prepossessions  in  his  favor,  when 
we  consider  Washington's  noble  person  and  de- 
meanor, his  consummate  horsemanship,  the  ad- 
mirable horses  he  was  accustomed  to  ride,  and 
the  aristocrat icai  style  of  hie  equipments,  we  may 
imagine  the  effect  produced  by  himself  and  his 
little  eavaleade,  as  they  clattered  through  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  Bos- 
ton. It  is  needless  to  say,  their  sojourn  in  each 
city  was  a.  continual  fete. 

The  mission  to  General  Shirley  was  entirely 
successful  as  to  the  question  of  rank.  A  written 
order  from  the  commander-in-chief  determined 
that  Dagworthy  was  entitled  to  the  rauk  of  a 
provincial  captain  only,  and,  of  course,  must  on 
all  occasions  give  precedence  to  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, as  a  provincial  field-officer.  The  hitter 
was  disappointed,  however,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
himself  and  his  officers  put  upon  the  regular 
establishment,  with  commissions  from    the  king, 
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TV  official  eareer  of  Geseral  Shirley  waa 
•Wring  to  •  dote.  Thane-  a  mm  of  good 
htm,  b>  tod  ahraya,  obI  icaah.  acted  h  ■ 
mil  capacity,  and  proved  kMOtosefcst  to  rn»kri 
mOHMTj  accretion*.  Be  w  recalled  in  Eeg- 
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The  general  < 
M  10  be  held  by  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  who  w 
hi  ruled  with  powers  almost  equal  to  those  of  a 
viceroy,  being  placed  above  all  (he  colonial  gov- 
ernor*. These  might  claim  to  be  civil  and  nuH- 
lary  representatives  of  their  sovereign  within 
their  respective  colonies;  but  even  there,  were 
bound  to  defer  and  yield  precedence  to  this  their 
oftofaJ  superior.  This  was  part  of  a  plan  devised 
(onf  agn,  tint  now  first  brought  into  operation,  by 
whvh  the  ministry  hoped  to  unite  the  colonies 
r  military  ruin,  and  oblige  the  assemblies, 
,  aud  people  to   furnish  quarters  and 
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provide  a  general  liiiiii  subject  to  the  control  of 
this  military  dictator. 

Beside  bis  general  command,  the  Earl  of  Lou- 
doun was  to  be  governor  of  Virginia  and  colonel 
of  a  royal  American  regiment  of  four  battalions, 
to  be  raised  in  the  colonies,  but  furnished  with 
officers  who,  like  himself,  had  seen  foreign  ser- 
vice. The  campaign  would  open  on  his  arrival, 
which,  it  was  expected,  would  be  early  in  the 
spring;  and  brilliant  results  were  anticipated. 

Washington  remained  ten  days  in  Boston,  at- 
tending, with  great  interest,  the  meetings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  in  which  the  plan  of 
military  operations  was  ably  discussed;  and  re- 
ceiving the  most  hospitable  attentions  from  the 
polite  and  intelligent  society  of  the  place,  after 
which  he  returned  to  New  York. 

Tradition  gives  very  different  motives  from 
those  of  business  for  his  two  sojourns  in  the  lat- 
ter city.  He  found  there  an  early  friend  and 
schoolmate,  Beverly  Robinson,  son  of  John  Rob- 
inson, Speaker  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses. He  was  living  happily  and  prosperously 
with  a  young  and  wealthy  bride,  having  married 
one  of  the  nieces  and  heiresses  of  Mr.  Adolphus 
Fliilip.se,  a  rich  landholder,  whose  manor-house 
is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
At  the  house  of  Mr.  Beverly  Robinson,  where 
Washington  was  an  honored  guest,  he  met  Miss 
Mary  Philipse,  sLsler  of  and  co-hetress  with  Mrs. 
Robinson,  a  young  lady  whose  personal  attractions 
are  said  lo  have  rivaled  her  reputed  wealth. 

We  have  already  given  an  instance  of  Wash- 
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ington's  early  sensibility  to  female  cliarm9.  A 
life,  however,  of  constant  activity  and  care,  passed 
for  the  moat  part  in  the  wilderness  and  on  the 
frontier,  litr  from  female  society,  bad  left  little 
mood  or  leisure  for  the  indulgence  of  the  tender 
sentiment;  but  made  him  more  sensible,  in  the 
present  brief  interval  of  gay  unil  social  life,  to  tha 
attractions  of  an  elegant  woman,  brought  up  in 
the  polite  circle  of  New  York. 

That  he  was  an  open  admirer  of  Miss  Phil- 
ipse  is  an  historical  fact ;  that  he  sought  her 
hand,  but  was  refused,  is  traditional,  and  not  very 
probable.  His  military  rank,  his  early  laurels, 
and  distinguished  presence,  were  all  calculated  to 
win  favor  in  female  eyes  ;  hut  his  sojourn  in  New 
York  was  brief;  he  may  have  been  diffident  in 
urging  his  suit  with  a  lady  accustomed  to  the 
homage  of  society  and  surrounded  by  admirers. 
The  most  probable  version  of  the  story  is,  that  he 
was  called  away  by  his  public  duties  before  he 
had  made  sufficient  ;i|>|  .roaches  in  his  siege  of  the 
lady's  heart  to  warrant  a  summons  to  surrender. 
Iu  the  latter  part  of  March  we  find  him  at  Wil- 
liamsburg attending  the  opening  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  eager  to  promote  measures  for 
the  protection  of  the  frontier  and  the  capture  of 
Fort  Duquesne,  the  leading  object  of  his  am- 
bition. Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were  erect- 
ing forts  for  the  defense  of  their  own  borders,  but 
showed  no  disposition  to  cooperate  with  Virginia 
iu  the  field;  and  artillery,  artillerymen,  and  en- 
gineers were  wanting  for  an  attack  on  fortified 
places.     Washington    urged,    therefore,  an    aug- 
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mentation  of   the  provincial  forces,  mid  various 
improvements  in  the  miliiin  lawa. 

While  thus  engaged,  lie  received  a  letter  from 
a  friend  and  confidant  in  New  York,  warning 
him  to  hasten  back  to  that  city  before  it  was  too 
late,  as  Captain  MorrJ3,  who  had  been  his  fellow 
aid-de-camp  under  Rraddock,  was  laying  close 
siege  to  Miss  Philipse.  Sterner  alarms,  how- 
ever, summoned  him  in  another  direction.  Ex- 
presses from  Winchester  brought  word  that  the 
French  had  made  unother  sortie  from  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  savages,  and 
were  spreading  terror  and  desolation  through  the 
country.  In  this  moment  of  exigency  all  Holier 
claims  were  forgollen  ;  Washington  repaired  i r ■ 
all  bote  to  his  post  at  Winchester,  and  Captain 
Morris  was  left  to  urge  his  suit  unrivaled  and 
carry  off  the  prize. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Troubles  in  the  Shenandi.iih  Vnlley.  —  Green  wav  Court  and 
Lord  F»irf«  in  funger.  —  Alarms  at  Winch, --!,-r.  — 
Washington  appealed  to  for  Prntrcfion. —  Attacks!  I'y  the 
Virginia  1're.w.  —  Honored  by  the  Public.—  Pmjwti  for 
Defense.  —  Suggestions  of  Washiugtnu.  —  The  Gentleman 
Aasoeialors.  —  Itetrcat  of  tbu  Kavngos.—  KxpnUtfon  agninrt 
Killauuinjr.  —  Cnjilain  Hugh  Mercer.  —  Second  Struggle 
thrnngb  the  Wilderness. 

REPORT  had  not  exaggerated  Hie  troub- 
i  of  the  frontier.  It  was  marauded 
by  merciless  bands  of  savages,  led  in 
i  by  Frenchmen.  Travellers  were 
murdered,  farm-bouses  burnt  down,  families  butch- 
ered, and  even  stockaded  torts,  or  houses  of  ref- 
uge, attacked  in  open  day.  The  marauders  bad 
crossed  the  mountains  and  penetrated  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah ;  ami  several  persons  bad  fallen 
beneath  the  tomahawk  iu  the  neighborhood  of 
Winchester, 

Washington's  old  friend,  Lord  Fairfax,  found 
himself  no  longer  safe  in  his  rnral  abode.  Green- 
way  Court  was  iu  the  midst,  of  a  woodland  region, 
affording  a  covert  approach  for  the  stealthy  sav- 
age. His  lordship  was  considered  a  great  chief, 
whose  scalp  would  bo  an  inestimable  trophy  for 
an  Indian  warrior.  Fears  were  entertained, 
therefore,  by  his  friends,  that  an  attempt  would 
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be  made  to  surprise  him  in  his  greenwood  cas- 
tle, (lis  nephew.  Colonel  Martin,  of  tlie  militia, 
who  resided  with  him,  suggested  the  expediency 
of  a  removal  to  the  lower  settlements,  lieyond 
the  Blue  Ridge.  The  high-spirited  old  nobleman 
demurred  ;  his  heart  cleaved  to  the  home  which 
he  hail  formed  for  himself  in  the  wilderness. 
"  I  am  an  old  man,"  said  he,  "  and  it  is  of  little 
importance  whether  I  fall  by  the  tomahawk  or 
die  of  disease  and  old  age  ;  but  yon  are  young, 
and,  it  is  to  lie  hoped,  have  many  years  before 
you,  therefore  decide  for  us  both  ;  my  only  fear 
is.  that  if  we  retire,  the  whole  district  will  break 
up  and  Uke  to  flight;  and  this  fine  country, 
winch  I  have  been  at  such  cost,  and  trouble  to 
improve,  will  again  become  a  wilderness." 

Colonel  Martin  took  but  a  short  time  to  de- 
liberate. He  knew  till'  fearless  character  of  his 
uncle,  and  perceived  what  was  bis  inclination. 
He  considered  that  his  lordship  bad  numerous 
retainers,  white  and  black,  with  hardy  huntsmen 
and  foresters  to  rally  round  him,  and  that  Greeu- 
way  Court  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Win- 
chester:   he    dcciiir.il.    [lien- lore,  that    they    should 

remain  and  abide  the  course  of  events. 

Washington,  on  his  arrival  at  Winchester, 
found  the  inhabitants  in  great  dismay.  He  re- 
solved immediately  to  i>r^inbe  ;i  tinv.',  composed 
partly  of  troops  from  Fort  Cnmlierhind,  partly 
Of  militia  from  Winchester  and  its  vicinity,  to 
put  himself  at  its  head,  and  "  scour  the  woods 

and    suspected    places    in    all    the    mountains    and 

valleys  of  this  part  of  the  frontier,  in  quest  of 
the  Indians  aud  their  more  cruel  associates." 
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Hi'  ;ii'-.>viiiiiurly  dispatched  an  express  to  Fort 
Cumberland  with  orders  for  a  detachment  from 
the  garrison  ;  "  but  how,"  said  he,  "  are  men  to 
be  raised  at  Winchester,  since  orders  are  no 
longer  regarded  in  the  county?" 

Lord  Fairfax,  and  other  militia  officers  with 
whom  he  consulted,  advised  that  each  captain 
should  call  a  private  muster  of  his  meu,  and  read 
before  them  au  address,  or  "exhortation"  M  it 
was  called,  being  au  appeal  to  their  patriotism 
and  fears,  and  a  summons  to  assemble  on  the 
15th  of  April  to  enroll  themselves  for  the  pro- 
jected uiouutaiu  foray. 

This  measure  was  adopted ;  the  private  mus- 
terings  occurred;  the  exhortation  was  read;  the 
time  and  place  of  assemblage  appoi  tiled ;  but, 
when  the  day  of  enrollment  arrived,  not  more 
thmi  fifteen  men  appeared  upon  the  ground.  In 
the  mean  time  the  express  returned  with  sad  ac- 
counts from  Fort  Cumberland.  No  troops  could 
be  furnished  from  that  quarter.  The  garrison 
was  scarcely  strong  t.1 igli  fin-  self-defense,  hav- 
ing sent  out  detachments  in  different  directions. 
The  express  had  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life, 
having  been  fired  u|k)u  re]ieatedly,  his  horse  shot 
under  him,  and  his  clothes  riddled  with  bullets. 
The  roads,  he  said,  were  infested  by  savages ; 
none  but  hunters,  who  knew  how  to  thread  the 
forests  at  night,  could  travel  with  safety. 

Horrors  accumulated  at  Winchester.  Every 
hour  brought  its  tale  of  terror,  true  or  BU«e,  of 
houses  burnt,  families  massacred,  or  beleaguered 
and  famishing  in  stockaded  forts.      The  danger 


u|>|iri.ui('luiil.  A  sci  in  tin!;  parly  had  been  at- 
tacked in  the  Warm  Spring  Mountain,  about 
twenty  miles  distant,  by  a  large  Iwdy  of  French 
and  Indians,  mostly  on  horseback.  The  capiain 
of  Ihe  scouting  party  and  several  of  hie  men  had 
been  slain,  aud  the  rest  put  to  flight. 

An  attack  on  Winchester  was  apprehended, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  people  rose  to  agony. 
They  now  turned  to  Washington  as  their  main 
hope.  The  women  surrounded  him.  holding  up 
their  children,  and  imploring  him  with  tears  and 
cries  to  save  them  from  the  savages.  The  youth- 
ful commander  looked  round  on  the  suppliant 
crowd  with  a  countenance  licninini;  with  pity,  and 
a  heart  wrung  with  anguish.  A  letter  to  Gov- 
i.'i-iM.i-  hiniviiidii:  sliuu's  tin'  conflict  iif  his  feel- 
ings. "  I  am  too  little  acquainted  with  pathetic 
language  to  attempt  a  description  of  these  peo- 
ple's distresses.  But  what  can  I  do?  I  see  their 
situation  ;  I  know  their  danger,  and  participate 

their  sufferings,  will I  having  it  in  ray  power  to 

give  them  further  relief  than  uncertain  promises.  " 
—  "The  supplicating  tears  of  the  women,  and 
moving  petitions  of  the  men,  melt  me  into  such 
deadly  sorrow,  that  I  solemnly  declare,  if  I  know 
my  own  mind,  I  could  offer  myself  a  willing  sac- 
rifice to  the  butchering  enemy,  provided  that 
would  contribute  to  the  people's  ease." 

The  uusludied  eloquence  of  this  letter  drew 
from  the  governor  an  instant  order  for  a  militia 
force  from  the  upper  counties  to  his  assistance  ; 
but  the  Virginia  newspapers,  In  descanting  on 
the  frontier  troubles,  threw  discredit  on  the  army 
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and  if-  officer*.  unrl  attached  blame  to  its  cc 
inandor.  Stung  >o  (lie  quick  by  this  injustice, 
Washington  publicly  declared  that  nothing  but 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  times  prevented  him 
from  instantly  resigning  a  command  from  which 
he  could  never  reap  either  honor  or  benefit.  His 
sensitiveness  called  forth  strong  letters  from  his 
friends,  assuring  him  of  the  high  sense  entertained 
at  the  seat  of  government,  and  elsewhere,  of  his 
merits  and  services.  **  Your  good  health  and  for- 
tune are  the  toast  of  every  table,"  wrote  his  early 
friend.  Colonel  Fairfax,  at  that  time  a  member  of 
the  governor's  council.  "  Tour  endeavors  in  I 
service  and  defense  of  your  country  must  redound! 
to  your  honor." 

"Our  hopes,  dear  George,"  wrote  Mr.  Robin- 
son,  the  Speaker  of  (he  House  of  Burgesses,  "are 
all  fixed  on  you  for  bringing  our  affairs  to  a 
happy  issue.  Consider  what  fatal  consequences 
to  your  country  your  resigning  the  command  at 
this  time  may  be,  especially  as  there  is  no  doubt 
most  of  the  officers  will  follow  your  example." 

In  fact,  the  situation  and  services  of  the  youth- 
ful commander,  shut  up  in  n  frontier  town,  desti- 
tute of  forces,  surrounded  by  savage  foes,  gal- 
luntly,  though  despairingly,  devoting  himself  to 
the  safely  of  a  suffering  people,  were  properly 
understood  throughout  the  country,  and  excited  a 
glow  of  enthusiasm  in  his  favor.  The  Legislature, 
loo,  began  at  length  to  act,  but  timidly  and  ineffi- 
ciently. "  The  country  knows  her  danger,"  writes 
one  of  the  memliers,  "  but  such  is  her  parsimony 
that  she  is  willing  to  wait  for  the  rains  to  wet  ihu 
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powder,  and  the  rats  to  eat  the  bowstrings  of  the 
enemy,  rather  thnn  attempt  to  drive  Ihem  from 
her  rronl.ieca." 

The  measure  of  relief  voted  by  the  Assembly 
W88  ho  additional  appropriation  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  an  increase  of  the  provincial 
force  to  fifteen  hundred  men.  With  this,  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  and  garrison  a  chain  of  frontier 
forts,  extending  through  the  ranges  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  bor- 
ders of  North  Carolina ;  a  distance  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  miles.  This  was  one  of 
the  inconsiderate  projects  devised  by  Governor 
Dinwiddle. 

Washington,  in  letters  to  the  governor  and  to 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  urged  the 
impolicy  of  sueh  a  plan,  with  their  actual  force 
and  means.  The  forts,  he  observed,  ought  to  be 
within  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  of  each  other, 
that  their  spies  might  be  able  to  keep  watch  over 
the  intervening  country,  otherwise  the  Indians 
would  pass  between  them  unperiivived,  effect  their 
ravages,  and  escape  to  the  mountains,  swamps,  and 
ravines,  before  the  troops  from  the  forts  could  be  as- 
sembled to  pursue  them.  They  ought  each  to  be 
garrisoned  with  eighty  or  a  hundred  men,  so  as  to 
afford  detachments  of  sufficient  strength,  without 
leaving  the  garrison  too  weak  ;  for  the  Indians 
are  the  most  stealthy  and  patient  of  spies  and 
lurkers;  will  lie  in  wait  for  days  together  about 
small  forts  of  the  kind,  and,  if  they  find,  by  some 
chance  prisoner,  that  the  garrison  is  actually 
weak,  will   first  surprise  and   cut  off  its  scouting 
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parlies,  and  then  attack  the  fort  itself, 
evideut,  therefore,  observed  be,  that  to  garrison 
properly  such  a  line  of  fort3,  would  require,  at 
least,  two  thousand  men.  And  eveu  then,  a  line 
'.  might  be  broken  through  at  one 
end  before  the  other  end  could  yield  assistance. 
Feint  attacks,  also,  might  be  made  at  one  point, 
while  the  real  attack  was  made  at  another,  quite 
distant  ;  and  the  country  be  overrun  before  its 
widely-posted  defenders  could  be  alarmed  and 
concentrated.  Then  most  be  taken  iuto  consid- 
eration the  immense  cost  of  building  so  ninny 
forts,  and  the  constant  and  consuming  expense  of 
supplies  and  transportation. 

His  idea  of  a  defensive  plan  waB  to  build  a 
strong  fort  at  Winchester,  the  centrul  point,  where 
all  the  main  roads  met,  of  a  wide  range  of  scat- 
tered settlements,  where  tidings  could  soonest  be 
collected  from  every  quarter,  and  whence  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  could  most  readily  be 
forwarded.  It  was  to  be  a  grand  deposit  of  mil- 
itary stores,  a  residence  for  commanding  officers, 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  women  and  children  in 
time  of  alarm,  when  the  men  had  suddenly  to 
take  the  field ;  in  a  word,  it  was  to  be  the  citadel 
of  i  he  frontier. 

Beside  this,  be  would  hare  three  or  four  large 
fortresses  erected  at  convenient  distances  upon 
the  frontiers,  with  powerful  garrisons,  so  as  te  be 
able  to  throw  out,  in  constant  succession,  strong 
scouting  parties,  to  range  the  country.  Fort 
Cumberland  he  condemmed  .oa  being  out  of  the 
province,  and  out  of  the   track   of  Indian  incur- 
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sions ;  JMnmnoh  that  it  seldom  received  no  alarm 
until  all  the  mischief  had  been  effected. 

His  representations  with  respect  to  military 
laws  and  regulations  were  equally  cogent.  In 
the  late  act  of  the  Assembly  for  raising  a  regi- 
ment, it  was  provided  that,  in  cases  of  emergency, 
if  recruits  should  not  offer  iu  sufficient  uumber, 
the  militia  might  be  drafted  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies, but  only  to  serve  until  December,  and 
not  to  be  marched  out  of  the  province.  In  tbia 
case,  said  he,  before  they  have  entered  upon  ser- 
vice, or  got  the  least  smattering  of  duty,  they  will 
claim  a  discharge ;  if  they  are  pursuing  nil  enemy 
who  has  committed  the  most  unheard -of  cruelties, 
lie  has  only  to  step  across  the  Potomac,  and  he  is 
safe.  Then  as  to  the  limits  of  service,  they 
might  just  as  easily  have  been  enlisted  for  seven- 
teen months  as  seven.  They  would  then  have 
been  seasoned  us  well  as  disciplined  ;  "  for  we  find 
by  experience,"  says  he,  "  that  our  poor  ragged 
soldiers  would  kill  the  most  active  militia  in 
five  days'  marching." 

Then,  as  to  punishments ;  death  it  was  true, 
had  been  decreed  for  mutiny  and  desertion  ;  but 
there  was  no  punishment  for  cowardice  ;  for  hold- 
ing correspondence  with  the  enemy ;  for  quitting 
or  sleeping  on  one's  post  —  nil  capital  offenses, 
according  to  the  military  codes  of  Europe.  Nei- 
ther were  there  provisions  for  quartering  or  bil- 
leting soldiers,  or  impressing  wagons  and  other 
conveyances,  in  limes  of  exigency.  To  crown  all, 
no  court-martial  could  sit  out  of  Virginia;  a  most 
embarrassing   regulation,  when   troops   were   fifty 
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or  a  hundred  miles  beyond  itie  frontier.  He 
earnestly  suggested  amendments  on  nil  these 
points,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  l!ie  soldiers'  pay; 
wliicli  WBfl  less  than  that  of  the  regular  troops, 
or  the  troops  of  most  of  the  other  provinces. 

All  tiier^  ■•ii'igestionB,  showing  at  this  youthful 
age  t  hut  forethought  and  circumspection  which 
dislinguislied  tiim  throughout  life,  were  repeatedly 
and  eloquently  urged  upon  Governor  Dinwiddie, 
with  very  little  effect.  Tlio  plan  of  a  frontier 
line  of  twenty-three  forts  was  persisted  in.  Fort 
Cumberland  was  pertinaciously  kept  tip  nt  a  great 
and  useless  expense  of  men  and  money,  and  the 
militia  laws  remained  lax  and  inefficient.  It  was 
decreed,  however,  that  the  great  central  fort  at 
Winchester  recommended  by  Washington,  should 
lie  erected. 

tu  the  height  of  the  alarm,  a  company  of  one 
hundred  gentlemen,  mounted  and  equipped,  volun- 
teered their  services  to  repair  to  the  frontier. 
They  were  headed  by  Peyton  Randolph,  attorney- 
general,  a  mail  deservedly  popular  throughout  the 
province.  Their  offer  was  gladly  accepted.  They 
were  denominated  the  "  Gentlemen  Asaocialors," 
and  great  expectations,  of  course,  were  entertained 
from  their  gallantry  and  devotion.  They  were 
empowered,  also,  to  aid  with  their  judgment  iu 
the  selection  of  places  for  frontier  forts. 

The  "  QeiiiltiLii'u  Assoeiuiors,"  like  all  geulle- 
men  associators  in  similar  emergencies,  turned  out 
with  great  zeal  and  spirit,  and  immense  popular 
effect,  but  wasted  their  lire  in  preparation,  and  on 
the    inarch.      Washington,   who   well    understood 
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the  value  of  such  aid,  observed  dryly  ir 
to  Governor  Dinwiddle,  "  I  am  heartily  glad  that 
-  you  have  fixed  upon  these  gentlemen  to  point  out 
the  places  for  erecting  forte,  but  regret  to  find 
their  motions  so  slow."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  would  huve  conducted  rlii'ni stives  gallantly, 
had  they  been  put  to  the  test ;  but  before  they  ar- 
rived near  the  scene  of  danger  the  alarm  was  over. 
About  the  beginning  of  May,  scouts  brought  in 
word  that  the  tracks  of  the  marauding  savages 
tended  toward  Fori  Duijuesne,  as  if  on  the  return. 
In  a  little  while  it  was  ascertained  thai  they  had 
recrosaed  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  Ohio  in 
such  numbers  as  to  leave  a  beaten  track,  equal  to 
that  made  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  army  of 
Braddock. 

The  repeated  inroads  of  the  savages  called  for 
an  effectual  and  permanent  check.  The  idea  of 
being  constantly  subject  (o  the  irruptions  of  a 
deadly  foe,  that  moved  with  stealth  and  mystery, 
and  was  only  to  be  traced  by  its  ravages,  and 
counted  by  its  lixjlpriiii*,  di  win  raged  all  settlement 
of  the  country.  The  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah  was  fast  becoming  11  deserted  and  a 
silent  place.  Her  people,  for  the  most  part,  had 
fled  to  the  older  settlements  south  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  Blue  Ridge  was  likely  soon  to  be- 
come virtually  the  frontier  line  of  the  province. 
We  have  to  record  one  signal  act  of  retaliation 
on  the  perfidious  tribes  of  the  Ohio,  in  which  a 
person  whose  name  subsequently  became  dear  to 
Americans,  was  concerned.  Prisoners  who  bad 
escaped  from   the  savages   reported    that   ,Shingis, 
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Washington's  faithless  ally,  ami  another  ; 
called  Captain  Jacobs,  were  the  two  heads  of  the 
hostile  bands  that  had  desolated  the  frontier-  . 
That  they  lived  at  Kit  burning,  an  Indian  town, 
about  forty  miles  above  Fori  Dnqnesne ;  at  which 
their  warriors  were  fitted  out  for  incursions,  and 
whither  they  returned  with  their  prisoners  and 
plunder.  Captain  Jacobs  was  a  daring  fellow, 
and  scoffed  at  palisadoed  forts.  "  He  could  take 
any  fort,"  he  said,  •■  that  would  catch  fire." 

A  party  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  provincials, 
resolute  men,  undertook  to  surprise  and  destroy 
this  savage  nest.  It  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
John  Armstrong ;  and  with  him  went  Dr.  Hugh 
Mercer,  of  subsequent  renown,  who  had  received 
a  captain's  commission  from  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1756. 

Armstrong  led  his  men  rapidly,  but  secretly, 
over  mountain  and  through  forest,  until,  after  a 
long  and  perilous  march,  they  reached  the  Alle- 
ghany. It  was  a  moonlight  night  when  they  ar- 
rived in  tbe  neighborhood  of  Kittauning.  They 
were  guided  to  the  villnge  by  whoops  and  yells, 
and  the  sound  of  the  Indian  drum.  The  warriors 
were  celebrating  their  exploits  by  the  triumphant 
scalp-dance.  After  a  while  the  revel  ceased,  and 
a  number  of  fires  appeared  here  and  there  in  a 
corn-field.  They  were  made  by  such  of  the  In- 
dians as  slept  in  the  open  air,  and  were  intended  • 
to  drive  off  the  gnats,  Armstrong  and  his  meu 
lay  down  "  quiet  and  hush,"  observing  everything 
narrowly,  and  wailing  until  the  moon  should  set, 
and  the  warriors  be  asleep.     At  length  the  moon 
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went  down,  the  fires  burned  low  ;  all  was  quiet, 
Armstrong  now  roused  his  men,  aome  of  whom, 
wearied  by  their  long  march,  had  fallen  asleep. 
He  divided  his  forces ;  part  were  to  attack  the 
warriors  in  the  corn-field,  part  were  dispatched  lo 
the  houses,  which  were  dimly  seen  by  the  first 
streak  of  day.  There  was  sharp  firing  iu  both 
quarters,  for  the  Indians,  though  taken  by  surprise, 
fought  bravely,  inspired  by  the  war-whoop  of  their 
chief,  Captain  Jacobs.  The  women  and  children 
fled  to  the  woods.  Several  of  the  provincials 
were  killed  and  wounded.  Captain  Hugh  Mercer 
received  a  wound  in  the  arm,  and  was  taken  to 
the  lop  of  a  hill.  The  fierce  chieftain,  Captain 
Jacobs,  was  besieged  in  his  home,  which  had  port- 
holes ;  whence  lie  and  his  warriors  made  havoc 
among  the  assailants.  The  adjoining  houses  were 
set  on  Are.  The  chief  was  summoned  to  surrender 
himself.  He  replied  he  was  a  man,  and  would 
not  be  a  prisoner.  He  was  told  he  would  be 
burnt.  His  reply  was,  "  he  would  kill  four  or 
five  before  he  died."  The  flames  and  smoke  ap- 
proached. "One  of  the  besieged  warriors,  to 
show  his  manhood,  hegan  to  sing.  A  squaw  at 
the  same  time  was  heard  lo  cry,  hut  was  severely 
rebuked  by  the  men."  l 

In  the  end,  the  warriors  were  driven  out  by 
the  flames;  some  escaped,  and  some  were  shot. 
Among  the  latter  was  Captain  Jacobs,  and  his 
gigantic  son,  said  to  be  seven  feet  high.  Fire 
was  now  set  to  all  the  houses,  thirty  in  number. 
"  During  the  burning  of  the  bouses,"  says  Colonel 

>  Litter  train  Col.  Armstrong 
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Armstrong,  "  we  were  agreeably  entertained  with 
a  quick  succession  of  charged  gun*,  gradually  fir- 
ing off  as  reached  by  the  fire,  but  much  more  so 
with  the  vast  explosion  of  sundry  bags,  and  large 
kegs  of  powder,  wherewith  almost  every  house 
abounded."  The  colonel  was  in  a  strange  con- 
dition to  enjoy  such  an  entertainment,  having  re- 
ceived a  wound  from  a  large  musket-ball  in  the 
shoulder. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished. 
Thirty  or  forty  of  the  warrior?  were  slain  ;  their 
WUtmfjbaJA  whs  a  smoking  ruin.  There  was  danger 
of  the  victors  being  cut  off  by  a  detachment  from 
Fort  Duquesne.  They  made  the  best  of  their 
way,  therefore,  to  their  horses,  which  had  been 
left  at  a  distance,  and  set  off  rapidly  on  their 
march  to  Fort  Lytlleton,  about  sixty  miles  north 
of  Fort   Cumberland. 

Colonel  Armstrong  had  reached  Fort  Lyttleton 
on  the  14ih  of  September,  six  days  after  the  bat- 
tle, and  fears  were  entertained  that  he  had  been 
intercepted  by  the  Indians  and  was  lost.  He, 
with  his  ensign  and  eleven  men.  had  separated 
from  the  main  body  when  they  began  their  march 
and  had  taken  another  and  what  was  supposed  & 
safer  road.  He  bad  with  him  a  woman,  a  boy, 
and  two  little  girls,  recaptured  from  the  Iudinns. 
The  whole  party  ultimately  arrived  safe  at  Fort 
Lyttleton,  but  it  would  seem  that  Mercer,  weak 
and  faint  from  his  fractured  arm,  must  have  fallen 
behind,  or  in  some  way  become  separated  from 
them,  and  had  a  long,  solitary,  and  painful  struggle 
through   the    wilderness,  reaching    the    fort    sick. 
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weary,  and  half  famished.1  We  shall  have  to 
speak  herenfler  of  hia  services  when  under  the 
standard  of  \\ 'nsliinnti.ni.  v.hij?e  friend  and  neighbor 
he  subsequently   became.2 

•  "  We  bear  that  Captain  Mercer  to  fourteen  days  in 
getting  to  Fort  I.yllli'loii.  He  had  h  mirnmlous  escape,  living 
toll  nays  on  two  dried  clnms  and  a  rattlesnake,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  few  berries."  —  New    York  Mercury  for  October  i, 

1  Mercer  wa*  u  Srotchm.'in.  about  thirty-four  years  of  age. 
About  (to  years  previously  lie  had  served  as  a<w  is  Hint -surgeon 
in  the  forces  of  (.'harlefl  Edward,  and  followed  his  standard  lo 
the  disastrous  field  of  Culloden.  After  the  defeat  of  the- 
"  Chevalier,"  lie  had  escaped  by  the  way  of  Inverness  to 
America,  and  taken  up  Ms  residence;  on  the  frontier  of  Penn- 
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IggflHROlTGHOUT  the  summer  of  1756. 
iwSI  Washington  exerted  himself  diligently 
ip3SfJt  in  carrying  out  measures  determined 
upon  for  frontier  security.  The  great  fortress  at 
Winchester  whs  commenced,  and  the  work  urged 
forward  as  expeditiously  as  the  delays  and  per- 
plexities incident  to  a  badly  organized  service 
would  permit.  It  received  the  name  of  Fort 
Loudoun,  in  honor  of  the  coin  man  der-in-cliief, 
whose  arrival   in   Virginia,   was    hopefully   antici- 

As  lo  the  sites  of  the  frontier  posts,  they  were 
decided  upon  by  Washington  and  his  officers,  af- 
ter frequent  and  long  consultations  ;  parties  were 
sent  out  to  work  on  them,  and  men  rceruited,  and 
militia  drafted  lo  garrison  them.  Washington 
visited  occ«Bionully  such  as  were  in  progress,  and 
near  at  hand.  It  was  a  service  of  some  peril, 
for  the  mountains  aud  forests  were  still  infested 
by  prowling  savages,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  these  new  forts.      At  one   time   when   he 
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was  recoil i ii  jitt- Hug  a  wild  part  of  the  country,  at- 
tended nit-rely  by  a  servant  and  a  guide,  two  men 
were  murdered  by  (he  Indians  in  a  solitary  defile 
shortly  after  be  had  passed   through  it. 

In  the  autumn,  he  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
along  the  whole  line,  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
Captain  Hugh  Mercer,  who  had  recovered  from 
his  recent  wounds.  This  tour  furnished  repeated 
proofs  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  militia  system. 
Iu  one  place  he  nttempted  to  raise  a  force  with 
which  to  scour  a  region  infested  by  roving  bauds 
of  savages.  After  waiting  several  days,  but  five 
men  answered  to  his  summons.  In  another  place, 
where  three  companies  had  been  ordered  to  the 
relief  of  a  fort,  attacked  by  the  Indians,  all  that 
could  he  mustered  were  a  captain,  a  lieutenant, 
aud  seven  or  eight  men. 

When  the  militia  were  drafted,  and  appeared 
under  arms,  the  case  was  not  much  better.  It 
was  now  late  in  the  autumn ;  their  term  of  ser- 
vice, by  the  act  of  the  legislature,  expired  iu  De- 
cember—  half  of  the  time,  therefore,  was  lost  in 
marching  out  and  home.  Their  waste  of  provis- 
ions was  enormous.  To  be  put  on  allowance, 
like  other  soldiers,  they  considered  an  indignity. 
They  would  sooner  starve  than  enrry  a  few  days' 
provisions  on  their  backs.  On  the  march,  when 
breakfast  was  wanted,  they  would  knock  down 
the  first  beeves  they  met  with,  and,  after  regal- 
ing themselves,  inarch  on  till  dinner,  when  tbey 
would  take  the  same  method ;  and  so  for  supper, 
to  the  great  oppression  of  the  people.  For  the 
waul  of  proper  military  laws,  they  were  obstinate, 
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self-willed,  am)   |ierverse.      Every  individual   bad 

hi.i  own  crude  notion  of  limits,  mid  would  un- 
dertake to  direct.  If  his  advice  were  neglected, 
he  would  lliink  dim  self  slighted,  abused,  mid  in- 
jured, and,  to  redress  himself,  would  depart  for 
bis  home. 

The-  garrisons  were  weak  for  want  of  men,  but 
more  bo  from  indolence  and  irregularity.  Not 
one  was  in  a  posture  uf  defense  ;  few  but  might  be 
surprised  with  the  greatest  ease.  At  one  furt,  the 
Indians  rushed  frum  their  lurking-place,  pounced 
upon  several  children  playing  under  the  walls, 
aud  bore  them  off  before  they  were  discovered. 
Another  fori  was  surprised,  and  many  of  the  peo- 
ple massacred  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  course 
of  his  tour,  aa  he  and  his  party  approached  a  fort, 
he  heard  a  i|uiek  tiring  fur  several  minutes;  con- 
cluding that  it  was  attacked,  they  hastened  to  its 
relief,  but  found  the  garrison  were  merely  amus- 
ing themselves  firing  at  a  mark,  or  for  wagers. 
In  tliis  way  they  would  waste  their  ammunition 
as  freely  as  they  did  their  provisions.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  inhabit  ants  of  the  country  were  iu 
a  wretched  situation,  ft-eliug  the  little  dependence 
to  be  put  on  militia,  who  were  slow  in  coming  lo 
their  assistance,  indifferent  nbout  their  preserva- 
tion, unwilling  to  continue,  and  regardless  of  every- 
thing hut  of  their  own  ease.  Iu  short,  they  were 
so  apprehensive  of  approaching  ruin,  that  the 
whi'le  back  country  was  in  a  geuerul  motion  to- 
ward* ihe  southern  colonies. 

From  the  Catawba,  he  was  escorted  along  a 
range  of  forts  by  a  coljiiel,  and  about  thirty  men, 
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chiellv  officers,  ,;  Willi  Ibis  small  company  of  ir- 
regulars,"  says  he,  "  with  wliom  order,  regularity, 
eirciim-pcetii.iii.  and  vigilance  wen-  matters  of  de- 
rision and  contempt,  we  set  out,  and,  by  the  pro- 
tection of  Providence,  readied  Augusta  Court- 
house in  seven  days,  without  meeting  the  enemy  ; 
otherwise,  we  must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice,  through 
the  indiscretion  of  these  whooping,  hallooing,  gen- 
tlemen soldiers  I " 

How  lively  a  picture  does  this  give  of  the  mi- 
litia system  at  all  times,  when  not  subjected  to 
strict  military  law. 

What  rendered  this  year's  service  peculiarly 
irksome  and  embarrassing  to  Washington,  was 
the  nature  of  his  correspondence  with  Governor 
Dinwiddle.  That  gentleman,  either  fiom  the  nat- 
ural hurry  and  confusion  of  his  mind,  or  from  a 
real  disposition  to  [>erplcx,  was  extremely  ambig- 
uous and  unsatis factory  in  most  of  his  orders  and 
replies.  "  So  much  am  1  kept  in  the  dark,"  says 
Washington,  in  one  of  his  letters.  "  that  I  do  not 
know  whether  to  prepare  for  the  offensive  or  de- 
fensive. Wiuit  would  be  absolutely  ueccessary 
ibr  the  one,  would  he  quite  useless  for  the  other." 
And  again:  "The  orders  I  receive  are  full  of 
ambiguity.  I  am  left  like  a  wanderer  in  the  wil- 
derness, lo  proceed  at  hazard.  I  am  answerable 
for  consequences,  and  blamed,  without  the  privi- 
lege of  defense." 

In  nothing  was  this  disposition  to  perplex  more 
apparent  than  in  the  governor's  replies  respect- 
ing Fort  Cumberland.  Washington  had  repeat- 
edly urged  the  abandonment  of  ibis  fort  as  a  place 
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of  frantic?  deposit,  being  within  tbe  b 

other  province,  and  out  of 

curnoo ;  «o  that  often  the  alarm  would  MM   I 

there  until  after  tbe  mischief  had  been  efcatd. 

He  applied,  at  length,  for  particular  and  positive 
direction*  from  the  governor  on  this  bead.  ■  The 
Wowing,"  hti  he,  "  is  an  exact  copy  of  bis 
answer;  '  Fort  Cumberland  is  a  kintf*  fort,  and 
built  chiefly  at  the  charge  of  tbe  colony,  therefore 
properly  under  our  direction  until  a  new  governor 
is  appointed.'  Now.  whether  I  am  to  under- 
stand this  aye  or  do  to  the  plain  simple  question 
asked.  Is  the  fort  to  be  continued  or  not  ?  I  know 
not.  But  in  all  important  matters  I  am  directed 
in  this  ambiguous  and  uncertain  way." 

Governor  Din  ividdie  subsequently  mnde  him- 
self explicit  ou  this  point.  Taking  offense  at 
some  of  Washington's  comments  on  the  military 
affairs  of  tbe  frontier,  he  made  the  stand  of  a  self- 
wiliiil  unil  obstinate  man,  in  the  case  of  Fort 
Cumberland ;  and  represented  it  in  such  light  to 
Lord  L< juiJuuii.  as  to  draw  from  his  lordship  an  or- 
der that  it  should  be  kept  up :  and  mi  implied 
censure  of  the  conduct  of  Washington  in  slighting 
a  post  of  melt  pa  rami  j  not  importance.  "I  cannot 
agree  with  Colonel  Washington,"  writes  his  lord- 
ship, "  in  not  drawing  in  the  posts  from  the  stock- 
ade forts,  id  order  to  defend  ibat  advanced  one  ; 
and  I  should  imagine  much  more  of  the  frontier 
will  be  exposed  by  retiring  your  advanced  posts 
near  Winchester,  where  I  understand  he  is  re- 
tired; for,  from  vour  letter,  I  take  it  for  granted 
be  has  before    this    executed    his    plan,  without 
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Ming  Est  any  advice.  If  he  leaves  any  of  the 
pwi  quantity  of  stores  bebiraJ,  it  will  be  very 
iiiiinrtniJiite.  and  he  ought  to  consider  thai  it  must 
Be  al  his  own  door." 

Thu«  powerfully  supported,  Dinwiddle  went  so 

fifgsto  order  that  the  garrisons  should  be  with- 

inna  frnm  the  stockades  mid  small  froutier  Ibrta, 

"ud  tno.it    of   the    troops    from    Winchester,    to 

'trcnjlliL-n    Fort    Citmherlnnd,  which    was  now  to 

•Wane  head-quarters;  thus  weakening  the  most 

"nportant  points  aud  places,  to  concent  rate  a  force 

•here  it    was    not    wanted,    and  would    be  out 

°f  the  way  in  most  cases  of  alarm.     By  these 

"■eddlesome  moves,  made  by  Governor  Dinwiddle 

tTXxa  n  distance,  without  knowing  anything  of  the 

Battle,  all   previous  arrangements   were   reversed, 

*t*ytMng  was  thrown  into  confusion,  mid  enor- 

t'*ous  losses  and  expenses  were  incurred. 

Whence  it  arises,  rir  why,  I  am  truly  ignorant," 
Writes    Washington    to    Mr.    Speaker    Robinson, 
but  iTiy  Btronpi'st    repre^enlntiori*  <>l    in.it [i-r-  rvl- 
rive  to  the  frontiers  are   disregarded   as  idle  and 
i  "i"H-  :   my  propositions  am!  measures  as  pax- 
.iijil   selfish  ;  and   all   my   sincerest  endeavors 
the  service  of  my  country  are  perverted  to  the 
worst  purpose*.      My  orders  are  dark  and  nncer- 
i  iv  approve^!,  to-morrow  disapproved." 
Whence   u!I   this   contradiction   and  embarrass- 
■nt   arose   has   since   been   explained,   and   with 
apparent  reason.     Governor  Dinwiddie  bud  never 
i,  ,,.v.-i  i  ri    ii'uiii  tlic   pique   enused    by  the   popular 
i-ivvniiiin  of  Washington  to  the  command   in  pref- 
erence to  his  favorite.  Colonel  Inues.     His  irri- 
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tattoa  fM  kept  -lire  by  a  little  Scottali  Action, 
who  were  dcairooa  of  disgusting  Washington  with 
Ike  Krvicc,  n  u  it  induce  him  to  resign.  awl 
make  w»j-  for  )hi«  rival.  They  mijrhl  have  car- 
ried (heir  poiiil  during  ibe  panic  «t  Winchester, 
had  not  tiu  patriotism  and  bis  sympathy  with 
the  public  dutrea*  been  mare  powerful  than  his 
self-love,  lie  determined,  be  said,  to  bear  up  un- 
der tlieae  cmlmmusmenU  in  ibe  hope  ot"  belter  reg- 
ulation' wlien  Lord  Loudoun  should  arrive  ;  to 
whom  he  looked  fur  (be  future  Tate  of  Virginia. 

Wliil--  thine  event*  were  occurring  on  the  Vir- 
■fsja  frontier,  military  affair*  went  on  tardily  and 
heavily  ut  the  north.  The  campaign  against 
Canada,  which  was  to  have  opened  early  in  the 
year,  bun;;  fire.  The  armament  coming  oul  for 
the  purpose,  under  Lord  Loudoun,  was  delayed 
through  llie  want  of  energy  and  union  in  the 
British  nsMnft  General  Abercronibiu,  who  was 
to  lie  next  in  command  to  his  lordship,  and  to  suc- 
cecd  to  General  Shirley,  set  sail  in  advance  for 
New  York  willi  two  regiments,  but  did  not  reach 
Albany,  Ibe  hi-ad-f|  Darters  of  military  operation, 
HtS  too  -'-''Hi  of  June.  He  billeted  his  soldiers 
BBOfl  lIid  town,  much  to  llie  disgust  of  the  iuhab- 
iMni-.  iinil  liilkud  of  ditching  and  stockading  it, 
but  postponed  "II  exterior  enterprises  until  the 
i.rnv:il  iif  Lord  Loudoun  .  'hen  the  campaign  was 
to  open  in  naiiMSTt 

On  the  18th  of  July,  en  i  tie  word  that  the  forts 
Ontiirio  tad  I  ii*wcgo,  on  each  side  of  the  mouth 
..I  the  OtmgO  Uiver,  were  menaced  by  the 
Fii.ucli.      Tmjy  hud  been   imperfectly  constructed 
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by  Shirley,  and  were  insufficiently  garrisoned,  yet 
contained  a  great  nmount  of  military  and  mivul 
Mom,  and  protected  the  vessels  which  cruised 
on  Lake  On t alio. 

Major- go  literal  Webb  was  ordered  by  Abererom- 
bie  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  march  with  one 
regiment  to  the  relief  of  these  forts,  but  received 
no  further  orders.  Everything  awaited  the  arri- 
val at  Albany  of  Lord  Loudoun,  which  at  length 
look  place,  on  the  2!lih  of  July.  There  were  now 
at  least  ten  thousand  troops,  regulars  and  provin- 
cials, loitering  in  an  idle  camp  at  Albany,  yet  re- 
lief lo  Oswego  was  still  delayed.  Lord  Loudoun 
nas  in  favor  of  it,  but  the  governments  of  New 
York  and  New  England  urged  the  immediate  re- 
duction of  Crown  Point,  as  necessary  tor  the  se- 
curity of  their  frontier.  Alier  much  debate,  it  was 
agreed  that  General  Webb  should  march  to  the  re- 
lief of  Oswego.  He  left  Albany  on  the  12tb  of  Au- 
gust, but  bad  scarce  reached  the  carry  in^-phice, 
between  the  Mohawk  River  and  Wood  Creek, 
when  he  received  news  that  Oswego  was  reduced, 
nud  its  garrison  captured.  While  the  British  com- 
manders had  debated,  Field-marshal  the  Marquis 
De  Montcalm,  newly  arrived  from  France,  had 
acted.  He  was  a  different  kind  of  soldier  from 
Abercrombie  or  Loudoun.  A  capacious  mind  and 
rnterprisiug  spirit  animated  a  small,  but  active 
and  untiring  frame.  Qoick  in  thought,  quick  in 
speech,  quicker  slill  in  action,  he  comprehended 
everything  at  a  glance,  and  moved  from  point  to 
point  of  the  province  with  a  celerity  and  secrecy 
that  completely  baffled  his  slow  and    pondering 
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antagonists.  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  were 
visited,  and  steps  taken  to  strengthen  their  works, 
and  provide  for  their  security ;  then  hastening 
to  Montreal,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force 
of  regular?,  Canadians',  and  Indians  ;  ascended 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario;  blocked  up 
the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  by  his  vessels,  landed 
hie  guns,  and  besieged  the  two  forts;  drove  the 
garrison  out  of  one  into  the  other ;  killed  the 
commander,  Colonel  Mercer,  and  compelled  the 
garrisons  to  surrender,  prisoners  of  war.  With 
the  forts  was  lakeu  an  immense  amount  of  mili- 
tary stores,  ammunition,  mid  provisions ;  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  cannon,  fourteen  mortars,  six 
vessels  of  war,  a  vast  number  of  bateaux,  and 
three  chests  of  money.  His  blow  achieved,  Mont- 
calm returned  in  triumph  to  Montreal,  and  sent 
the  colors  of  the  captured  forts  to  be  hung  up  as 
trophies  in  the  Canadian  churches. 

The  season  was  now  too  for  advanced  ibr  Lord 
Loudoun  to  enter  upon  any  great  military  euter- 
pri.-e  ;  he  po$t|K>iic'l,  tb'.-i-rlnn-.  the  great  northern 
campaign,  so  much  talked  of  and  debated,  until 
the  following  year  ;  and  having  taken  measures 
for  the  protection  of  his  frontiers,  and  for  more 
active  operations  in  the  spring,  returned  to  New 
York,  hung  up  bin  ewurd,  and  weut  i 
table  winter  quarters. 

eSto 
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H'ashraglon  vindicate*  Lb  Conduct  to  I-<>riJ  Loudoun. —  Hie 
Reception  bj  his  l.nrdsbip.  —  Milium'  Plant. —  Lord  Loo- 
daiu  at  Halilax.  -  Montcalm  on  Lake  George.  —  His  Tri- 
umphs.—  L.'hl  Loodauh  l'liilun".  —  Wuhinpon  at  Win- 
chf-Ier.  —  Continued  Misunderstandings  with  Dinwiddie. — 


jjIRCUMSTANCES  had  ted  Washington 
chink  (hat  Lord  Loudoun  "  had  re- 
ved  impressions  to  his  prejudice  by 
false  representations  of  facts,"  and  that  a  wrong 
idea  prevailed  at  head-quarters  respecting  the 
state  of  military  affairs  in  Virginia.  He  was 
anxious,  therefore,  for  an  opportunity  of  placing 
all  these  matters  in  a  proper  light ;  and.  under- 
standing that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  the  month  of  March,  between  Lord 
Loudoun  and  the  southern  governors,  to  consult 
about  measured  of  defense  for  their  respective 
provinces,  he  wrote  to  Governor  Dinwiddie  for 
permission  to  attend  it. 

■  I  cannot  conceive,"  writes  Dinwiddie  in  re- 
ply, ■  what  service  you  can   be  of  in  going  there, 
•a  the  plan  concerted  will,  in  coarse,  •> 
mealed  to  you  and  the  other  officers.      However. 
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This  ungracious  reply  seemed  lo  warrant  the 
suspicion*  entertained  by  some  of  Washington's 
friends,  that  it  was  the  busy  pen  of  Governor 
Dinwiddle  which  had  given  the  "  false  represen- 
tation of  facts,"  to  Lord  Loudoun.  About  a 
month,  therefore,  before  the  time  of  the  meeting, 
Washington  addressed  a  long  letter  to  his  lord- 
ship, explanatory  of  military  affairs  in  the  quarter 
where  he  had  commanded.  In  this  he  set  forth 
the  various  defects  in  the  militia  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  the  errors  in  it*  .system  of  defense,  and  the 
inevitable  confusion  which  had   thence  resulted. 

Adverting  to  his  own  conduct:  "The  orders  I 
receive,"  said  he,  "are  full  of  ambiguity.  I  am 
left  like  a  wanderer  in  the  wilderness  to  proceed 
at  hazard.  I  am  answerable  for  consequences, 
and  blamed,  without  the  privilege  of  defense. 
.  .  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if,  under 
audi  peculiar  circumstances,  I  should  Ik?  sick  of  a 
service  which  promises  so  little  of  a  soldier's  re- 
ward, 

"  I  have  long  Ijecn  satisfied  of  the  impossibility 
of  continuing  in  this  service,  without  loss  of 
honor.  Indeed.  I  was  fully  convinced  of  it  be- 
before  I  accepted  the  command  the  second  time, 
seeing  the  cloudy  prospect  before  me ;  and  I  did. 
for  this  reason,  reject  the  offer,  until  I  was 
ashamed  any  longer  to  refuse,  not  caring  to  ex- 
pose my  character  to  public  censure.  The  sob'ci- 
tations  of  the  country  overcame  ray  objections, 
and  induced  me  to  accept  it.  Another  reason 
has  of  late  o|>erated  to  continue  me  in  the  ser- 
vice  until    now,   and   that   is,   the   dawn   of  hope 
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that  arose,  when  I  heard  your  lordship  was  des- 
tined, by  His  Majesty,  for  the  important  command 
of  his  armies  in  America,  and  appointed  to  the 
government  of  his  dominion  of  Virginia.  Hence 
it  was  that  I  drew  my  hopes,  and  fondly  pro- 
nounced your  lordship  our  patron.  Although  I 
have  not  the  honor  to  be  known  to  your  lordship, 
yet  your  name  was  familiar  to  my  ear,  on  ac- 
count of  the  important  services  rendered  to  His 
Majesty  in  oilier  parts  of  the  world." 

The  manner  in  which  "Washington  was  re- 
ceived by  Lord  Loudoun  on  arriving  hi  Phila- 
delphia, showed  him  at  once,  that  Ids  long,  ex- 
planatory letler  had  produced  the  desired  effect, 
and  that  his  character  and  conduct  were  justly 
appreciated.  During  his  sojourn  in  Philadelphia, 
he  was  frequently  eousulted  on  points  of  froutier 
service,  and  his  advice  w;is  generally  adopted. 
On  one  point  it  failed.  He  advised  that  an  at- 
tack should  be  made  on  Fort  Duquesne,  simul- 
taneous with  the  attempts  on  Canada.  At  such 
time  a  great  part  of  the  garrison  would  be  drawn 
away  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  that  province,  and 
a  blow  might  be  struck  more  likely  to  insure  the 
pence  and  safety  of  the  southern  frontier,  than 
all  its  forts  and  defenses. 

Lord  Loudoun,  however,  was  not  to  be  con- 
vinced, or  at  least  persuaded.  According  to  his 
plan,  the  middle  and  southern  provinces  were  to 
maintain  a  merely  defensive  warfare ;  aud  as  Vir- 
ginia would  tie  required  to  send  four  hundred  of 
her  troops  to  the  aid  of  South  Carolina,  she 
would,  in  tact,  be  left  weaker  than  before. 
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Washington  was  also  disappointed  a  second 
time,  in  (he  hope  of  having  his  regiment  placed 
e  footing  as  the  regular  army,  and  of 
obtaining  a  king's  commission  ;  the  latter  he  was 
destined  never  to  hold. 

HU  representations  with  respect  to  Fort  Cum- 
berland hod  the  dermal  effect  in  counteracting  the 
mischievous  intermeddling  of  Dinwiddie.  The 
Virginia  troops  and  stores  were  ordered  to  be 
again  removed  to  Fort  Loudoun,  at  Winchester, 
which  onoo  more  became  head-quarters,  while 
Fort  Cumberland  was  left  to  be  occupied  by  a 
Maryland  garrison.  Washington  was  instructed, 
likewise,  to  correspond  and  cooperate,  in  military 
affairs,  with  Colonel  Stanwii,  who  was  stationed 
on  the  Pennsylvania  frontier,  with  five  hundred 
men  from  the  Royal  American  regiment,  and  to 
whom  he  would  be,  in  some  measure,  sulwrdinale. 
ThU  proved  a  correspondence  of  friendship,  as 
well  as  duty;  Colonel  Stanwis  being  a  gentle- 
man of  high  moral  worth,  bs  well  as  great  ability 
in  military  affairs. 

The  great  plan  of  operations  at  the  north  was 
again  doomed  to  failure.  The  reduction  of 
Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Chainplain,  which  had 
long  been  meditated,  was  laid  aside  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Louisburg  substituted,  an  an  acquisition 
of  far  greater  importance.  This  was  a  place  of 
great  consequence,  situated  on  the  isle  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  commanded, 
the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  overawed  New 
England,  and  was  a  main  bulwark  to  Acadia. 

In  the  course  of  July,  Lord  Loudoun  set  sail 
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Tor  Halifax  will,  all  the  troops  lie  could  collect, 
Liiiiriiiiifihg;  lo  about  sis  thousand  men.  to  jnin 
with  Admiral  liolbourue,  who  had  just  arrived 
at  that  port  with  eleven  ships  of  the  Hue,  a  fire- 
ship,  bomb-ketch,  and  fleet  of  transports,  having 
on  board  six  thousand  men.  With  this  united 
force  Lord  Loudoun  anticipated  the  certain  cap- 
ture of  Louisburg. 

Scarce  had  the  tidings  of  hi.'  lordship's  depar- 
ture reached  Canada,  when  the  active  Montcalm 
again  took  the  field,  to  follow  up  the  successes  of 
the  preceding  year.  Fort  William  Henry,  which 
Sir  Wm.  Johnson  had  erected  ou  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  George,  was  now  his  object ;  it 
commanded  the  lake,  and  was  an  important  pro- 
tection to  the  British  frontier.  A  brave  old  of- 
ficer, Colonel  Monro,  with  about  five  hundred 
men,  formed  the  garrison  ;  more  than  three  times 
that  number  of  militia  were  intrenched  near  by. 
Montcalm  had,  early  in  the  season,  made  three 
ini'lFi-cuml  attempts  upon  the  fort;  he  now  trusted 
to  be  more  successful.  Collecting  his  forces  from 
Crown  Point, 'f  icon de ruga,  and  the  adjacent  posts, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  Canadians  and 
Indians,  altogether  nearly  eight  thousand  men,  he 
advanced  up  the  lake,  on  the  1st  of  August,  in 
a  fleet  of  boats,  with  swarms  of  Indian  canoes  in 
the  advance.  The  fort  came  near  being  sur- 
prised; but  the  troops  encamped  without  it  aban- 
doned their  tents  and  hurried  within  the  works. 
A  summons  to  surrender  was  answered  by  a 
brave  defiance.  Montcalm  invested  the  fort, 
made   his   approaches,   tmil    battered    it   with    his 
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far  (Hwikj*  i 
ft*f«  op  a   »ipr. 

MMKanM  fro*  GmciiI  Webb,  who  had  G 
fwSeve  Poet  Qmpb£d  m  the  preceding 
who  •**»  m«  m  Fort  Edward,  abowt  I 
dt*t*nt,  with  upward*  of  ov^  tbotuand 
*t«ad  of  tl.n  Webb,  who  overrated  t 
torn**,  «-ni  him  a  letter,  * 
Ut«.     The   loiter   «« 
but  Mill  forwarded   10  Monro.      The  oi 
mAiiir.T.  however,  persisted   in  hi*  defense,  a 
moM  of  din  eanno 

tioii  etp-nded.  At  length,  in  the  month  a 
glut,  lie  luing  ont  a  flag  of  ti 
honorable  term*  from  an  enemy  who  knew  how 
I'.  »[i|.r''''iniR  his  valor.  Montcalm  demolished  the 
fori,  ('urnwl  off  all  [lie  artillery  and  munition*  of 
war,  with  vt'wwln  employed  in  the  navigation  of 
the  lake,  an<l  having  thu»  completed  his  destruc- 
tion of  Ilia  Uritiah  definite*  on  this  frontier,  re- 
rurn:il  paM  more  in  triumph  with  the  spoils  of 
viclnry,  to  hang  up  fresh  trophies  in  the  churches 
of  Canada. 

limit  !,.jii(1(.iih  in  the  mean  time  formed  his 
jiinrriion  with  Admirnl  1 1 o] bourne  at  Halifax, 
and  tho  troops  were  embarked  wilh  all  diligence 
nri  board  of  (lie  IrnusjiorW.  Unfortunately,  the 
French  were  njtuin  loo  ijiiick  for  them.  Admiral 
ilc  Hoi*  de  hi  Mothe  had  arrived  nt  Louisburg, 
with  n  largo  nnvu!  nnd  hind  fori*  ;  it  was  ascer- 
tained (hat  liii  had  seventeen  ships  of  the  line, 
nnd  three  frigates,  ijuinlly  moored  in  the  harbor: 
th.it    thu   pluco  was   well  fortified  and   supplied 
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with  provisions  unci  ammunition,  and  garnsoucd 
with  six  thousand  regular  troops,  three  thousand 
natives  and  thirteen  hundred  Indians. 

Some  hot-heads  would  have  urged  an  attempt 
against  all  such  array  of  force,  but  Lord  Loudoun 
was  aware  of  the  probability  of  deleat,  and  ibe 
disgrace  and  ruin  that  it  would  bring  upon 
British  arms  in  America.  He  wisely,  though 
in;:  biliously ,  returned  to  New  York.  Admiral 
Holbourne  made  a  silly  demonstration  of  his 
fleet  off  the  harbor  of  Loitisburg,  approaching 
within  two  miles  of  the  batteries,  but  retired  on 
seeing  the  French  admiral  preparing  to  unmoor. 
He  afterwards  returned  with  a  reinforcement  of 
four  ships  of  the  line;  cruised  before  Lou  is  burg, 
endeavoring  to  draw  the  enemy  to  an  engage- 
ment, which  De  la  Mothc  had  the  wisdom  (o  de- 
cline ;  was  overtaken  by  a  hurricane,  in  which 
one  of  his  ships  was  lost,  eleven  were  dismasted, 
others  had  to  throw  (heir  guns  overboard,  and  all 
returned  in  a  shattered  oouditiou  to  England. 
Tims  ended  the  northern  campaign  by  land  and 
sea,  a  subject  of  great  mortification  to  the  nation, 
and  ridicule  and  triumph  to  the  enemy. 

During  these  unfortunate  operations  to  the 
north,  Washington  was  stationed  at  Winchester, 
shorn  of  part  of  his  force  by  the  detachment  to 
South  Carolina,  and  left  with  seven  hundred  men 
to  defend  a  frontier  of  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  extent  The  capture  and  de- 
molition of  Oswego  by  Montcalm  had  produced 
a  disastrous  effect.  The  whole  country  of  the 
Fitc  Nations  was  abandoned  10  the  French.     The 
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frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
were  harassed  by  repeated  inroads  of  Preach 
and  Indians,  and  Washington  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  the  noble  valley  of  the  Shenandoah 
almost  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  fast  re- 
lapsing into  a  wilderness. 

The  year  wore  away  on  his  part  in  the  har- 
assing service  of  defending  a  wide  frontier  with 
an  insufficient  and  badly  organized  force,  and  the 
veiations  he  experienced  were  heightened  by  con- 
tinual misuLiili'i'stJiiiilmeh  with  Governor  Dinwid- 
die.  From  the  ungracious  tenor  of  several  of 
that  gentleman's  letters,  and  from  private  infor- 
mation, he  was  led  lo  believe  that  some  secret 
enemy  had  been  making  false  representations  of 
his  motives  and  conduct,  and  prejudicing  the 
governor  against  him.  He  vindicated  himself 
warmly  from  the  alleged  aspersions,  proudly  ap- 
pealing to  the  whole  course  of  his  public  career 
in  proof  of  their  falsity.  "  It  is  uncertain,"  said 
he,  "  in  what  light  my  services  may  have  ap- 
peared to  your  honor  ;  but  this  I  know,  and  it  is 
the  highest  consolation  I  am  capable  of  feeling, 
that  no  man  that  ever  was  employed  in  a  public 
nipacity  has  endeavored  to  discharge  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  with  greater  honesty  and  more 
zeal  for  the  country's  interest  than  I  have  done ; 
and  if  there  is  any  person  living  who  can  say, 
with  justice,  that  I  have  offered  any  intentional 
wrong  to  the  public  I  will  cheerfully  submit  to 
the  most  ignominious  punishment  that  an  injured 
people  ought  to  inflict.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
hard  to  have  my  character  arraigned,  and  mv  ac- 
tions condemned,  without  a  hearing." 
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His  magna  tii  mo  us  appeal  had  but  little  effect. 
Diuwiddie  was  evidently  actuated  by  the  petty 
pique  of  a  narrow  and  illiberal  mind,  impatient 
of  contradiction,  even  when  in  error.  He  took 
advantage  of  his  official  station  to  vent  his  spleen 
and  gratify  his  petulance  in  a  variety  of  ways 
incompatible  with  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman. 
It  may  excite  a  grave  smile  at  the  present  day 
to  find  Washington  charged  by  this  very  small- 
minded  man  with  looseness  in  his  way  of  writing 
to  him ;  with  rumbsno^  in  his  duty  towards  liim ; 
and  even  with  impertinence  in  the  able  and  elo- 
quent representations  which  he  felt  compelled  to 
make  of  disastrous  mismanagement  in  military 
affairs  ;  and  still  more,  to  lind  his  reasonable  re- 
quest, after  a  long  course  of  severe  duty,  for  a 
temporary  leave  of  absence  to  attend  to  his  pri- 
vate concern.1-,  peremptorily  refused,  and  that  with 
as  little  courtesy  as  though  he  were  a  mere  sub- 
altern seeking  to  absent  himself  on  a  party  of 
ptauur.. 

The  multiplied  vexations  which  Washington 
had  latterly  experienced  from  this  man,  had  preyed 
upon  his  spirit-,  and  contributed,  with  his  incessant 
toils  and  anxieties,  to  undermine  his  health.  For 
some  time  he  struggled  with  repeated  attacks  of 
dysentery  and  fever,  and  continued  in  (lie  exercise 
of  his  duties;  but  the  increased  violence  of  his 
malady,  and  the  urgent  advice  of  Mb  friend  Dr. 
Craik,  the  army  surgeon,  induced  him  to  relin- 
quish his  post  towards  the  end  of  the  year  and 
retire  to  Mount  Vernon. 

The  administration  of  Dinwiddie,  however,  was 
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now  at  an  end.  He  set  sail  for  England  in 
January,  1758,  very  little  regretted,  excepting  by 
liia  immediate  hangers-on,  and  leaving  a  character 
overshadowed  by  the  imputation  of  avarice  and 
extortion  in  the  exaction  of  illegal  fees,  and  of 
downright  delinquency  in  regard  to  large  sums 
transmitted  to  him  by  government  to  be  paid  over 
to  the  province  in  indemnification  of  its  extra  ex- 
penses ;  for  the  disposition  of  which  sums  lie  failed 
to  render  an  account. 

He  was  evidently  a  sordid,  narrow-minded,  and 
somewhat  arrogant  man  ;  bulling  rather  than 
active ;  prone  to  meddle  with  matters  of  which 
he  was  profoundly  ignorant,  and  absurdly  unwilling 
to  have  his  ignorance  enlightened. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Washington  recovers  his  Health.  —  Again  in  Command  at 
Fori  Loudoun.  —  Administrsrion  of  l'iti.  —  Loudoun  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Abercrombie.  —  Military  Arrangements. 

—  Waahington  Commander-in-chief  of  ih«  Virginia  Forces. 

—  Amherst  againit  Louiaburg.—  General  Wolfe. —  Mont, 
gotncry.  —  Capture  of  Loui.-hnrg.  —  Alien-rumble  on  Lake 
George.  —  Death  of  Lord  Flo  we.  —  Repulse  of  Abererombie. 

—  Succu&a  of  Bradatraet  at  Oawego. 

J  OR  several  months  Washington  wan  nf- 
AictecJ  by  returns  of  lits  malady,  accom- 
panied by  symptoms  indicative,  as  be 
thought,  of  a  decline.  "  My  constitution,"  writes 
he  to  his  friend  Colonel  Stanwix,  "  is  much  im- 
paired, and  nothing  can  retrieve  it  but  the  great- 
eat  care  and  the  most  circumspect  course  of  life. 
This  being  the  case,  as  I  have  now  no  prospect 
left  of  preferment  in  the  military  way,  and  de- 
spair of  rendering  that  immediate  service  which 
my  country  may  require  from  the  person  com- 
manding its  troops,  I  have  thoughts  of  quitting 
my  command  and  retiring  from  all  public  business, 
leaving  my  post  to  be  tilled  by  some  other  person 
more  capable  of  the  task,  and  who  may,  perhaps, 
have  bis  endeavors  crowned  with  better  success 
than  mine  have  been." 

A  gradual   improvement   in   his   health,   and  a 
change  in   his   prospect?,  encouraged   him   to   con- 
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tinue  in  what   realty  was  his   favorite  career,  ai 

■1  the  beginning  of  April  he  was  again  in  coi 
mnn  at  Fori  Loudoun.  Mr.  Francis  Fauqni 
hail  been  appointed  successor  lo  Dinwiddie,  and, 
until  he  should  arrive,  Mr.  John  Blair,  president 
of  ilii!  council,  had,  from  his  office,  charge  of  the 
government.  In  llit.-  hitter  Washington  had  a 
friend  tvlin  nppreciated  his  character  and  services, 
ami  ma  disposed  to  curry  out  his  plans. 

The  general  aspect  of  affairs,  also,  was  more 
aniiiiutln^.  Under  the  able  and  intrepid  adminis- 
t in l ion  of  William  Pilt,  who  had  control  of  the 
Britfali  cabinet,  an  effort  was  made  to  retrieve 
the  dlagnOM  nf  the  late  American  campaign,  and 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  greater  vigor.  The  in- 
structions lor  n  common  fund  were  discontinued ; 
than  ma  BO  more  talk  of  taxation  by  parliament. 
Lord  Loudoun,  from  whom  so  much  had  been 
hintii'ipnlcd,  had  disappointed  by  his  inactivity, 
and  linen  relieved  from  a  command  in  which  he 
hail  attempted  much  and  done  so  little.  His 
friends  alleged  that  Ins  inactivity  was  owing  to  a 
Wml  of  unanimity  and  cooperation  iu  the  colonial 
gnvt'j'nuH'iiis,  which  paralyzed  all  his  well  meant 
tflbHa,  Franklin,  it  is  probable,  probed  the  matter 
with  his  usual  sagacity  when  he  characterized 
him  as  a  man  "entirely  made  up  of  indecision." 
—  ■•  Like  St.  George  on  the  signs,  be  was  always 
iti  aoiMbaafc)  hut  never  rode  on." 

On  ilie.   return  of  his    lordship  to  England,  the 

lienors!  command  iu  America  devolved  on  Major- 

ei/neral  AUeivrombie,  and  the  forces  were  divided 

I. ci'Uevi    bodies;  one,   uuder   Major- 
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general  Amherst,  wan  lo  operate  in  the  north  with 
the  fleet  under  Boseawen,  for  the  reduction  of 
Louisbnrg  and  (he  island  •  >('  Gipe  Breton  ;  another, 
under  Abemombie  himself,  was  to  proceed  against 
Tieoniieroga  and  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  ;  and  the  third,  under  Brigadier-general 
Forbes,  who  had  the  charge  of  Ihe  middle  and 
Bout  her  11  colonies,  was  to  undertake  the  reduction 
of  Fort  Duqitesne.  The  colonial  troops  were  to 
be    supplied,  like    the    regulars,   with    arms,   am- 

i,  tents,  and  provisions,  at  the  expense  of 
rnment,  bill  clothed  and  paid  by  the  colonies; 
for  which  the  king  would  recommend  to  Parlia- 
.  proper  compensation.  The  provincial 
otBcers    appointed    by    the  governors,  and  of  no 

rank  than  colonel,  were  to  be  equal  in 
command,  when  united  in  service  with  those  who 
held   direct   from  the   king,  according  to  the  date 

of  I  heir   eoi issioiis.      Ily   these  wise   provisions 

of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  fertile  cause  of  heartburnings  and 
dissensions  was  removed. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  Washington 
saw  his  favorite  measure  at  Inst  adopted,  the  re- 
duction of  Fort  Duquesne :  and  he  resolved  to 
continue  in  the  service  until  that  object  was  ac- 
complished.    In  a    letter    lo    Stanwin,  who  was 

brigadier-general,  he  modestly  requested 
mentioned  in  favorable  terms  to  General 
Forbes,  "not,"  said  he,  "as  a  person  who  would 
depeud  upon  him  for  further  recommendation  to 
military  preferment  (for  I  have  long  conquered 
ich  inclinations,  and  shall  serve  this  campaign 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  affording   my  best   en- 
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i  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion),  but  a& 
a  person  who  would  gladly  be  distinguished  in 
some  measure  from  the  common  run  of  provincial 
officers,  as  I  understand  there  will  be  a  motley 
herd  of  us,"  He  bad  the  satisfaction  subsequently, 
of  enjoying  the  fullest  confidence  of  General 
Forbes,  who  knew  too  well  the  sound  judgment 
and  practical  ability  evinced  by  liiiu  in  the  un- 
fortunate campaign,  uf  Braddock  not  to  be  desir- 
ous of  availing   himself  of  his  counsels. 

Within <rlr>ti  hi  ill  was  commauder-in-ehief  of  the 
Virginia  troops,  now  augmented,  by  an  act  of  the 
Assembly,  to  two  regiments  of  one  thousand  men 

i  led  by  himself,  the  other  by  Colonel 
1  lyr'l  ;  the  whole  destined  to  make  a  part  of  the 
army  of  General  Forbes  iu  the  expedition  against 
Fort  Duquesne. 

Of  the  animation  which  he  felt  at  the  prospect 
of  serving  in  this  long-desired  campaign,  and  re- 
visiting with  an  effective  force  the  scene  of  past 
disasters,  we  have  a  proof  in  a  short  letter  written 
during  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  to  Major 
Francis  llnlket,  his  former  companion  in  arms, 

"My  dear  Halket, —  Are  we  to  have  you 
I  among  us  ?  And  shall  we  revisit  to- 
gether a  hapless  spot,  that  proved  so  fatal  to 
many  of  our  former  brave  companions  ?  Yes  ;  and 
I  rejoice  at  it,  hoping  it  will  now  be  in  our  power 
to  testify  a  just  abhorrence  of  the  cruel  butcheries 
exercised  on  our  friends  in  the  unfortunate  day 
of  General  Braddock's  defeat;  and,  moreover, 
to  show  our  enemies  that  we  can  practice  ail  that 
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lenity  of  which  they  only  boast,  without  affording 
any  adequate  proof 

Before  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne,  however,  we  wiil  briefly 
notice  llie  conduct  of  the  two  other  expeditions, 
which  Ibrmed  important  parts  in  the  plan  of  mili- 
tary operations  for  the  year.  And  first,  of  that 
against   Lou  ia  burg  and   (lie   Island   of  Cape   Bre- 

Major-general  Amherst,  who  conducted  this 
expedition,  embarked  with  between  ton  and 
twelve  thousand  men,  in  the  fleet  of  Admiral 
Boscawen,  and  set  sail  about  the  end  of  May, 
from  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia.  Along  with  him 
went  Brigadier- general  James  Wolfe,  nu  officer 
young  in  years,  but  a  veteran  in  military  expe- 
rience, arid  destined  to  gain  an  almost  romantic 
celebrity.  He  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
boru  in  the  cump,  for  he  was  the  son  of  Major- 
general  Wolfe,  a  veteran  officer  of  merit,  and 
when  a  lad  had  witnessed  tin.'  buttles  of  Dettingen 
and  Fontenoy.  While  a  mere  youth  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  LafTeldt,  ill 
the  Netherlands ;  and  now,  after  having  been 
eighteen  years  in  the  service,  he  was  but  thirty- 
one  years  of  age.  In  America,  however,  be  was 
to  win  his  lasting  laurels. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  the  fleet  arrived  at  the 
Bay  of  Gabarus,  about  seven  miles  to  (be  west 
of  Louisburg.  The  latter  place  was  garrisoned 
by  two  thousand  live  hundred  regulars,  and  three 
hundred  militia,  and  subsequently  reinforced  by 
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upwards  of  four  hundred  Canadians  and  Indians. 
In  flit-  harbor  were  six  ships-of-t lie-line,  and  live 
frigates ;  tliree  of  which  were  sunk  across  the 
mouth.  For  several  days  the  troops  were  pre- 
vented from  landing  by  boisterous  weather,  and  a 
heavy  surf.  The  French  improved  thai  time  to 
strengthen  a  chain  of  torts  along  the  shore,  deep- 
ening trenches,  and  constructing  batteries. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  preparations  for  landing 
were  made  before  daybreak.  The  troops  were 
embarked  in  boats  in  three  divisions,  under  Brig- 
adiers Wolfe,  Whetmore,  and  Laurens.  The 
landing  was  to  be  attempted  west  of  the  harbor, 
a!  a  place  feebly  secured.  Several  frigates  and 
sloops  previously  scoured  the  bench  with  their 
shot,  after  which  Wolfe  pulled  for  shore  with  bis 
divisions;  the  other  two  divisions  distracting  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  by  making  a  show  of 
landing  in  other  parts.  The  surf  still  ran  high, 
the  enemy  opened  a  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry 
from  their  batteries,  many  boats  were  upset,  many 
men  slain,  but  Wolfe  pushed  forward,  sprang 
into  Uw  water  when  the  boats  grounded,  dashed 
through  the  surf  with  his  men,  stormed  the  ene- 
my's breast-works  and  batteries,  and  drove  them 
from  the  shore.  Among  the  subalterns  who  stood 
by  Wolfe  on  this  occasion,  was  an  Irish  youth, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  named  Kicbaid  Mont- 
gomery, whom,  lor  liia  gallantry,  Wolfe  promoted 
to  a  lieutenancy,  and  who  was  destined,  in  niter 
years,  to  gain  an  imperishable  renown.  The 
other  divisions  effected  a  lauding  after  a  severe 
conflict ;  artillery  and  stores  were  brought  on 
shore,  and  Louisburg  was  formally  invested. 
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The  weather  continued  boisterous  ;  the  heavy 
cannon,  nnd  the  various  munitions  necessary  for 
a  siege,  were  lauded  with  difficulty.  Amherst, 
moreover,  was  a  cautious  man,  and  made  Ilia  ap- 
proaches slowly,  securing  his  camp  by  redoubts 
and  epaulements.  The  Chevalier  Drucour,  who 
commanded  Ht  Lotiisdiiu-g,  culled  in  bis  outposts, 
and  prepared  for  a  desperate  defense ;  keeping  up 
a  heavy  fire  from  his  batteries,  and  from  the  ships 
iu  the  harbor. 

Wolfe,  with  a  strong  detachment,  surprised  at 
night  and  took  possession  of  Light-house  Point, 
on  the  northeast  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor.  Here  he  threw  up  batteries  in  addition 
to  those  already  there,  from  which  lie  was  ena- 
bled greatly  to  annoy  both  town  and  shipping,  as 
well  as  to  aid  Amherst  in  his  slow,  but  regular 
and  sure  approaches. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  the  three  largest  of  the 
enemy's  ships  were  set  on  fire  by  a  bombshell. 
On  the  night  of  the  25th  two  other  of  the  ships 
were  boarded,  sword  in  hand,  from  boats  of  the 
squadron ;  one,  being  aground,  was  burnt,  the 
other  was  towed  out  of  the  harbor  iu  triumph. 
The  brave  Drucour  kept  up  the  defense  until  all 
the  ships  were  either  taken  or  destroyed  ;  forty, 
out  of  fifty-two  pieces  of  camion  dismounted,  and 
his  works  mere  heaps  of  ruins.  When  driven  to 
capitulate,  lie  refused  the  terms  proposed,  as  being 
too  severe,  and,  wheu  threatened  with  a  general 
assault,  by  sea  and  land,  determined  to  abide  it, 
rather  than  submit  to  what  he  considered  a  hu- 
miliation.    The    prayers   and    petitions    of    the 
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inhabitants,  however,  overcame  his  obstinacy. 
The  place  was  surrendered,  and  he  nnd  his  garri- 
son became  prisoners  of  war.  Captain  Amherst, 
brother  to  the  general,  carried  home  the  news 
to  England,  with  eleven  pair  of  colors,  taken  at 
Louisburg.  There  were  rejoicings  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  colors  were  borne  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  London,  with  a  parade  of 
horse  and  foot,  kettle-drums  and  trumpets,  and 
the  thunder  of  artillery,  and  were  put  up  as  tro- 
phies in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Boscawen,  who  was  a  member  of  Parliament, 
received  a  unanimous  vote  of  praise  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  youthful  Wolfe,  who 
returned  shortly  after  the  victory  to  England,  was 
hailed  as  the  hero  of  the  enterprise. 

We  have  disposed  of  one  of  the  three  great 
expeditions  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  the  year's 
campaign.  The  second  was  that  against  the 
French  forts  on  Lakes  George  and  Champlain. 
At  the  beginning  of  July,  Abercrombie  was  en- 
camped on  the  borders  of  Lake  George,  with  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousand  regulars,  and  up- 
wards of  nine  thousand  provincials  from  New 
England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  Major 
Israel  Putnam  of  Connecticut,  who  had  served 
on  thia  lake,  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  the 
campaign  in  which  Dieskau  was  defeated  and 
slain,  had  been  detached  with  a  scouting  party  to 
reconnoiler  the  neighborhood.  After  bis  return 
and  report,  Abercrombie  prepared  to  proceed 
against  Ticondcroga,  situated  on  a  tongue  of  laud 
in  Lake  Champlain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strait 
communicating  with  Liike  George. 
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On  the  5tli  of  July,  the  forces  were  embarked 
in  ooe  hundred  ami  twenty-fiye  whale-boats,  and 
nine  hundred  bateaux,  with  the  artillery  on  rafts. 
The  ra-t  flotilla  jinx-eoded  slowly  down  the  lake, 
with  banners  and  pennons  fluttering  in  the  sum- 
mer breeze  ;  arms  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  and 
martial  mii-sic  r^.-linin:;  al'ing  ilie  woi  "l-olad  moun- 
tains. With  Abercrombie  went  Lord  Howe,  a 
young  nobleman,  brave  and  enterprising,  full  of 
martial  enthusiasm,  and  endeared  to  the  soldiery 
by  the  generosity  of  his  disposition,  and  tie  aweet- 

Oo  the  first  night  they  bivouacked  for  some 
hours  at  Sabbath-day  Point,  but  reembarked  be- 
fore midnight.  The  next  day  they  lauded  on  a 
point  on  the  western  Bhore,  just  at  the  entrance 
of  the  strait  leading  to  Lake  Champlain.  Here 
they  were  formed  into  three  columns,  and  pushed 
forward. 

They  soon  came  upon  the  enemy's  advanced 
guard,  a  battalion  encamped  behind  a  log  breast- 
work. The  French  set  fire  to  their  camp,  and 
retreated.  The  columns  kept  their  form,  and 
pressed  forward,  but,  through  ignorance  of  their 
guides,  became  bewildered  iu  a  dense  forest,  fell 
iuto  confusion,  and  blundered  upon  each  other. 

Lord  Howe  urged  on  with  the  van  of  the  right 
centre  column.  Putnam,  who  was  with  him,  and 
more  experienced  in  forest  warfare,  eudeavored 
in  vain  to  inspire  him  with  caution.  After  a 
time  they  came  upon  a  detachment  of  the  retreat- 
ing foe,  who,  like  themselves,  had  lust  their  way. 
A  severe  conflict  ensued.     Lord  Howe,  who  gal- 

vot,  i.  is 
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lantly  led  the  van,  ml  killed  at  the  onset.  His 
fell  gave  new  ardor  to  his  troops.  The  enemy 
wore  routed,  some  slain,  some  drowned,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  taken  prisoner?,  including 
five  officers.  Nothing  further  was  done  that  day. 
The  death  of  Lord  Howe  more  than  counterbal- 
anced the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  His  loss  was  be- 
wailed not  merely  by  the  army,  but  by  the  Amer- 
ican people;  for  it  is  singular  how  much  this  young 
nobleman,  in  a  short  time,  had  made  himself  be- 
loved. The  point  near  which  the  troops  had 
landed  still  bears  his  name;  the  place  where  be 
felt  is  still  pointed  out ;  and  Massachusetts  voted 
him  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

"With  Lord  Howe  expired  the  master  spirit  of 
the  enterprise.  Abercrombie  fell  back  to  the 
landing-place.  The  next  day  be  seat  out  a  strong 
detachment  of  regulars,  royal  provincials,  and  ba- 
teaux men,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Bradstreet 
of  New  York,  to  secure  a  saw-mill,  which  the  en- 
emy had  abandoned.  This  done,  he  followed  on 
the  same  evening  with  the  main  forces,  and  took 
post  at  the  mill,  within  two  miles  of  the  fnrd. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  with 
between  four  and  live  hundred  savage  warriors 
from  the  Mohawk  River. 

Montcalm  had  called  in  all  his  forces,  between 
three  and  four  thousand  men,  and  was  strongly 
posted  behind  deep  in  trench  meats  and  breast- 
works eight  feet  high  ;  with  an  abatis,  of  felled 
trees,  in  front  of  his  lines,  presenting  a  horrid  bar- 
rier, with  their  jagged  boughs  pointing  outward. 
Abercrombie  was  deceived  as  lo  the  strength  of 
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the  French  works  ;  his  engineers  persuaded  him 
they  were  formidable  only  in  appearance,  but 
really  weak  nnd  lilmsy.  Without  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  his  cannon,  and  against  the  opinion  of 
his  most  judicious  officers,  he  gave  orders  to  storm 
the  works.  Never  were  rash  orders  more  gallantly 
obeyed.  The  men  rushed  furward  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, and  attempted  to  force  their  way  through,  or 
scramble  over  the  abatis,  under  a  sheeted  fire  of 
swivels  and  musketry.  In  the  desperation  of  the 
moment,  the  officers  even  tried  to  cut  their  way 
through  with  their  swords.  Some  even  reached  the 
parapet,  where  tbey  were  shot  down.  The  breast- 
work was  too  high  to  be  surmounted,  and  gave  a  se- 
cure covert  to  the  enemy.  Repeated  assaults  were 
mode,  aud  as  often  repelled,  with  dreadful  havoc. 
The  Iroquois  warriors,  who  had  arrived  witb  Sir 
Willijiui  Johnson,  took  no  part,  It  is  said,  in  this 
tierce  conflict,  but  stood  aloof  as  unconcerned  spec- 
tators of  the  bloody  strife  of  white  men. 

After  four  hours  of  desperate  and  fruitless  fight- 
ing, Ahercrombie,  who  had  all  the  time  remained 
aloof  at  the  saw-milts,  gave  up  the  ill-judged  at- 
tempt, and  withdrew  once  more  to  the  landing- 
place,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  two  thousand  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Had  not  the  vastly  interior 
force  of  Montcalm  prevented  him  from  sallying  be- 
yond his  trenches,  the  retreat  of  the  British  might 
have  been  pushed  to  a  headloug  and  disastrous 
flight. 

Abercrombie  had  sttll  nearly  four  times  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  with  cannon,  and  all  the 
means  of  carrying  on  «  Mpk  *il1'  ^•"J  prospect 
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of  success;  but  the  failure  of  this  rash  assault 
seems  completely  to  have  dismayed  hire.  The 
next  day  he  reem  barked  all  his  troops,  and  re- 
turned acnws  that  lake  where  his  disgraced  ban- 
ners had  recently  waved  so  proudly. 

While  the  general  was  planning  fortifications 
on  Lake  George,  Colonel  Bradstreet  obtained  per- 
mission to  carry  into  effect  an  expedition  which 
he  had  for  some  time  meditated,  and  which  had 
been  a  favored  project  with  the  lamented  Howe. 
This  was  lo  reduce  Fort  Frontenac  the  strong- 
hold of  lite  French  on  the  north  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Lake  Ontario,  commanding  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Tins  post  was  a  central 
point  of  Indian  trade,  whither  the  tribes  resorted 
from  all  parts  of  a  vast  interior,  sometimes  a  dis- 
tance of  a  thousand  miles,  to  traffic  away  their 
peltries  with  the  fur-traders.  It  was,  moreover, 
a  magazine  for  the  more  southern  posts,  among 
which  was  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  Ohio. 

Bradstreet  was  an  officer  of  spirit.  Pushing 
his  way  along  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  and  by 
the  Oneida,  where  he  was  joined  by  several  war- 
riors of  the  Six  Nations,  be  arrived  at  Oswego 
in  August,  with  nearly  three  thousand  men,  the 
grealer  part  of  them  provincial  troops  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  Embarking  at  Oswego 
in  open  boats,  he  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and 
landed  within  a  mile  of  Frontenac.  The  fort 
mounted  sixty  guns,  and  several  mortars,  yet 
though  a  place  of  such  importance,  the  garrison 
consisted  of  merely  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  and 
a  few  Indiana,    These  either  fled,  or  surreudered 
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at  discretion.  In  the  Fort  was  an  immense 
amount  of  merchandise  and  military  stores,  part 
of  the  lalter  intended  for  the  supply  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne.  In  the  harbor  were  nine  armed  vessels, 
some  of  them  carrying  eighteen  guns,  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  shipping  on  the  inke.  Two  of  these 
Colonel  Brads!  nx-t  iivijihttil  with  part  of  the  spoils 
of  the  fort,  the  others  he  destroyed  :  then  having 
dismantled  the  fortilientiona,  and  laid  waste  every- 
thing which  he  could  not  carry  away,  he  recrossed 
the  lake  to  Oswego,  and  returned  with  his  troops 
to  the  army  on  Lake  George. 


CHAPTER  XXTV. 

Slow  Operation*.  —  Washington  Orders  0111  the  Militia.— 
Mission  to  Williamsburg.  —  Halt  •(  Sir.  ChamberUyne's.  — 
Mrs.  Martha  Costia.  —  A  Brief  Conrtship.  — An  Engage- 
ment. —  Return  to  Winchester.  —  The  Rifle  Dress.  —  Indian 
Scouts. —  Washington  tl«H  (0  lh"  House  of  Burgesses. — 
Tiding!  of  Amherst's  Success.  —  The  New  (load*  to  Fort 
Duquesne.  —  March  for  the  Fort.  —  Indiscreet  Conduct  of 

Major    Grant Disastrous    Consequences.  — Washington 

advances  against  Fort  Punucsne,  —  End  otthe  Expedition. 
—  Washington  returns  Home.  —  His  Maniige. 

OPERATIONS  went  on  slowly  in  that 
part  of  the  year's  campaign  in  which 
1  Washington  was  immediately  engaged 
—  the  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne.  Brig- 
adit.tr- general  Forbes,  who  was  commauder-in- 
ebief,  was  detained  at  Philadelphia  by  those  de- 
lays and  cross-]jui-["«i!H  incident  to  military  affairs 
in  a  new  eountry.  Colonel  Bouquet,  who  was  to 
command  the  advanced  division,  took  his  station, 
with  a  corps  of  regulars,  at  Rays  town,  in  the 
centre  of  Pennsylvania.  There  slowly  assem- 
bled troops  from  various  parts.  Three  thousand 
PennHylvanians,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  South 
Carolinians,  and  a  few  hundred  men  from  else- 
where. 

Washington,  in  the   mean    time,  gathered    to- 
gether his  scattered  regiment  at  Winchester,  soma 


from  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  and  dili- 
gently disciplined  his  recruits.  He  had  two  Vir- 
ginia regiments  under  him,  amounting,  when  c 
plete,  to  about  nineteen  hundred  tne.n.  Seven 
hundred  Indian  warriors,  also,  < 
his  camp,  lured  by  the  prospect  of  a  successful 
campaign. 

The  president  of  the  council  had  given  Wash- 
ington a  discretionary  power  in  the  present  junc- 
ture to  order  out  milititi  lor  the  purpose  of  gar- 
risoning the  fort  in  the  ahsenee  of  the  regular 
troops.  Washington  exorcised  the  power  with 
extreme  reluctance.  He  considered  it,  he  said, 
an  affair  of  too  iinjjortunt  and  delicate  a  nature 
for  him  to  mintage,  and  apprehended  the  discon- 
tent it  might  occasion.  In  fact,  his  sympathies 
were  always  with  the  husbandmen  and  the  la- 
borers of  the  soil,  and  he  deplored  the  evils  im- 
posed upon  them  by  arbitrary  drafts  tor  military 
service- — a  scruple  hoi  often  indulged  liy  youthful 
commanders. 

The  force  thus  assembling  was  in  want  of  arms, 
tents,  tie  Id- equipage,  and  almost  every  requisite. 
Washington  hud  made  repeated  representations, 
by  letter,  of  the  destitute  state  of  the  Virginia 
troops,  but  without  avail;  he  was  now  ordered 
by  Sir  John  St-  Clair,  the  quartermaster-general 
of  the  forces,  under  General  Forbes,  lo  repair  to 
Williamsburg,  and  lay  the  state  of  the  case  before 
the  council.  He  set  off  promptly  on  horseback, 
attended  by  Bishop,  the  well-trained  military  ser- 
vant, who  had  served  the  late  General  Braddock. 
It  proved  an  eventful  journey,  though  uot  in  a 
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military  point  of  view.  In  crossing  a  ferry  of 
the  Pamunkey,  a  branch  of  York  River,  he  fell 
in  company  with  a  Mr.  Chainberlnyiic  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  who,  in  the  spirit  of 
Virginian  hospitality,  claimed  him  as  a  guest.  It 
was  with  difficulty  Washington  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  iialt  for  dinner,  bo  impatient  waa  he 
to  arrive  at  Williamsburg,  and  accomplish  his  inis- 

Among  the  guesU  at  Mr.  Chamherlayne's  waa 
a  young  and  blooming  widow.  Mrs.  Martha  Cuelis, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Dandridge,  both  patrician 
names  in  the  province.  Her  husband.  John  Parke 
Cuatia,  bad  been  dead  about  three  years,  leaving 
her  with  two  young  children,  and  a  large  fortune. 
She  is  represented  as  being  rather  below  ihe  mid- 
dle size,  but  extremely  well  duped,  with  an  agree- 
able countenance,  dark  hazel  eyes  and  hair,  and 
those  frank,  engaging  manners,  so  captivating  in 
Southern  women.  We  are  not  informed  whether 
Washington  had  met  with  her  In' tore;  probably 
not  during  her  widowhood,  as  during  that  time  he 
bad  been  almost  continually  on  the  frontier.  We 
have  shown  that,  with  all  his  gravity  and  reserve, 
he  was  quickly  susceptible  to  female  charms;  and 
they  may  have  hod  a  greater  effect  upon  him 
when  thus  casually  encountered  in  Heeling  mo- 
ments snatched  from  the  cares  and  perplexities 
and  rude  scenes  of  frontier  warfare.  At  any 
rate,  his  heart  appears  to  have  been  taken  by 
surprise. 

The  dinner,  which  in  those  days  was  an  earlier 
meal  than  at  preseut,  seemed  all  loo  short.     The 
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afternoon  passed  away  like  a  dream.  Bishop  was 
punctual  to  the  orders  he  had  received  on  halt- 
iug ;  the  horses  pawed  at  the  door  ;  but  for  once 
Washington  loitered  in  the  path  of  duty.  The 
horses  were  countermanded,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  next  morning  that  he  was  again  in  the  saddle, 
spurring  for  Williamsburg.  II uppity  the  White 
House,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Custis,  was  in  New 
Kent  County,  at  no  great  distance  from  that 
city,  so  that  he  had  opportunities  of  visiting  her 
iu  the  intervals  of  business.  His  time  for  court- 
ship, however,  was  brief.  Military  duties  called 
him  back  almost  immediately  to  Winchester;  but 
he  feared,  should  he  leave  the  matter  iu  suspense, 
some  more  enterprising  rival  might  supplant  him 
during  Ins  absence,  as  in  the  rase  of  Miss  l'hilipse, 
at  New  York.  lit:  improved,  therefore,  his  brief 
opportunity  to  the  utmost.  The  blooming  widow 
had  many  suitors,  but  Washington  was  graced 
with  that  renown  so  ennobling  in  the  eyes  of 
woman.  Iu  a  word,  before  they  separated,  they 
had  mutually  plighted  their  faith,  and  the  mar- 
riage was  tii  take  place  as  soon  as  the  campaign 
against  Fort  Duijuesne  was  at  an  end. 

Before  returning  to  Winchester,  Washington 
was  obliged  to  hold  conferences  with  Sir  John 
St-  Clair  and  Colonel  Bouquet,  at  an  intermediate 
rendezvous,  to  give  them  information  respecting 
the  frontiers,  and  arrange  about  the  marching  of 
his  troops.  His  constant  word  to  them  was  for- 
ward I  forward !  For  the  precious  time  for  ac- 
tion was  slipping  away,  and  In-  feared  their  Indian 
allies,  so  important  to  their  security  while  on  the 
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march,   might,   with    their    usual    fickl-'ii----,   loH 

patience,  and  return  home. 

Ou  arriving  at  Winchester,  lie  found  his  troops 
restless  anil  discontented  from  prolonged  inaction; 
the  inhabitants  impatient  of  the  burdens  imposed 
on  thorn,  ami  of  the  disturbances  of  an  idle  camp; 
while  the  Indians,  as  he  apprehended,  had  de- 
serted outright.  It  was*  a  great,  relief,  therefore, 
when  lie  received  orders  from  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  repair  to  Fort  Cumberland.  He  arrived 
there  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  proceeded  to  open 
a  road  between  that  post  and  headquarters,  at 
Rnystomi,  thirty  miles  distant,  where  Colonel 
Bouquet  whs  stationed. 

His  troops  were  scantily  supplied  with  regi- 
mental clothing.  The  weather  was  oppressively 
warm.  He  now  conceived  the  idea  of  equipping 
them  in  the  light  Indian  hunting  garb,  and  even 
of  adopting  it  himself.  Two  companies  were 
accordingly  equipped  in  this  style,  and  sent  under 
the  command  of  Major  I.ewi.s  to  heud-qiiurters. 
"  It  is  an  unbecoming  dress,  I  own,  for  an  officer," 
writes  Washington,  "  but  convenience  rather  than 
show,  I  think,  should  be  consulted.  The  reduc- 
tiou  of  bat-horses  alone  would  Ik.  sufficient  to  rec- 
ommend it  ;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  less  baggage  would  be  required." 

The  experiment  was  successful.  "  The  dress 
takes  very  well  here,''  writes  Colonel  bouquet ; 
"and,  thank  God,  we  see   nothing   but  shirts  and 

blaukels Their  dress  should  be  one 

pattern  for  this  expedition."  Such  was  probably 
the  origin  of  the  American   rifle  dress,  al'tei  wards 


Indian  scourx. 


i  warfare,  and  modeled  <: 


bo  much  worn 
Indian  costume. 

The  army  was  now  annoyed  by  scouting  par- 
ties of  Indians  holering  about  the  neighborhood. 
Expresses  passing  between  the  posts  were  fired 
upon;  a  wagoner  was  shot  down.  Washington 
sent  out  counter- parlies  of  Cherokees.  Colonel 
Bouquet  required  that  each  party  should  be  ac- 
companied by  an  officer  and  a  number  of  white 
men.  Washington  complied  with  the  order, 
though  ho  considered  them  an  encumbrance 
rather  than  an  advantage.  "  Small  parties  of  In- 
dians," said  he,  "  will  more  effectually  harass  the 
enemy  by  keeping  them  under  continual  alarms, 
than  any  parties  of  white  men  can  do.  For 
small  parlies  of  the  latter  are  not  equal  to  the 
task,  not  being  so  dexterous  nl  skulking  as  In- 
dians j  and  large  parlies  will  be  discovered  by 
their  spies  early  enough  to  have  a  superior  force 
opposed  to  them."  With  all  his  efforts,  however, 
be  was  never  able  fully  to  make  ihe  officers  of 
the  regular  army  appreciate  the  imparlance  of 
Indian  allies  in  these  campaigns  in  the  wilder- 

On  the  other  band,  lie  earnestly  discounte- 
nanced a  proposition  of  Colonel  Bouquet,  lo  make 
an  irruption  into  the  enemy's  country  with  a 
strong  party  of  regulars.  Such  a  detachment,  he 
observed,  could  not  be  sent  without  a  cumbersome 
train  of  supplies,  which  would  discover  it  to  the 
enemy,  who  must  at  that  time  be  collecting  his 
whole  force  at  Fort  Duquesne ;  the  enterprise, 
therefore,  would  be  likely  to  terminate  in  a  mis- 


tary  life  mi  the  efcae  of  thai  e— awie^.  W  had 
proc-**!  kkKif  to  lie  elector,  of  FreaWw* 
Cvwnty  a*  their  npnmitmtin  in  the  Horn  at" 
Bmipmt*.  The  election  ta  doming  on  mi  Wat- 
ches! er  ;  hia  friend*  pressed  Ih  to  attend  h.  and 
Colonel  Bouquet  gare  ham  Ian  of  ahseac*  ; 
U.i  he  declined  to  absent  btnwetf  ho  h*>  swat 
t*  the  pronation  of  a»  political  interests.  IVn 
were  three  competitors  t>  the  field,  yet  m  Ugh 
wm  lie  public  opinion  of  his  merit,  that,  thangh 
Winchester  had  been  hie  bead-qnanen  tor  two 
or  three  yenri  put,  and  he  had  occ—in— %  en- 
forced martial  law  with  a  rigorous  baud,  he  area 
elected  by  a  Urge  majority.  The  election  was 
carried  on  somewhat  in  the  Engliah  style.  There 
was  much  eating  and  drinking  at  the  expenae  of 
the  candidate.  Washington  appeared  on  the  haw I 
ing*  by  proxy,  and  bis  representative  was  e 
about  Umi  towu  with  enthusiastic  applause  i 
huxxaang  for  Colonel  Washington. 

On  the  Zlut  of  July  arrived  tiding*  of  the  b 
lieut  sucuca*  of  thai  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
year's  campaign  conducted  by  General  Amherst 
and  Admiral  Boecaweu,  who  had  reduced  the 
strung  town  of  Ijouisburg  and  gained  possession 
of  the  .'-];'  uj  of  Cape  Breton.  This  intelligence 
increased  Wialhjngton'l  impatience  at  the  delays 
of  the  ■apaditfoa  with  which  he  was  connected. 
IIo  wished  to  rival  these  successes  by  a  brilliant 
blow  in  the  South.       I'erliapa  a  desire  for  personal 
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distinction  in  the  eyes  of  the  lady  of  his  choice 
may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  impatience ; 
for  we  are  told  that  he  kept  tip  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  her  throughout  the  campaign. 

Understanding  that  tlie  commander-in-chief  had 
some  thoughts  of  throwing  a  body  of  light  troops 
in  the  advance,  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Bouquet, 
earnestly  soliciting  his  influence  to  have  himself 
and  liis  Virginia  regiment  included  in  the.  detach- 
ment. "If  any  argument  is  needed  to  obtain 
this  favor,"  said  he,  "  I  hope,  without  vanity,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  from  long  intimacy 
with  these  woods,  and  frequent  scouting  in  them, 
my  men  are  at  least  as  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  passes  and  difficulties  as  any  troops  that  will 
be  employed." 

He  soon  learnt  to  his  surprise,  however,  that 
the  road  to  which  his  men  were  accustomed,  and 
which  had  been  worked  by  Braddock's  troops  in 
his  campaign,  was  not  to  be  taken  in  the  present 
expedition,  but  a  new  one  opened  through  the 
heart  of  Pennsylvania,  from  Raystown  to  Fort 
■  Duquesne,  on  the  track  generally  taken  by  the 
northern  traders.  He  instantly  commenced  long 
and  repented  remonstrances  on  the  subject ;  repre- 
senting that  Braddock's  road,  from  recent  exam- 
ination, only  needed  partial  repairs,  and  showing 
by  clear  calculation  that  an  army  could  reach 
Fort  Duquesne  by  that  route  in  thirty-four  days, 
so  that  the  whole  campaign  might  be  effected  by 
the  middle  of  October ;  whereas  the  extreme  la- 
bor of  opening  a  new  road  across  mountains, 
swamps,  and  through  a  densely  wooded  country, 
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be  over  before  they  could  reach  the  scene  of 
action.  Ilia  representation*  were  of  no  avaiL 
The  officers  of  the  regular  service  bad  receired 
a  fearful  idea  of  Braddock'a  road  from  his  own 
dispatches,  wherein  be  had  described  it  as  lying 
"across  mountains  and  nx-k?  of  an  excessive 
height,  vastly  steep,  and  divided  by  torrents  and 
rivers,"  whereas  the  Pennsylvania  traders,  who 
were  anxious  for  the  opening  of  the  new  road 
through  their  province,  described  the  country 
through  which  it  would  pass  as  less  difficult,  and 
its  streams  less  subject  to  inundation;  above  all. 
it  was  a  direct  line,  and  fifty  miles  nearer.  This 
route,  therefore,  to  the  great  regret  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  indignation  of  the  Virginia  Assembly, 
was  definitively  adopted,  and  sixteen  hundred 
men  were  immediately  thrown  in  the  advance 
from  Kayslowu  to  work  upon  it 

The  first  of  September  found  Washington  still 
encamped  at  Fort  Cumberland,  his  troops  sickly 
ami  dispirited,  and  the  brilliant  expedition  which 
he  had  anticipated  dwindling  down  into  a  tedious 
operation  of  road-making.  In  the  mean  time, 
bis  scouts  brought  him  word  that  the  whole  force 
at  Fort  Duquesue  on  the  13th  of  August,  Indians 
included,  did  not  ox  cued  eight  hundred  men;  had 
an  oarly  campaign  been  pressed  forward,  as  be 
recommended,  the  place  by  this  time  would  have 
been  captured.  At  length,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, he  received  orders  from  General  Forbes 
to  joiu  him  with  his  troops  at  Raystown,  where 
lie    had  just    arrived,  having  been    detained    by 
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severe  illness.  He  was  received  by  the  general 
with  the  highest  marks  of  respect  On  nil  occa- 
sions, both  iu  private  and  at  councils  of  war,  that 
commander  treated  his  opmions  with  the  greatest 
deference.  lie,  moreover,  adopted  a  plan  drawn 
out  by  Washington  for  the  march  of  the  army ; 
and  an  order  of  battle  which  still  exists,  furnish- 
ing a  proof  of  his  skill  in  frontier  warfare. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  September;  yet  the 
great  body  of  men  engaged  in  opening  the  new 
military  rosid,  after  incredible  toil,  had  not  ad- 
vanced above  forty-five  miles,  to  a  phice  called 
Loyal  Hannan,  a  little  beyond  Laurel  Hill. 
Colonel  Bouquet,  who  commanded  the  division  of 
nearly  two  thousand  men  Bent  forward  to  open 
this  road,  had  halted  at  Loyal  Hauntui  to  estab- 
lish a  military  post  and  deposit- 
He  was  upwards  of  fifty  miles  from  Fort 
Duquesne,  and  was  tempted  to  adopt  the  measure, 
so  strongly  d  iscou  rite  nan  e«d  by  Washington,  of 
sending  a  parly  on  a  foray  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. He  accordingly  detached  Major  Grunt  with 
eight  hundred  picked  men,  some  of  them  High- 
landers, others,  in  Indian  garb,  the  part  of  Wash- 
ington's Virginian  regiment  sent  forward  by  him 
from  Cumberland  under  command  of  Major  Lewis. 
The  instructions  giveu  to  Major  Grant  were 
merely  to  reconnoiter  the  country  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  ascertain  the  strength 
and  position  of  the  enemy.  He  conducted  the 
enterprise  with  the  foothardinese  of  a  man  eager 
for  persona!  notoriety.  His  whole  object  seems 
to    have    been    by  open  bravado  to  provoke  an 
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action.  Tbe  enemy  were  apprised,  through  their 
scouts,  of  his  approach,  but  suffered  Iiim  to  ad- 
vance unmolested.  Arriving  at  night  in  tbe 
neighborhood  of  the  fort,  he  posted  his  men  on  a 
hill,  and  sent  out  a  party  of  observation,  who  set 
fire  to  a  log  house  near  the  walls  and  returned  to 
the  encampment.  As  if  this  were  not  sufficient 
to  put  the  enemy  on  the  alert,  he  ordered  the  re- 
veille to  be  beaten  in  the  morning  in  several 
places  ;  then,  posting  Major  Lewis  with  hb  pro- 
vincial troops  at  a  distance  in  the  rear  to  protect 
the  bii^L'agc,  he  marshaled  his  regulars  in  battle 
array,  and  sent  an  engineer,  with  a  covering  party, 
to  take  a  plan  of  the  works  in  full  view  of  the 
garrison. 

Not  a  gun  was  fired  by  the  fort  ;  the  silence 
which  was  maintained  was  mistaken  for  fear,  and 
increased  the  arrogance  and  blind  security  of  the 
British  commander.  At  length,  when  he  was 
thrown  off  his  guard,  there  was  a  sudden  sally  of 
the  garrison,  and  an  attack  on  the  flanks  by  In- 
dians hid  in  ambush.  A  scene  now  occurred 
similar  to  that  at  the  defeat  of  Braddock.  The 
British  officers  marshaled  their  men  according  to 
European  tactics,  and  the  Highlanders  for  some 
lime  stood  their  ground  bravely  ;  but  tbe  destruc- 
tive fire  and  horrid  yells  of  the  Indians  soon  pro- 
duced panic  and  confusion.  Major  Lewis,  at  the 
first  noise  of  the  attack,  left  Captain  Bnllitt.  with 
fifty  Virginians,  to  guard  the  baggage, and  hastened 
with  the  main  part  of  his  men  to  the  scene  of 
action.  The  contest  was  kept  up  for  some  time, 
but  the  contusion  was  irretrievable.      The  Indiana 
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sallied  from  their  concealment,  anil  attacked  with 
the  tomahawk  and  seal  piug-knife.  Lewis  fought 
band  to  hand  with  an  Indian  brave,  whum  he  laid 
dead  at  liia  feet,  but  was  surrounded  by  others, 
and  only  saved  his  life  by  surrendering  himself 
to  a  French  officer.  Major  Grant  surrendered 
himself  in  like  manner.  The  whole  detachment 
was  put  to  the  rout  with   dreadful  carnage. 

Captain  Bullitt  rallied  several  of  the  fugitives, 
and  prepared  to  make  a  forlorn  stand,  a?  the  only 
chance  where  the  enemy  was  overwhelming  and 
merciless.  Dispatching  the  mosl  vnltiiilile  bn.-giiu'e 
with  the  strongest  horses,  he  made  a  barricade 
with  the  bacgage  wagons,  behind  which  he  posted 
his  men,  giving  them  orders  how  they  were  to 
art.  All  ibis  was  the  thought  and  the  work  al- 
most of  s  moment,  for  (he  savages,  having  finished 
the  havoc  aad  plunder  of  the  field  of  Untie,  were 
lMrtMiiiij,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  Bullitt  suf- 
fered them  to  come  near,  when,  on  a  concerted  sig- 
e  fire  was  opened  from  behind  the 
They  were  checked  fur  a  lime ; 
bat  were  again  pressing  forward  in  greater  num- 
bers, when  Bolliti  and  his  men  held  ont  Uk  signal 
of  ossjtnlaiioa,  and  advanced  as  if  to  surrender. 
is  of  the  enemy,  they  rad- 


wJfcy.  and  iben  charged  with  the  bnrunet.  The 
lsfis.1.  And  in  dwaty.  and  Balfcl  look  advan- 
tage of  taat  d     ' 
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Rnow.  with  the  Inw  of  r 
two  DOMnq  VI  •<  «utv-three  p>  nates  k 
taken.    T1*  Highlanders  and  the  IT 
thoae  that  froght  the  best  and  safered  1 
to  this  bloody  battle.      Washington'*  r    " 
six  officers  and  sixty-two  privates. 

If  Washington  could  hare  taken  any  pride  in 
seeing  hat  presages  of  misfortune  verified,  he 
might  hare  been  gratified  by  the  result  of  this 
raab  *  irruption  into  the  enemy's  country"  which 
wan  exactly  what  he  had  predicted.  In  bis  letter? 
to  Governor  Fauquier,  however,  he  bears  lightly 
on  the  error  of  Col.  Bouquet.  "  From  all  yrffwntff 
I  can  collect,"  says  be,  "  it  appears  very  dew 
ihnt  this  was  a  very  HI- concerted,  or  a  very  ill- 
executed  plan,  perhaps  both  ;  bat  it  serin?  to  be 
generally  acknowledged  tliat  Major  Grunt  ex- 
ceeded hi*  orders,  and  that  no  deposition  was 
made  for  engaging." 

Washington,  who  was  nt  Raystown  when  the 
disastrous  news  arrived,  was  publicly  complimented 
by  General  Forbes,  on  the  gallant  conduct  of  Lis 
Virginian  Iroops,  and  Bulliti's  behavior  was  "a 
matter  of  great  admiration."  The  latter  was 
soon   after   rewarded   with  a   major's   llllllllliHWiai 

As  a  further  mark  of  ihe  high  opinion  now 
drterlaJued  of  provincial  troops  lor  frontier  service, 
Washington  wa»  given  the  command  ofa  division, 
partly  oonpotod  of  his  own  men,  to  keep  in  the 
advance  of  the  main  body,  clear  the  roads,  throw 
out  scouting  parties,  and  repel  Indian  attacks. 

It  was  the  5t!i  of  November  before  the  whole 
army  assembled  at  Loyal    Hanuan.      Winter  was 
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now  at  hand,  anil  upwards  of  fifty  miles  of  wilder- 
ness were  yet  10  be  traversed,  by  a  road  not  yet 
formed,  before  they  could  reach  Fort  Duquesne. 
Again,  Wfts1iiiiiiu.>ii"s  prodii-lions  seemed  likely  to 
be  verified,  and  the  expedition  to  be  defeated  by 
delay;  for  In  a  council  of  war  it  was  determined 
to  be  impracticable  lo  advance  farther  with  the 
army  that  season.  Three  prisoners,  however,  who 
were  brought  in,  gave  such  an  account  of  [lie 
weak  state  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Duquesoe,  its 
want  of  provisions,  and  the  detection  of  the  In- 
dian?, that  it  was  determined  to  push  fur  ward. 
The  march  was  accordingly  resumed,  but  without 
tents  or  baggage,  and  with  only  a  light  train  of 
artillery. 

Washington  etill  kept  the  advance.  After 
leaving  Loyal  Hannan,  the  rood  presented  traces 
of  the  late  defeat  of  Grant ;  being  strewed  with 
human  bones,  the  sad  relies  of  fugitives  cut  down 
by  the  Indians,  or  of  wounded  soldiers  who  had 
died  on  the  retreat ;  they  lay  mouldering  in  various 
stages  of  decay,  mingled  with  the  bones  of  horses 
and  of  oxen.  As  they  approached  Fort  Duquesne 
these  mementoes  of  former  disasters  became  more 
frequent  ;  and  the  bones  of  those  massacred  in 
the  defeat  of  Braddock,  still  lay  scattered  abont 
the  battle-field,  whitening  in  the  sun. 

At  length  (lie  army  arrived  in  sight  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  advancing  with  great  precaution,  and 
expecting  a  vigorous  defense  ;  but  that  formidable 
fortress,  the  terror  and  scourge  of  the  frontier, 
and  the   object  of  such    warlike   enterprise,  fell 


without  a    blow.      The    recent    i 


t  of  the 
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ea  is  Canada,  part  iealaHy  the  capture 
and"  deatrnetion  of  Fort  Frontaiae,  had  left  the 
gaiiisuo.  withoat  hope  of  TTuiHrrf™— **  in  stsp- 
pliea.  The  whole  bra,  at  the  tine.  <Sd  not  ex- 
ceed fire  hundred  men,  and  the  promote  were 
nearly  exhausted.  The  i 
wailed  only  until  the  English  army  i 
OM  day*!  march,  when  he  embarked  his  troops  at 
night  in  bateaux,  blew  op  hi*  magazines,  set  fire 
to  the  fort,  and  retreated  down  the  Ohio,  by  the 
light  of  the  names.  On  the  2oih  of  November. 
Washington,  with  the  advanced  guard,  marched 
in,  and  planted  the  British  flag  on  the  jet  smok- 
ing ruina. 

One  of  the  first  offices  of  the  army  was  to  col- 
lect and  bury,  in  one  common  tomb,  the  bones  of 
their  fellow-soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  battles 
of  Braddocfc  and  Grant.  In  this  pious  duty  it  is 
said  every  one  joined,  from  the  general  down  to 
the  private  »oldier ;  and  some  veterans  assisted, 
with  heavy  hearts  and  frequent  ejaculations  of 
poignant  feeling,  who  had  been  present  in  the 
scenes  of  defeat  and  carnage. 

The  ruins  of  the  fortress  were  now  put  in  a 
defensible  stale,  and  garrisoned  by  two  hundred 
men  from  Washington's  regiment ;  the  name  was 
changed  to  that  of  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  il- 
lustrious British  minister,  whose  measures  had 
given  vigor  and  effect  to  this  year's  campaign  ;  it 
has  since  been  modified  into  Pittsburg,  and  desig- 
nates one  of  the  most  busy  and  populous  cities  of 
the  interior. 

The  reduction  of  Fort  Duqnesne  terminated. 
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as  Washington  had  foreseen,  the  Irouhles  and 
dangers  of  the  southern  frontier.  The  French 
domination  of  the  Ohio  was  at  an  end;  the  In- 
diana, as  usual,  paid  liouiHgc  to  the  conquering 
power,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with 
all  the  tribes  between  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes. 

With  this  campaign  unded,  for  the  present,  the 
military  career  of  Washington.  His  great  object 
was  attained,  the  restoration  of  quiet  aud  security 
to  his  native  province ;  and,  having  abandoned 
all  hope  of  attaining  rank  in  the  regular  army, 
and  his  health  being  much  impaired,  he  gave  up 
his  commission  at  lite  close  of  the  year,  and  re- 
tired from  the  service,  followed  by  the  applause 
of  his  fellow-soldiers,  and  the  gratitude  and  ad 
miration  of  all  his  countrymen. 

His  marriage  with  Mrs.  Cast  is  took  place 
shortly  after  his  return.  It  was  celebrated  on 
the  6th  of  January,  1759,  at  the  White  House, 
the  residence  of  the  bride,  in  the  good  old  hospit- 
able style  of  Virginia,  amid  a  joyous  assemblage 
of  relatives  and  friends. 
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I'tan  of  0|*r*tiont  for  1T59 — luvttoal  af  Fort  Sagga. — 
Death  of  Prideanx.  —  Success  af  Sir  William  Jotaoo*. — 
Amhem  ■(  TTEondemgm— Wolfc  at  Quebec.  —Bit  Trianph 
ud  t>-arh.  —  Kale  of  Montotm  —  CapituLtcion  of  QtMbw. 
—  Al»m|,t  of  I>  Levi  to  retake  it.  —  Antral  of  ■  British 
Pla*l.  —  Laat  Stand  of  the  Preach  at  Montreal.  —  Surren- 
dar  of  f JaoaJa. 

ffKSJKFOUr;  following  Washington  into  the 
]  jtojl   retirement  of  domestic  life,  we   think   it 

lliu  great  ntruggle  between  England  and  France 
fur  empire  in  America.  In  that  struggle  he  had 
first  become  practiced  in  arms,  and  schooled  in 
the  ways  of  the  world .  and  its  results  will  be 
found    connected    with   the   history   of    bis    later 

<  .'■  j n-r-nf  Abercrouibic  had  been  superseded  as 
fi.niniiiiiiler-icw'liief  of  the  forces  in  America  by 
Blujor-^i.Tieral  Amherst,  who  had  gained  great 
favor  by  the  reduction  of  Louisburg.  Accord- 
in-  tn  the  plan  of  operations  for  1759,  General 
Wolfe,  who  had  risen  to  fame  by  his  gallant  con- 
doet  En  the  same  affair,  was  to  ascend  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  n  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  with  eight 
thousand  men,  as  soon  as  the  river  should  be  tree 
of  ice,  and  lay  siege  to  Quebec,  the  capital  of 
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Canada.  General  Amherst,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  to  advance,  as  AWerninbiu  had  dime,  by  Lake 
George,  against  Ticouderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
reduce  those  forts,  cross  iake  Champlatu,  push 
on  lo  the  St.  Lawreuce,  and  cooperate  with 
Wolfe. 

A  third  expedition,  under  Brigadier-general 
Prideaux,  aided  by  Sir  William  Johnson  and  his 
Indian  warriors,  was  to  attack  Fort  Niagara, 
which  controlled  the  whole  country  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, and  commanded  the  navigation  of  tlie  great 
lakes,  and  the  intercourse  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana.  Having  reduced  lids  fort,  he  was  to 
traverse  Lake  Ontario,  descend  the  St.  Lawrence, 
capture  Montreal,  and  joiu  his  forces  with  those 

of  Amherst. 

The  last  mentioned  expedition  was  the  first  ex- 
ecuted. General  Frideaux  embarked  at  Oswego 
on  the  first  of  July,  with  a  large  body  of  troops, 
regulars  and  provincials  —  the  latter  partly  from 
New  York.  He  was  accompanied  by  Sir  William 
Johnson,  and  bis  Indian  braves  of  the  Mohawk. 
Lauding  at  an  inlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  within  a 
few  miles  of  Fori  Niagara,  he  advanced,  without 
being  opposed,  and  proceeded  to  invest  it.  The 
garrison,  six  hundred  strong,  made  a  resolute  de- 
fense. The  .siege  was  carried  on  by  regular  ap- 
proaches, but  pressed  with  vigor.  On  the  20th 
of  July,  Prideaux,  in  visiting  his  trenches,  was 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cohorn.  Informed  by 
express  of  this  misfortune,  General  Amherst  de- 
tached from  the  main  army  Brigadier  general 
Gage,  the  officer  who  had  led  Braddock's  advance, 
to  take  the  command. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  siege  had  been  cotidndtJ 
by  Sir  William  Johnson  with  courage  and  sagaPlJ- 
He  was  destitute  of  military  science,  bat  \i»i  » 
natural    aptness    for    warfare,   especially  for  lit 
rough  kind  carried  on  in  the  wilderness.     Btltg 
informed  by  hia  scouta  that  twelve  hundred  repi- 
lar   troops,  drawn    from    Detroit,  Venango,  uJ 
Presque  Isle,  and  led  by   D'Aubry,  with  s  num- 
ber of  Indian   auxiliaries,  were  hastening  lo  li» 
rescue,  he  detached  n    force    of   grenadier!  BO 
light  infantry,  with  some  of  his  Mohawk  waniorf, 
to  intercept  them.      They  came   in   sight  of  «M* 
other  on  the  rnad,  between  Ninpini  Fulls  mid  lh* 
fort,  within  the  thundering  sound  of  the  one,  ■ii" 
the  distant  view  of  the  other.    Johnson's'1  braves 
advanced  to  have  a  parley  with  the  hostile  reA" 
skins.      The   latter    received    them   with    a  w»*"* 
whoop,  and  Frenchman  and  savage  made  an  if**" 
petuous    onset.      Johnson's    regulars   and  prnri*** 
cinls  stood  their  ground  firmly,  while  his  red  w**1 
riors  fell  on   the   flanks   of  the   enemy.      After       ' 
sharp   conflict,   the   French   were   broken,  rotite*^ 
and  pursued  through  the   woods,  with  great  cas*^" 
nage.      Among   the   prisoners   taken  were   seveis^ 
leeu  offiwrs.     The  next  day  Sir  William  JulwiU** 
sent  a   trumpet,  summoning   the   garrison   to  Mir"" 
render,  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blond,  and  pre»en^ 
outrages  by  the  Indiana.      They  had   no   altera*— ' 
live  ;  were  permited  to  march  out  will)   the  hon-- 
ora   of  war,  and  were   protected   by   Sir  William* 
from  his  Indian  allies.    Thus  was  secure 
to  the  com  muni  eat  ion  between  Lakes  Ontario  aii'tf 
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*ith  tlitm.  The  blow  alarmed  (he  French  for 
the  safety  of  Montreal,  and  De  Levi,  the  second 
in  command  of  their  Canadian  forces,  hastened 
up  from  before  Quebec,  and  took  post  at  the  fort 
of  Oswegatchie  (now  Ogdensburg),  to  defend  the 
piffles  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  expedition  against 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.     In  the  month  of 
July,  General    Amherst   embarked  with    nearly 
twelve  thousand  men,  at  the  upper  part  of  Lake 
George,  and  proceeded  down  it,  as  Abercrombie 
wd  done  in  the  preceding  year,  in  a  vast  fleet  of 
^ale-boats,  bateaux,  and  rafts,  and  all  the  glit- 
ter and  parade  of  war.     On  the  22d,  the  army 
°*barked  at  the  lower  part  of  the  lake,  and  ad- 
^oed  toward  Ticonderoga.     After  a  slight  skir- 
n,l*h  with  the  advanced  guard,  they  secured  the 
°«J  post  at  the  saw-mill. 

Montcalm  was  no  longer  in  the  fort ;  he  was 

"Gsent  for  the  protection  of  Quebec.     The  garri- 

**  did  not  exceed  four  hundred  men.     Bourla- 

^^ne,  a  brave  officer,  who  commanded,  at  first 

^e,**ed  disposed  to  make  defense  ;    but,   against 

**<2u    overwhelming    force,  it    would   have   been 

P  ^Hess.     Dismantling    the  fortifications,    there- 

*"^»  he  abandoned  them,  as  he  did  likewise  those 

Grown  Point,  and  retreated  down  the  lake,  to 

jjr^mble    forces,  and    make  a  stand  at  the  Isle 

-.»  **^  Noix,  for  the  protection  of   Montreal  and 

**    province. 
*       -Instead  of   following    him  up,  and    hastening 
*H>5perate  with  Wolfe,  General  Amherst  pro- 
to  repair  the  works  at  Ticonderoga,  and 
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with  Ilii'in.  The  blow  alarmed  llm  Frriicli  for 
the  safety  of  Montreal,  and  De  Levi,  the  uo i 

in  commtind  of  their  Canadian  form,  EuMntd 
up  from  before  Quebec,  and  took  pent  It  thl  foft 
of  Oawegatehie  (now  Ogdciisburg),  to  defend  tlio 
passes  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  expedition  against 
Ticonderogn  and  Crown  Point      In  the  month  of 

July,   General    Amherst    embarked    will urly 

twelve  thousand  men,  at  the  upper  part  of  Luke 
George,  and  proceeded  down  it,  as  AfMnromMi 
had  done  iu  the  preceding  year,  in  a  vail  Swl  rf 
whale-boats,  bateaux,  and  raft*,  and  all  tin;  flit- 
ter and  parade  of  war.  On  the  2  2d.  Ukfl  army 
debarked  at  the  lower  part  of  At  hik'-,  'ind  10* 
raiiced  toward  Ticonderoga.  After  a  slight  *kir- 
■nish  with  tlie  adraucnl  guard,  thoy  tttanS  lint 
old  port  at  the  aaw-milL 

H«il>*lfn  to  no  longer  iti  the  fort ;  he  wu 
t  for  lie  protection  of  Quel**-,      The  garri- 
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ici  its  fertile  fields.  Quebec,  llio  citadel  of  Can- 
ada, waa  strong  by  nature.  It  was  built  round 
the  poinl  of  a  rocky  promontory,  find  flanked  by 
precipices.  The  crystnl  current  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence swept  by  it  on  the  right,  and  the  river  St. 
Charles  flowed  along  on  the  left,  before  mingling 
with  that  mighty  stream.  The  place  was  toler- 
ably fortified,  but  art  bad  not  yel  rendered  it,  as 
at  the  present  day,  impregnable. 

Montcalm  commanded  the  post.  His  troops 
were  more  numerous  than  the  assailants;  but 
the  greater  part  were  Canadians,  many  of  them 
inhabitant!)  of  Quebec;  and  he  had  n  host  of  sav- 
ages. His  forces  were  drawn  out  along  the 
northern  shore  below  the  city,  from  the  river  St. 
Charles  to  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  and  their 
position  was  secured  by  deep  intrenebmenta. 

The  night  after  the  debarkation  of  Wolfe's 
troops  a  furious  storm  caused  great  damage  to  the 
transports,  and  sank  some  of  the  small  craft. 
While  it  was  still  raging,  a  number  of  fire-ships, 
sent  to  destroy  the  fleet,  came  driving  down. 
They  were  boarded  intrepidly  by  the  British  sea- 
men, and  towed  out  of  the  way  of  doing  harm. 
After  much  resistance,  Wolf  established  batteries 
at  the  west  point  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  and  at 
Point  Levi,  on  the  right  (or  sooth)  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  within  cannon  range  of  the  city  — 
Colonel  Guy  Carleton,  commander  at  the  for- 
mer battery;  Brigadier  Moncktoa  at  the  hitter. 
From  Point  Levi  bombshells  and  red-hot  shot 
were  discharged  ;  many  houses  were  set  on  fire 
in  the  upper  town,  the   lower   towu  was  reduced 
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to  rubbish  ;   the  ratlin  fort,  however,  remained  un- 
harmed. 

Anxious  for  a  decisive  action,  Wolfe,  on  the 
9th  of  July,  crossed  over  in  boats  from  the  Isle 
of  Orleans,  to  the  norih  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  encamped  below  the  Montmorency.  It  was 
an  ill-judgod  position,  for  there  was  still  that  tu- 
multuous stream,  with  its  rocky  banks,  between 
him  and  the  cump  of  Montcalm;  but  the  ground 
he  had  chosen  was  higher  than  that  occupied  by 
the  hitter,  and  the  Montmorency  had  a  fort  l>elow 
the  falls,  passable  at  low  tide.  Another  ford  was 
discovered,  three  miles  within  land,  but  the  banks 
were  steep,  and  shagged  with  forest.  At  both 
fords  the  vigilant  Montcalm  had  thrown  up  breast- 
works, and  pasted  troops. 

On  the  lSth  of  July,  Wolfe  made  a  reconnoi- 
tering  expedition  up  the  river,  with  two  armed 
sloops,  and  two  transports  with  troops.  He  passed 
Quebec  unharmed,  and  carefully  noted  the  shores 
above  it.  linked  <li!l-  rose  almusl  from  the  wa- 
ter's edge.  Above  them,  ho  was  told,  was  an  ex- 
tent of  level  ground,  called  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, by  which  the  upper  town  might  be  ap- 
proached on  its  weakest  side;  bul.  how  was  that 
plain  to  be  attained,  when  the  cliffs,  for  the  most 
part,  were  inaccessible,  and  every  practicable 
place  fortified  ? 

He  returned  to  Montmorency  disappointed, 
and  resolved  to  attack  Montcalm  in  his  camp, 
however  difficult  to  be  approached,  and  however 
strongly  posted.  Townsheud  and  Murray,  with 
tbetr   brigades,   were   to  cross   the    Montmorency 
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at  low  title,  below  the  fulls,  ami  storm  the  re- 
doubt thrown  up  in  front  of  the  ford.  Mouek- 
ton,  at  (lie  same  time,  was  to  cross,  with  part  of 
iii»  brigade,  in  hoats  from  Point  Levi.  The  ship 
Centurion,  stationed  in  the  channel,  was  to  check 
the  fire  of  a  buttery  which  commanded  the  ford  ; 
ft  train  of  artillery,  planted  on  an  eminc-iur,  wan 
to  enfilade  the  enemy's  intrench  merits  :  mid  two 
armed,  flat-bottomed  boats,  wore  to  lw  run  on 
shore,  near  the  redoubt,  and  favor  the  crossing 
of  the  troops. 

As  usual,  in  complicated  orders,  part  were 
misunderstood,  or  neglected,  and  contusion  was 
the  consequence.  Many  of  the  Iwat*  from  Point 
Levi  ran  aground  on  a  shallow  in  the  river,  whero 
they  were  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  of  shot  and 
shells.  Wolfe,  who  was  on  the  shore,  directing 
everything,  endeavored  to  stop  bia  impatient 
troup*  until  the  butts  could  be  got  afloat,  and  the 
men  landed.  Thirteen  companies  of  grenadier* 
and  two  hundred  provincials  were  the  firs*  to  land. 
Without  waiting  for  Brigadier  Moir-Iuou  and  bia 
rognacata;  without  waiting  for  the  cooperation 
of  the  troop*  under  Towntbeod ;  without  wait- 
ing even  to  be  drawn  up  in  form,  the  grenadier* 
raabed  impetuously  toward*  the  enemy's  iutreucb- 
menti-  A  abeeied  fire  mowed  them  down,  and 
drove  nVan  to  take  abetter  behind  the  redoubt, 
near  the  lord,  which  the  enemy  had  abandoned. 
Here  they  rtsaaiued.  anaUe  to  torn  under  the 
gnujofj  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed,  wbeo- 
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landing  was  to  be  attempted.  He  TO  to  drop 
down,  however,  in  the  night,  and  protect  the 
landing.  Cook  the  future  discoverer,  rdso,  was 
employed  with  others  to  sound  the  river  and 
place  buoys  opposite  tlie  camp  of  Montcalm,  as 
if  an  attack  were  meditated  in  that  quarter. 

Wolfe  was  still  Buffering  under  the  effects  of 
his  late  fever,  "  My  constitution,*'  writes  he  to 
n  friend,  "  is  entirely  ruined,  without  the  consola- 
tion of  having  done  any  considerable  service  lo 
the  state,  and  without  any  prospect  of  it."  Still 
he  was  unremitting  in  his  exertions,  seeking  to 
wipe  out  the  fancied  disgrace  incurred  at  the  Foils 
of  Montmorency.  It  was  in  this  mood  ho  is 
said  to  have  composed  and  sung  at  his  evening 
mess  that  little  campaigning  song  still  linked  with 
his  name  : — 

"  Why,  soldiers,  why 
Should  He  be  melancholy,  boyaV 
Why, soldiers,  why? 

Even  when  embarked  in  his  midnight  enter- 
prise, the  presentiment  of  dentil  seems  ki  have 
cast  its  shadow  over  liim.  A  midshipman  who 
was  present,1  used  to  relate  that,  as  Wolfe  sat 
among  his  officers,  and  the  boats  floated  down 
silently  with  the  current,  he  recited,  in  low  and 
touching  tones,  Gray's  Elegy  iu  a  Country  Church- 
yard, then  just  published.  One  stauza  may  es- 
jiecially  have  accorded  with  bis  melancholy  mood. 
"The  boss!  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  thai  beauty,  all  that  wealth  o'er  gave, 
*  Afterwards  I'rofussor  John  BSUttM  of  E".di[,  burgh. 
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tf  Ei«7  W  ba  id  tfe  p««-- 
■n."  iud  fce,  whet,  be  bad  fc»- 
fae  the  author  of  that 
poos  th«a  take  Qaebec" 

Tbed 

part  auVlaigfit.  oa  the  ISA  of  Septanber.  They 
dropped  down  sOently  with  the  swift  miraH. 
■  Qm  ra  lat"  (who  goes  there  ?)  rried  a  Mtt- 
tind  from  the  shore.  "Za  Franc?"  replied  a 
captain  in  the  tint  boat,  who  understood  the 
French  language.  "  J.  yMef  re<pmrn>*'  was  the 
demand.  *  Jk  la  Betiu'  (the  queen's),  replied 
the  captain,  knowing  that  regiment  was  in  De 
Bougnin ville's  detachment.  Fortunately,  a  con- 
voy of  provisions  was  expected  down  from 
De  Bougainville's,  which  the  sentinel  supposed 
this  to  be.  "  Paste,"  cried  he,  and  the  boats 
glided  on  without  further  challenge.  The  land- 
ing took  place  in  a  cove  near  Cape  Diamond, 
which  fiill  bears  Wolfe's  name.  lie  had  marked 
it  in  reconnoitering,  and  saw  that  a  cragged  path 
Straggled  up  from  it  to  the  Heights  of  Abraham, 
which  might  be  climbed,  though  with  difficulty, 
and  that  it  appeared  to  be  slightly  guarded  at  top. 
Wolfe  was  among  the  first  that  landed  and  as- 
cended up  the  steep  and  narrow  path,  where  not 
more  than  two  could  go  abreast,  and  which  had 
been  broken  up  by  cross  ditches.  Colonel  Howe, 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  light  infantry  and  High- 
landers, scrambled  up  the  woody  precipices,  help- 
ing themselves  by  the  roots  ami  branches,  and 
putting  to  flight  a  sergeant's  guard  posted  at  the 
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•nmrait.     Wolfe  drew  np  the  men  in  orfer  ax  iher 
mount*-!:   maA  by  th*r  break  of  day  (bond  himnelf 


.    il,„(ri.r-!fi,.'k    « 


brought  to  him  in  his  camp  that  the  English  were 
oil  tin?  height*,  threatening  the  weakest  part  of 
the  town.  Abandoning  hU  intrenchmenta,  he 
hastened  acnwi  the  river  St.  Charles  ami  «*- 
ccndi-d  the  hcighti,  which  slope  up  gradually  from 
iu  liuiika.  Hiii  force  wan  equal  in  number  to 
that  of  the  EngKrt,  but  a  great  part  was  made 
nji  i.(  't.lfHjy  troop*  and  savage*.  When  be  saw 
>ln  fa  inl'li.ble  host  of  regulars  he  had  to  contend 
with.  In-  sent  off  swift  messengers  to  summon  De 
linnirimiville  with  bis  detachment  to  his  nid;  and 
Ito  Vnudri-iiil  to  rdafcrea  bim  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred iiHTi  t'i'iim  thi.'  I'liiup.  In  tin"  mean  rime  lie 
j.n'j >!>!'< '< I  in  flank  ilin  lift  of  the  English  line  and 
M  llii'in  In  the  apnovta  precipices.  Wolfe  saw 
his  aim,  mid  sent  Brip^iuliiT  Tijiviishend  to  coun- 
HMQt  bim  with  a  regini'iil  which  wus  tunned  «t 
jmtenre,  iiml  mipjiorted  liy  two  battalions,  present- 
ing on  the  left  a  double  front. 

The  French,  in  their  baste,  thinking  they  were 
to  repel  a  mere  scouting  party,  had  brought  hut 
llnvv  liyht  lidd-piece*  with  theni ;  the  English  hail 
I -n!  I  Ingle  gun,  which  the  sailors  had  dragged 
up  the  heights.  With  these  they  cannonaded  each 
Clin  i  Iih  t  time,  Montcalm  Btil!  waiting  for  the 
aid  he  had  summoned.  At  length,  about  uine 
o'clock,  kiting  all  patience,  he  led  on  bis  disci- 
plinad  tmops  to  u  close  conflict  with  small  arms, 
the  Indian*  to  support  them  by  a  galling  fire  from 
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thickets  and  corn-fields.  The  French  advanced 
gallantly,  but  irregularly  ;  firing  rapidly,  but  with 
little  effect.  The  English  reserved  their  lire  un- 
til their  assailants  were  within  forty  yards,  and 
then  delivered  it  in  deadly  volleys.  They  suf- 
fered, however,  from  the  lurking  savages,  who 
singled  out  the  ollieiis.  Wolf.',  who  w;n  in  front, 
of  the  line,  a  conspicuous  mark,  was  wounded  by 
a  ball  ill  the  wrist.  He  bound  his  handkerchief 
round  the  wound  and  led  on  the  grenadier*,  with 
tised  bayonets,  to  charge  the  foe,  who  began  to 
waver.  Another  bull  struck  hiin  in  the  breast. 
He  felt  the  wound  to  be  mortal,  and  feared  his 
lidl  might  dishearten  the  troops.  Leaning  on  a 
lieutenant  for  support,  *  Let  not  my  brave  fel- 
lows see  me  drop,"  said  he  faintly.  He  waa 
borne  off  to  the  rear ;  water  was  brought  to 
quench  his  thirst,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  would 
have  a  surgeon.  "  It  is  needless,"  he  replied ; 
"it  is  all  over  with  me."  He  desired  those 
about  him  to  lay  him  down.  The  lieutenant 
seated  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  supported 
him  in  his  arms.  "  They  run !  they  run  !  see 
how  they  run  ! "  cried  one  of  the  attendants. 
"Who  run!'"  demanded  Wolfe,  earnestly,  like 
oue  aroused  from  sleep.  "  The  enemy,  sir ; 
tliey  give  way  everywhere."  The  spirit  of  the 
expiring  hero  flashed  up,  "  Go,  one  of  you, 
my  lads,  to  Colonel  Burton  ;  tell  him  to  march 
Webb's  regiment  with  all  speed  down  to  Charles' 
River,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  by  the  bridge." 
Then  turning  on  his  side,  "Now,  God  be  praised, 

»  BiM.  Jour,  of  CapL  John  Dw,  vol.  i.  p.  W. 
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1  will  die  in  pence  ! "  said  he,  and  expired,1  — 
soothed  in  his  last  moments  by  the  idea  that  vic- 
tory would  obliterate  the  imagined  disgrace  at 
Montmorency. 

Brigadier  Murray  had  indeed  broken  the  cen- 
tre of  the  enemy,  and  the  Highlanders  were 
making  deadly  havoc  with  their  elayinores,  driv- 
ing the  French  into  the  town  or  down  to  their 
works  on  the  river  St.  Charles.  Moncktou,  the 
first  brigadier,  was  disabled  by  a  wound  in  the 
lungs,  iiurl  the  command  devolved  on  Townshcnd, 
who  hastened  to  re-form  the  troops  of  the  centre, 
disordered  in  pursuing  the  enemy.  By  this  time 
De  Bougainville  appeared  at  a  distance  in  the 
rear,  advancing  with  two  thousand  fresh  troops, 
but  he  arrived  too  late  to  retrieve  the  day.  Th8 
gallant  Montcalm  had  received  his  death-wound 
near  St.  John's  Gate,  while  cndcivnring  to  rally 
his  flying  troops,  and  had   been   home  into   the 

Townshend  advanced  with  a  force  to  receive 
De  Bougainville:  but  the  latter  avoided  a  com- 
bat, and  retired  into  woods  and  swamps,  where  it 
was  not  thought  prudent  to  follow  liim.  The 
English  had  obtained  a  complete  victory,  slain 
about  five  hundred  of  the  enemy,  taken  above  a 
thousand  prisoners  and  among  them  several  of- 
ficers, and  had  a  strong  position  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham,  which  they  hastened  to  fortify  with 
redoubts  and  artillery,  drawn  up  the  heights. 

The  brave  Montcalm  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Townshend,  recommending  the  prisoners  to  Brit- 
i.-.ls  humanity.     When  told  by  his  surgeon  that 
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he  could  not  survive  above  &  few  hours ;  "  So 
much  the  better,"  replied  he  ;  "I  shall  not  live  lo 
see  the  surrender  of  Quebec."  To  De  Ramsey, 
the  French  kind's  lieutenant,  who  commanded 
the  garrison,  he  consigned  the  defense  of  the  city. 
"  To  your  keeping,"  said  he,  "  I  commend  the 
honor  of  France.  I'll  neither  give  orders,  nor  in- 
terfere any  further.  I  have  business  to  attend  to 
of  greater  moment  than  your  ruined  garrison,  and 
this  wretched  country.  My  time  is  short  —  I 
shall  pass  this  night  with  God,  and  prepare  my- 
self for  death.  I  wish  you  all  comfort ;  and  to 
be  happily  extricated  from  your  present  perplex- 
ities." He  then  culled  tor  his  chaplain,  who,  with 
the  bishop  of  the  colony,  remained  with  him 
through  the  night.  He  expired  early  in  the 
morning,  dying  like  a  brave  soldier  and  a  devout 
Catholic.  Never  did  two  worthier  foes  mingle 
their  life  blood  on  the  battle-field  ilinii  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm.1 

Preparations  were  now  made  by  the  army  and 
the  fleet  to  make  au  attack  on  both  upper  and 
lower  town !  but  the  spirit  of  the  garrison  was 
broken,  and  the  inhabitants  were  clamorous  for 
the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children.  On  the 
17th  of  September,  Quebec  capitulated,  and  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Lhe  British,  who  hastened 
to  put  it  in  a  complete  posture  of  defense.  A 
garrison  of  six  thousand  effective  men  was  placed 
in  it,  under  the  command  of  Hrijfatlier-general 
Murray,  and  victualed  from  the  fleet.  General 
Townshend  embarked  with  Admiral  Saunders, 
I  Knox,  BUt.Jour.  vol.  i.  p-  IT. 
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and  returned  to  England ;  and  the  wonnded 
General  Monckton  was  conveyed  to  New  York. 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  governor. 

Had  Amherst  followed  up  his  success  at  Ti- 
eonderoga  the  preceding  summer,  the  year's  cam- 
paign would  hare  ended,  as  had  been  projected, 
in  the  subjugation  of  Canada.  Hi*  camion;  <i< - 
lay  gave  De  Levi,  the  successor  of  Montcalm, 
time  to  rally,  concentrate  the  scattered  French 
forces,  and  struggle  for  the  salvation  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

In  the  following  spring,  aa  soon  as  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  opened,  he  approached  Quelle.  :md 
hodod  at  Point  Ml  Tremble,  afiout  twelve  miles 
off.  The  garrison  had  suffered  dreadfully  during 
the  winter  from  excessive  cold,  want  of  vege- 
tables and  of  fresh  provisions.  Many  had  died 
of  scurvy,  and  many  more  were  ill.  Murray, 
sanguine  and  injudicious,  mi  hearing  that  l>e  Levi 
was  advancing  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  five 
hundred  Indians,  sullied  nut  with  his  diminished 
forces  of  not  more  than  three  thouaad,  English 
soldiers,  lie  Ixiasled,  were  habituated  to  victory ; 
he  hait  a  Hne  train  of  artillery,  ami  stood  a  better 
ehaw'ii  in  the  field  than  cooped  up  in  a  wretched 
fortification.  If  defeated,  he  would  defend  the 
place  to  the  last  extremity,  and  then  retreat  to 
the  IbIc  of  Orleans,  and  wait  for  reinforcements. 
More  brave  than  discreet,  he  attacked  the  van- 
guard of  the  enemy  ;  the  battle  which  took  place 
wus  fierce  and  sanguinary.  Murray's  troops  had 
caught  liis  own  headlong  valor,  and  fought  until 
near  a  third  of  their  number  were  slain,     They 
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were  at  length  driven  back  into  the  town,  leav- 
ing their  boasted  train,  of  artillery  ou  the  field. 

De  Levi  opened  trenches  before  the  town  the 
very  evening  of  the  battle.  Three  French  ships, 
which  had  descended  the  river,  furnished  him  with 
cannon,  mortars,  and  ammunition.  By  the  11th  of 
May,  he  had  one  bomb  battery,  and  three  batter- 
ies of  cannon.  Murray,  equally  alert  within  the 
walla,  strengthened  his  di'lih-i'-.  mid  kept  up  a  vig- 
orous fire.  His  garrison  was  now  reduced  (o  two 
hundred  and  twenty  effective  men,  and  he  him- 
self, with  all  liia  vaunting  spirit,  was  driven  almost 
to  despair,  when  a  British  fleet  arrived  iu  the 
river.  The  whole  scene  was  now  reversed.  One 
of  the  French  frigates  was  driven  on  the  rocks 
above  Cape  Diamond ;  another  ran  on  shore,  and 
was  burnt;  the  rest  of  their  vessels  were  either 
taken  or  destroyed.  The  besieging  army  retreated 
in  ihe  night,  leaving  provisions,  impli-meuls,  ami 
artillery  behind  them  ;  and  so  rapid  was  their 
flight,  that  Murray,  who  sallied  forth  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  could  not  overtake  them. 

A  last  stand  for  the  preservation  of  the  colony 
was  now  made  by  the  French  at  Men t real,  where 
De  Vaudreuil  fixed  his  head -qua  lid's,  fortified 
himself,  and  called  in  all  possible  aid,  Canadian 
and  Indian. 

The  cautious,  but  tardy  Amherst  was  now  in 
the  field  to  carry  out  the  plan  in  which  he  had 
fallen  short  iu  the  previous  year.  He  sent  orders 
(o  General  Murray  to  advance  by  water  against 
Montreal,  with  all  the  force  that  could  be  spared 
from  Quebec ;  he   detached   a  body  of  troops  un- 
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der  Colonel  Haviland  from  Crown  Point,  lo  cross 
Lake  Champlain,  take  possession  of  the  Isle  Aux 
Nuix,  mid  push  on  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  while  he 
took  the  roundabout  way  with  his  main  array  by 
the  Mohawk  and  Oneida  rivers  to  Lake  Ontario ; 
thence  to  descend  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal. 

Murray,  according  to  orders,  embarked  his 
troops  in  a  great  number  of  small  vessels,  and  as- 
cended Ihe  river  in  characteristic  style,  publishing 
niitiiilVsioea  in  the  Canadian  villages,  disarming 
the  inhabitants,  and  exacting  the  oath  of  neutral- 
ity. He  looked  forward  to  new  laurels  at  Mon- 
treal, but  the  slow  and  sure  Amherst  had  antici- 
pated him.  That  worthy  general,  after  delaying 
ou  Lake  Ontario  to  send  out  cruisers,  and  stopping 
to  repair  petty  forts  ou  the  upper  part  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  which  had  been  deserted  by  their  gar- 
risons, or  surrendered  without  firing  a  gun,  arrived 
on  the  6lh  of  September  at  the  island  of  Montreal, 
routed  some  light  skirmishing  parties,  and  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  town.  Vaudreuil  found 
himself  threatened  by  an  army  of  nearly  teu  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  host  of  Indians,  for  Amherst 
had  called  in  the  aid  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and 
his  Mohawk  braves.  To  withstand  n  siege  in  an 
almost  open  town  against  such  superior  force,  was 
out  of  the  question,  especially  as  Murray  from 
Quebec,  and  Haviland  from  Crown  Point,  were 
at  hand  with  additional  troops.  A  capitulation 
accordingly  took  place  on  the  8th  of  September, 
including  the  surrender  not  merely  of  Montreal, 
but  of  all  Canada. 

Thus  ended  the  contest  between  France  atid 
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England  for  dominion  in  America,  in  which,  as 
has  been  said,  the  first  gun  was  fired  in  Washing- 
encountcr  with  De  Jumonville.  A  French 
statesman  and  diplomatist  consoled  himself  by  the 
persuasion  that  it  would  be  a  fatal  triumph  to  Eng- 
land. It  would  remove  the  only  cheek  by  which 
her  colonies  were  kept  in  awe.  "  They  will  no 
longer  need  her  protection,"  said  he  ;  "  she  will 
call  on  them  to  contribute  toward  supporting  tho 
burdens  they  have  helped  to  bring  on  her,  and 
they  will  answer  by  striking  off  all  dependence." 1 
1  Count  de   V*rgeanes,  French    unbatudor  »t  Conit»nti- 
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101!  three  months  after  his  marriage, 
Washington  resided  with  his  bride  at 
"  White  House."  During  his  so- 
journ there,  he  repaired  to  Williamsburg,  to  take 
his  Heat  in  the  House  of  Burgesses.  By  n  rota 
of  the  House,  it  had  been  determined  t 
his  installation  by  a  signal  testimonial  of  respect. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  look  bis  seat,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, the  Speaker,  in  eloquent  language,  dictated 
by  the  warmth  of  plicate  friendship,  returned 
thanks,  on  behalf  of  the  colony,  for  the  distin- 
guished military  services  he  bad  rendered  to  bis 
country. 

Washington  rose  to  reply;  blushed  —  stam- 
mered —  trembled,  and  could  not  utter  a  word. 
"  Sit  down,  Blr.  Washington,"  said  the  Speaker, 
with  a  smtle  ;  "  your  modesty  equals  your  valor, 
and  that  surpasses  the  power  of  any  language  I 
possess." 
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Washington's  first  launch 
i  which  be  was  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
same  judgment,  devotion,  courage,  ami  magna- 
jjimiiy  exhibited  in  his  military  career.  He  at- 
tended the  House  frequently  daring  the  remainder 
of  the  session,  after  which  be  conducted  his  bride 
to  his  favorite  abode  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Mr.  Cusiis.  the  first  husband  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, had  left  large  landed  property,  ttd  fortv- 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  money.  One 
third  fell  to  his  widow  in  her  own  right ;  two 
thirds  were  inherited  equally  by  her  (wo  children, 
—  a  hoy  of  six,  and  a  girl  of  four  years  of  age. 
By  a  decree  of  the  General  Court.  Washington 
was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  property  in- 
herited by  the  children  ;  a  sacred  and  delicate 
trust,  which  he  discharged  in  the  most  faithful 
and  judicious  manner;  becoming  more  like  a  pa- 
tent, than  a  mere  guardian  to  diem. 

From  a  letter  to  his  correspondent  in  England, 
it  would  appear  thai  he  had  long  entertained  a 
desire  to  visit  that  country.  Had  he  done  so, 
his  acknowledged  merit  and  military  services 
would  have  insured  him  a  distinguished  recep- 
tion; and  it  has  been  intimated,  that  the  signal 
favor  of  government  might  have  changed  the 
current  of  his  career.  We  befifire  him.  hwnumi, 
to  have  been  too  pure  a  patriot,  and  too  clearly 
possessed  of  the  true  interests  of  his  country, 
to  he  diverted  from  the  course  which  he  ulti- 
mately adopted.  His  marriage,  at  any  rate,  bad 
put  an  end  to  all  travelling  inclinations.  In  his 
letter   from    Mount   Veruou,   he   writes:    "I   am 
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now,  I  believe,  fixed  in  this  *e*t,  with  an  m 
able   partner   for   life,  and   I   hope   to   find   I 
happiness  in  retirement  than  I  « 
in  the  wide  and  bustling  world." 

This  was  no  Utopian  dream 
dulged.  amid  the  charms  of  novelty. 
deliberate  purpose  with  him,  tbe  result  of  innate 
and  enduring  inclinations.  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  career,  agricultural  life  appears  to 
have  been  his  beau  ideal  of  existence,  which 
haunted  his  thoughts  even  amid  the  stern  duties 
of  the  field,  and  to  which  lie  recurred  with  un- 
flagging interest  whenever  enabled  to  indulge  hu 
natural  bias. 

Mount  Vernon  was  his  harbor  of  repose,  where 
he  repeatedly  furled  his  sail,  and  fancied  him- 
self anchored  for  life.  No  impulse  of  ambition 
tempted  him  [hence ;  nothing  but  the  call  of  his 
country,  and  his  devotion  W>  the  public  good. 
The  place  was  endeared  to  liitn  by  the  remem- 
brance of  \m  brother  Lawrence,  and  of  the  happy 
days  lie  had  passed  here  with  that  brother  in  tlis 
days  of  boyhood ;  but  it  was  a  delightful  place 
in  itself,  and  well  calculated  to  inspire  the  rural 

The  mansion  was  beautifully  situated  on  a 
swelling  height,  crowned  with  wood,  and  com- 
manding a  magnificent  view  up  and  down  the 
Potomac  The  grounds  immediately  about  it 
were  luid  out  somewhat  in  the  English  taste. 
The  estate  was  apportioned  into  separate  farms, 
il.viii.'l  in  'littii.iii  kinds  of  culture,  each  having 
its   allotted    laborers.      Much,   however,  was  still 
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covered  with  wild  woods,  seamed  with  deep  dells 
and  runs  of  water,  ami  indented  with  inlets  ; 
haunts  of  deer,  and  lurking-places  of  foxes.  The 
whole  woody  region  along  the  Potomac  from 
Mount  Vernon  to  Belvoir,  and  Far  beyond,  with 
its  range  of  forests  and  hills,  and  picturesque 
pro mon tori es,  afforded  sport  of  various  kinds,  and 
was  a  noble  hunting-ground.  Washington  had 
hunted  through  it  with  old  Lord  Fairfax:  in  his 
stripling  days;  we  do  not  wonder  that  his  feel- 
ings throngl t  life  mivssautly  reverted  to  it. 

"No  estate  in  United  Ami-ricu."  observes  he, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  "is  more  pleasantly  situ- 
ated. In  a  high  and  healthy  country;  in  a  latitude 
between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  on  one  of 
the  finest  rivers  in  the  world ;  a  river  well  stocked 
with  various  kinds  of  fish  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  in  the  spring  with  shad,  herrings,  bass, 
carp,  sturgeon,  etc^  in  great  abundance.  The 
borders  of  the  estate  are  washed  by  more  than 
ten  miles  of  tide-water ;  several  valuable  fisher- 
ies appertain  to  it ;  the  whole  shore,  in  fact,  is 
one  entire  Gshery." 

These  were,  as  yet,  the  aristocratical  days  of 
Virginia.  The  estates  were  large,  and  continued 
in  the  same  families  by  entails.  Many  of  the 
wealthy  planters  were  connected  with  old  fam- 
ilies in  England.  The  young  men,  especially 
the  elder  sons,  were  often  sent  to  finish  their  edu- 
cation there,  and  on  their  return  brought  out  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  the  mother  country.  The 
governors  of  Virginia  were  from  the  higher  ranks 
of  society,  and  maintained  a  corresponding  state. 
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The  "  Established,"  or  Episcopal  Church,  predom- 
inated throughout  the  ancient :'  dominion,"  as  it 
was  termed ;  each  county  was  divided  into  par- 
i-iln*..  11-  in  E i i»1;n id.  —  each  with  its  parochial 
church,  its  parsonage  and  glebe.  Washington 
was  vestryman  of  two  parishes,  Fairfax  and 
Truro ;  llie  parochial  church  of  the  former  was 
at  Alexandria,  ten  miles  from  Mount  Vernon  ; 
of  the  latter,  at  Pohick,  about  seven  miles.  The 
church  tit  Pohiek  was  rebuilt  on  a  plan  of  his 
own,  and  in  a  great  measure  at  his  expense.  At 
one  or  other  of  these  churches  he  attended  every 
Sunday,  when  the  weather  and  the  roads  permit- 
ted. His  demeauor  was  reverential  and  devout. 
Mrs.  Washington  kuelt  during  the  prayers  ;  he 
always  stood,  as  was  the  custom  at  that  lime. 
Both  were  communicants. 

Among  his  occasional  visitors  and  associates 
were  Captain  Hugh  Mercer  and  Dr.  Craik  ;  the 
former,  after  his  narrow  escapes  from  the  toma- 
hawk and  sen  I  ping-knife,  was  quietly  settled  at 
Fredericksburg  ]  the  latter,  after  the  campaigns 
on  the  frontier  were  over,  hail  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Alexandria,  and  was  now  Washington's 
family  physician.  Both  were  drawn  to  him  by 
campaigning  ties  and  recollections,  and  were  ever 
welcome  nt  Mount  Vernon. 

A  style  of  living  prevailed  among  the  opulent 
Virginian  families  in  those  days  that  has  long 
since  faded  away.  The  houses  were  spacious, 
commodious,  liberal  in  all  their  appointments,  and 
fitted  to  cope  with  the  free-handed,  open-hearted 
hospitality  of  the  owners.      Nothing  was  more 
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common  than  to  see  handsome  services  of  plate, 
elegant  equipages,  and  superb  carriage  horses  — 
all  imported  from  England. 

The  Virginians  have  nlwayB  been  noted  for 
their  love  of  horses,  a  manly  passion  which,  in 
those  days  of  opulence,  they  indulged  without 
regard  to  expense.  The  rich  planters  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  studs,  importing  the  best  Eng- 
lish stocks.  Mention,  is  made  of  one  of  the  Ran- 
dolphs of  Tuckahoe,  who  built  a  stable  for  his 
iavorite  dapple-gray  horse,  Shakespeare,  with  a 
recess  for  the  bed  of  the  negro  groom,  who  al- 
ways slept  beside  him  at  night. 

Washington,  by  bia  marriage,  had  added  above 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  his  already  con- 
siderable fortune,  and  was  enabled  to  live  in  am- 
ple and  dignified  style.  His  intimacy  with  the 
Fairfaxes,  and  his  intercourse  with  Rritish  officers 
of  rank,  hail  perhaps  had  their  influence  on  his 
mode  of  living.  He  had  lii-  chariot  and  four, 
with  black  postilions  in  livery,  for  the  use  of  Mrs. 
Washington  and  her  lady  visitors.  As  for  him- 
self he  always  appeared  on  horseback.  His  sta- 
ble was  weil  filled  and  admirably  regulated.  His 
stud  was  thoroughbred  and  in  excellent  order. 
His  household  hooks  contain  registers  of  the 
names,  ages,  and  marks  of  his  various  horses ; 
such  as  Ajax,  Blueskin,  Valiant,  Magnolia  (an 
Arab),  etc  Also  his  dogs,  chiefly  fox-hounds, 
Vulcan,  Singer,  Ringwood,  Sweetlips,  Forrester, 
Music,  llockwood,  Truelave,  etc.1 

1  In  one  of  hia  letter-booka  wa  find  orders  on  tila  London 
igrat  tor  riiling  equipments.     For  example:  — 

1  man's  ruling -and  die,  hogakin  scat,  large  plated  stirrups 
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A  large  Virginia  estate,  in  those  days,  was  ft 
little  empire-     The  mansion-house  was  the  seat 


of  government, 
such  as  kitchens, 
stables.  In  this 
preme;  his  slews 


i  dependencies, 
loke-houses,  workshops,  aud 
i  the  planter  ruled  stt- 
or  overseer  was  his  prime 
e  officer  ;  he  had  his  legion 
of  house  negroes  for  domestic  service,  and  bis 
host  of  licid  negroes  for  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
Indian  corn,  and  other  crops,  and  for  oilier  out 
of  door  labor.  Their  quarter  formed  a  kind  of 
hamlet  apart,  composed  of  various  huts,  with  little 
gardens  mud  poultry  yards,  all  well  stocked,  and 
swarms  of  little  negroes  gamboling  in  the  sun- 
shine. Then  there  were  large  wooden  edifices 
for  curing  tobacco,  the  staple  and  most  profitable 
production,  and  mills  for  grinding  wheat  and  In- 
diau  com,  of  which  large  fields  were  cultivated 
for  the  supply  of  the  family  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  negroes. 

Among  the  slaves  were  artificers  of  all  kinds, 
tailors,    shoemakers,    carpenters,    smiths,    wheel- 

uml  everything  complete.  Double  reined  bridle  and  Felhatn 
bit,  pitted. 

A  very  neat  And  fashionable  Newmarket  saddle-cloth. 

A  large  and  best  portmanteau,  >addle,  bridle,  and  pillion. 

Clonk-bug  sur.-intfl";   chucked  smiille-cliilli,  hnlsler.,  etc. 

A  riding-truck  of  a  handsome  drab-colored  broadcloth,  with 
plain  double  gilt  bnttoiM. 

A  riding  waistcoat  of  superfine  scarlet  cloth  and  fiold  lace, 
is  of  the  coat. 
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immediate 
I  pat  up 


wrights,  and  bo  forth ;  so  that  a  plai 
duced  everything  within  itself  for  ordinary  use  : 
as  lo  articles  of  fashion,  and  elegance,  luxuries, 
and  expensive  clothing,  they  were  imported  from 
Loudon  ;  for  the  planters  on  the  main  rivers,  es- 
pecially the  Potomac,  carried  i 
trade  with  England.  Their  tobacco  w 
by  their  own  negroes,  bore  their  owi 
shipped  on  board  of  vessels  which  < 
rivers  for  the  purpose,  and  consigi 
agent  in  Liverpool  or  Bristol,  with  whom  the 
planter  kept  an  account. 

The  Virginia  planters  were  prone  to  leave  the 
care  of  their  estale3  loo  much  to  their  overseers, 
and  to  think  personal  labor  a  degradation.  Wash- 
ington carried  into  his  rural  aifairs  the  same 
method,  activity,  and  eircum?peirtii>ii  thnt  had  dis- 
tinguished him  in  military  lite.  He  kept  his  own 
accounts,  posted  up  his  books  and  balanced  them 
with  mercantile  exactness.  We  have  examined 
them,  as  well  as  his  diaries  recording  his  daily  oc- 
ctiputiom,  and  hi*  letler-books,  oiiiiniuing  entries 
of  shipments  of  tobacco,  and  correspondence  with 
his  Loudon  agents.  Tbey  are  monuments  of  his 
business  habits,1 

'  The  following  letter  of  Washington  to  his  London  cor- 
reipondenta  will  give  in  id«>  of  the  early  intercourse  of  the 
Virginia  plttttm  willi  the  molher  country. 

"  Ou  goods  by  the  [Aherly,  Cipt.  Walker,  came  to  hnnd  in 
good  order  and  soon  after  hi*  arrival,  an  they  generally  <lo 
when  ■hipped  in  a  vewel  to  (hit  river  [the  Potomac],  and 
scarce  ever  when  Lhey  go  to  any  oihara;  for  it  don't  often 
happen  that  a  vessel  hound  lo  one  river  has  good*  of  any  con- 
sequence to  another;  and  the  masters,  in  theae  esses,  keep 
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The  prodnco  of  Iiis  estate  also  bNtaew  mx^ 
for  the  hthMnlnese.  M  to  qawfaty  ■»*  1— '"J. 
with  which  ibey  were  pat  op,  that  it  ■  said  aery 
bare  (he  brand  of  George 
;  Vernon,  was  exenpted  frooi 
the  customary  inspection  in  the  West  India  porta.1 

He  n  an  early  riaer,  often  before  daybreak 
ia  the  winter  when  the  night*  were  bo*.  Ob 
•och  occasions  be  lit  his  own  fire  Bad  wrote  or 
read  by  candle-light.  He  breakfasted  at  teres 
in  rammer,  at  eight  in  winter.  Two  small  cups 
of  tea  and  three  or  four  cakes  of  Indian  meal 
(called  boe-cakes),  formed  his  frugal  repast.  Im- 
mediately after  breakfast  be  mounted  his  bone 
and  visited  those  parts  of  the  estate  where  aay 
work  was  going  on,  seeing  to  everything  with  his 
own   eyes,  and  often   siding  with   his  own  hand. 

Dinner  was  served  at  two  o'clock.  He  ale 
heartily,  but  was  no  epieare,  nor  critical  about  bis 
food.  Ills  beverage  was  small  beer  or  cider,  and 
two  glasses  of  old  Madeira.  He  took  tea,  of 
which  be  was  very  food,  early  in  the  evening,  and 
retired  for  the  night  about  nine  o'clock. 

If  confined  to   the    house  by   bad   weather,  be 

tht  packages  till  in  accidental  conveyance  offers,  and  *> 
want  of  better  opportnnitiee  frequently  commit  them  to  boat- 
men who  care  very  little  for  the  goods  «  they  get  their  freight. 
anil  "ten  land  tlirm  wherever  it  suits  their  convenience,  not 

where  they  have  engaged  to  do  so A  ship  from 

London  to  Virginia  may  be  in  Rappahannock  or  any  of  the 
other  rivers  three  moniha  before  I  know  anything  of  their 
arrival,  awl  may  make  tm-nty  voyages  without  my  seeing  or 
•ven  hearing  of  the  captain." 

'  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Wintbrop,  on  laying  the 
<i.nirr-lr,n»  of  Washington's  Monument. 
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took  that  occasion  to  arrange  bis  papers,  post  up 
liis  accounts,  or  write  letters  ;  passing  part  of  (he 
time  in  reading,  and  occasion  ally  reading  aloud  to 
I  In:  family. 

He  treated  his  negroes  with  kindness  ;  attended 
to  their  comforts;  was  particularly  careful  of  them 
in  sickness  ;  but  never  tolerated  idleness,  and  ex- 
acted a  faithful  performance  of  all  their  allotted 
tasks.  He  had  a  quick  eye  at  calculating  each 
man's  capabilities.  An  entry  in  his  diary  gives 
a  curious  instance  of  this.  Four  of  his  negroes, 
employed  as  carpenters,  were  hewing  and  shaping 
timber.  It  appeared  to  him,  in  noticing  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished  between  two  suc- 
ceeding mornings,  that  tliey  loitered  at  their  labor. 
Silling  down  quietly  he  timed  their  operations; 
how  long  it  took  them  to  get  their  cross-cut  saw 
and  other  implements  ready ;  how  long  to  clear 
away  the  branches  from  the  trunk  of  a  lallen  tree ; 
how  long  to  bew  and  saw  it ;  what  time  was  ex- 
pended in  considering  and  consulting,  and  after 
all,  how  much  work  was  effected  during  the  time 
he  looked  on.  From  this  he  made  his  computation 
how  much  they  could  execute  iu  the  course  of  a 
day,  working  entirely  at  their  ease. 

At  another  time  we  find  him  working  for  a 
part  of  two  days  with  Feter,  bis  smith,  to  make 
a  plough  on  a  new  invention  of  his  own.  This, 
niter  two  or  three  failures,  he  accomplished.  Then, 
with  less  than  his  usual  judgment,  he  put  his  two 
chariot  horses  to  the  plough,  and  ran  a  great  risk 
of  spoiling  them,  in  giving  his  new  invention  a 
trial  over  ground  thickly  swarded. 

Anon,  during  a  thunderstorm,  a  frightened  negro 
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alarms  the  house  with  word  that  the  mill  is  gi 
way,  ii[ion  which  there  is  a  general  lam-out 
all  the  forces,  with  Washington  at  their  h 
wheeling  and  shoveling  gravel,  during  8  pel 
ratn,  to  check  the  rushing  water. 

Washington  delighted  in  the  chase.  In 
hunting  season,  when  he  rode  out  early  in 
morning  to  visit  distant  parts  of  the  estate,  w 
work  was  going  on,  he  often  took  some  at 
dogs  with  him  for  the  chance  of  starting  a 
which  he  occasionally  did,  (hough  he  was  tie 
ways  successful  in  killing  him.  lie  was  a 
rider  and  an  admirable  horseman,  though  he  n 
claimed  the  merit  of  being  an  accomplished 
hunter.  In  the  height  of  the  season,  bo* 
he  would  be  out  with  the  fox-hounds  two  or 
a  week,  accompanied  by  his  guests  al  K 
Vernon  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbor 
especially  the  Fairfaxes  of  Bel  voir,  of  which* 
his  friend  George  William  Fairfax  ww 
proprietor.  On  such  occasions  there  would 
hunting  dinner  at  one  or  other  of  those  est* 
t  which  convivial  repasts  Washing! 
said  to  have  enjoyed  himself  with  unwoniet 

Now  and  then  his  old  friend  and  instruct 
the  noble  art  of  venery,  Lord  Fairfax,  woul 
on  a  visit  to  his  relatives  at  Bel  voir,  and  the 
hunting  was  kept  up  with  unusual  spirit.1 

loraiula  from  Washington's  journal, 

—  Hunting  with   Lord  Fairfax   and  bis  b 

and  Colonel  Fairfax. 

Nov,  3b.  —  Mr.  Bryan  Fairfax,  Mr.  Grayson,  and  Phil 
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Hi?  lordship,  however,  -inoo  the  alarm>  of  In- 
dian war  had  ceased,  lived  almost  entirely  at 
Greenway  Court,  where  Washington  was  occasion- 
illy  a  guest,  when  called  by  public  business  to 
Winchester.  Lord  Fairfax  had  made  himself  a 
fcvorite  throughout  the  neighborhood.  As  lord- 
hntenant  and  custos  rotulorum  of  Frederick 
County,  he  presided  at  county  courts  held  at  Win- 
chester, where,  during  the  sessions,  he  kept  open 
tiMe.  He  acted  also  as  surveyor  and  overseer 
of  the  public  roads  and  highways,  and  was  un- 
remitting in  his  exertions  and  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  country.  Hunting,  however, 
vis  his  passion.  When  the  sport  was  poor  near 
hone,  be  would  take  his  hounds  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  establish  himself  at  an  inn,  and 
hep  open  house  and  open  table  to  every  person 
of  good  character  and  respectable  appearance  who 
chose  to  join  him  in  following  the  hounds. 

It  was  probably  in  quest  of  sport  of  the  kind 
titt  he  now  and  then,  in  the  hunting  season,  re- 
tted his  old  haunts  and  former  companions  on 
\  fe  hanks  of  the  Potomac,  and  then  the  beautiful 
Woodland  region  about  Belvoir  and  Mount  Vernon 
*•*  sore  to  ring  at  early  morn  with  the  inspiring 
■w»ic  of  the  hound. 

*****  came  here  by  sun  rise.  Hunted  and  catched  a  fox  with 
^Lord  Fairfax,  his  brother,  and  Col.  Fairfax,  — all  of 
^.with  Mr.  Fairfax  and  Mr.  Wilson  of  England,  dined 
■***•   26th  and  29th.  —  Hunted  again  with  the  same  cora- 

"*•  5.— Fox-hunting  with  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  brother, 
JfJ^lonel  *«rfax.  Started  a  fox  and  lost  it  Dined,  at 
^^^i  and  returned  in  the  evening. 
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negroes  of  Mount  Ver 
to  draw  tbe  seine,  which  was  generally  done  with 
pM  success.  Can  t*s- back  docks  abounded  at 
the  proper  maw,  and  tbe  shooting  of  them  m 
CM  of  Washington's  ferorite  recreations.  The 
river  border  of  his  domain,  however,  *n  some- 
what  subject  to  invasion-  An  oystennan  ones 
anchored  bis  craft  at  the  landing-place,  and  dis- 
turbed tbe  quiet  of  tbe  neighborhood  by  the  in- 
solent and  disorderly  conduct  of  himself  and  crew. 
It  took  a  campaign  of  three  days  to  expel  these 
invaders  from  the  premises. 

A  more  summary  course  was  panned  with  an- 
other interloper.  This  was  a  vagabond  who  in- 
fested the  creeks  and  inlets  which  bordered  tbe 
estate,  lurking  in  a  canoe  among  the  reeds  and 
boshes,  and  making  great  havoc  among  tbe  canvas- 
bttefc  ducks-  He  bad  been  warned  off  repeatedly, 
but  without  effect.  As  Washington  was  one  day 
riding  about  the  estate  he  beard  the  report  of  a 
gun  from  the  margin  of  the  river.  Spurring  in 
that  direction  he  dashed  through  the  bushes  and 
came  upon  the  culprit  just  as  be  was  pushing  his 
canoe  from  shore.  The  latter  raided  his  gun  with 
a  menacing  look  ;  bnt  Washington  rode  into  the 
stream,  seized  the  painter  of  the  canoe,  drew  it 
to  shore,  sprang  from  bis  horse,  wrested  tbe  gun 
from  the  hands  of  the  astonished  delinquent,  and 
inflicted  on  him  a  lesson  In  ~  lynch  law"  that  ef- 
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feetually  cured  him  of  all  inclination  to  trespass 
agBin  on  these  forbidden  shores. 

The  Potomac,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Virginia, 
Hilly  the  scene  of  a  little  aquatic  slate 
1  among  the  rich  planters  who  re- 
sided on  its  banks.  They  hud  beautiful  barges, 
which,  like  their  land  equipages,  were  imported 
from  England ;  and  mention  is  made  of  a  Mr. 
Digges  who  always  received  Washington  in  his 
barge,  rowed  by  six  negroes,  arrayed  in  a  kind  of 
uniform  of  check  shirts  and  Mack  velvet  caps. 
At  one  time,  according  to  notes  in  Washington's 
diary,  the  whole  neighborhood  is  thrown  into  a 
paroxysm  of  festivity,  by  the  anchoring  of  a  Brit- 
ish frigate  ((he  Boston)  in  the  river,  just  in  front 
of  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  Fairfaxes.  A 
succession  of  dinners  and  breakfasts  takes  place 
at  Mount  Vernon  and  Bel  voir,  with  occasional 
tea  parties  on  board  of  the  frigate.  The  com- 
mander, Sir  Thomas  Adams,  hi?  ulliccis,  ;irnl  his 
midshipmen,  are  cherished  guests,  and  have  the 
freedom  of  both  establishments. 

Occasionally  lie  and  Mrs.  Washington  would 
pay  a  visit  lo  Annapolis,  at  that  time  the  seat  of 
government  of  Maryland,  and  partake  of  the  gay- 
eties  which  prevailed  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature.  The  society  of  these  scbis  of  pro- 
vincial government  was  always  polite  and  fashion- 
able, and  more  exclusive  than  in  tbese  republican 
days,  being,  in  a  manner,  the  outposts  of  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy,  where  all  places  of  dignity  or 
profit  were  secured  for  younger  sous,  and  poor, 
but  proud  relatives.     During  the  session  of  Lbe 
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children ;  but  those  of  Mrs.  Washington  experi- 
enced from  him  parental  euro  and  affection,  and 
the  formation  of  their  minds  Hnd  manners  was 
one  of  tlie  dearest  objects  of  his  attention.  His 
domestic  concerns  and  social  enjoyments,  however, 
were  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  his  public 
duties.  He  was  active  by  nature,  and  eminently 
a  man  of  business  by  habit.  As  judge  of  the 
county  courl,  and  member  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, he  bad  numerous  calls  upon  bis  lime  and 
thoughts,  and  was  ofien  drawn  from  home  ;  for 
whatever  trust  he  undertook,  he  was  sure  to  ful- 
fill with  scrupulous  exactness. 

About  this  time  we  find  him  engaged,  with 
other  men  of  enterprise,  iu  a  project  to  drain  (be 
great  Dismal  Swamp,  and  render  it  capable  of 
cultivation.  This  vast  morass  was  about  thirty 
miles  long,  and  ten  miles  wide,  and  its  interior 
but  little  known.  With  his  usual  zeal  and  hardi- 
hood he  explored  it  ou  horseback  and  on  foot. 
In  many  parts  it  was  covered  with  dark  and 
gloomy  woods  of  cedar,  cypress,  and  hemlock,  or 
deciduous  trees,  the  branches  of  which  were  bung 
with  long,  drooping  moss.  Other  parts  were 
almost  inaccessible,  from  the  density  of  brakes 
and  thickets,  entangled  with  vines,  briers,  and 
creeping  plants,  and  intersected  by  creeks  and 
Standing  pools.  Occasionally  the  soil,  composed 
of  dead  vegetable  fibre,  was  over  his  horse's 
fetlocks,  and  sometimes  be  hnd  to  dismount  and 
make  his  way  on  foot  over  a  quaking  bog  that 
shook  beuealh  his  tread. 

In  the  centre  of  the  morass  he  came  to  a  great 
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Treaty  of  Pence.  —  Pontiac's  War.  —  Cnurse  of  Public  Events. 
—  Board  of  Trade  against  Paper  Currency.  —  Restrictive 
Policy  of  England.—  Navigation  Laws.  —  l>i«ontenta  in 
New  England.  —  Of  the  Other  Cnhmiea.  —  Project*  to  raise 
Kevenne  by  Taxation.  —  Blow  at  the  Independence  of  the 
.luiliriary.  —  NiivliI  t  r.riiiiL-irnli'r-  i'Mi|iloyi  (I  ;is  '  u.loni-liomc 
OfBeen.-Hclnliili.in  of  the  Colonists.  —  Taxation  resisted 
in  Boston.  —  Passing  of  the  Stamp  Act.  —  Burst  of  Opposi- 
tion in  Virginia.  —  Speech  uf  Patrick  Henry. 

IIDINGS  nf  peace  gladdened  the  colonies 
in  the  spring  of  17G3.  The  definitive 
i  treaty  between  England  and  France 
hail  been  signed  at  Fontaiucbleau.  Now,  it  was 
trusted,  there  would  be  an  end  to  those  horrid 
r&T&ges  that  had  desolated  the  interior  of  the 
country.  "The  desert  and  the  silent  place  would 
rejoice,   and   the   wilderness   would    blossom    like 

F  May  prored  the  fallacy  of  such 
In  that  month  tbe  famous  insurrection 
of  the  Indian  tribes  broke  out,  which,  from  the 
e  of  the  chief  who  was  its  prime  mover  and 
r  spirit,  is  commonly  called  Pontine**  War. 
The  Deliiwares  and  Shnwnees,  and  other  of  those 
emigrant  tribes  of  the  Ohio,  among  whom  Wash- 
i[]  had  mingled,  were  foremost  in  this  conspir- 
Some  of  the  chiefs  who  bad  been  his  allies, 
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bad  now  taken  up  the  hatchet  against  the  Eng- 
lish. The  plot  was  deep  hud,  and  cofalnrtFil 
with  Indian  craft  and  secrecy.  At  a  concerted 
time  an  attack  was  made  upon  all  the  posts  from 
Detroit  to  Fort  I'itt  (late  Fort  Duquesne).  Sev- 
eral of  the  small  stockaded  forts,  the  places  of  ref- 
uge of  woodland  neighborhoods,  were  surprised 
and  sacked  with  remorseless  butchery.  The  fron- 
tiers of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
were  laid  waste ;  traders  in  the  wilderness  were 
plundered  and  slain ;  hamlets  and  farm-bouses 
were  wrapped  in  flames,  and  their  inhabitants 
DMMMfad.  Sliiri^i--.  -.vi;!i  ha  [  kelawan  ■>» 
riors,  blockaded  Fort  Pitt,  which,  for  some  time, 
wits  in  imminent  danger.  Detroit,  also,  came 
near  falling  into  the  bands  of  the  savages.  It 
needed  all  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson. 
that  potentate  in  savage  life,  to  keep  the  Six  Na- 
tions from  joining  tbis  formidable  conspiracy ; 
hud  they  done  so,  the  triumph  of  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife  would  have  been  complete ; 
as  it  was,  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the 
frontier  was  restored  to  tolerable  tranquillity. 

Fortunately,  Washington's  retirement  from  the 
army  prevented  his  beiuy  entangled  in  tbis  savage 
war,  which  mgad  throughout  the  regions  he  had 
repeatedly  visited;  or  rather  bis  active  spirit  had 
been  diverted  into  a  more  peaceful  channel,  for 
be  was  at  this  time  occupied  in  the  enterprise 
jus!  noticed,  for  draining  the  great  Dismal  Swamp. 

Public  events  were  now  taking  a  tendency 
which,  without  auy  political  aspiration  or  fore- 
thought of  his  own,  was    destined    gradually  to 
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bear  him  away  from  his  quiet  home  and  individ- 
ual pursuits,  and  launch  him  upon  a  grander  and 
wider  sphere  of  action  than  any  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  engaged. 

The  prediction  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes  was 
in  the  process  of  fulfillment.  The  recent  war  of 
Great  Britain  for  dominion  in  America,  though 
crowned  with  success,  had  engendered  a  progeny 
of  discontents  in  her  colonies.  Washington  was 
among  the  first  to  perceive  its  bitter  fruits.  Brit- 
ish merchants  had  complained  loudly  of  losses 
sustained  by  the  depreciation  of  the  colonial  pa- 
per, issued  during  the  late  war,  in  times  of  emer- 
gency, aud  had  addressed  a  memorial  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Scarce  was  peace 
concluded,  when  an  order  from  the  board  de- 
clared that  no  paper,  issued  by  colonial  assemblies, 
should  thenceforward  be  a  legal  tender  in  the 
payment  of  debts.  Washington  deprecated  this 
"  stir  of  the  merchants  "  as  peculiarly  ill-timed  ; 
and  expressed  an  apprehension  that  the  orders  in 
question  "  would  set  the  whole  country  in  flames." 

We  do  not  profess,  in  this  personal  memoir, 
to  enter  into  a  wide  scope  of  general  history,  but 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a  glance  at  the  cir- 
cumstances and  events  which  gradually  kindled 
the  conflagration  thus  apprehended  by  the  anx- 
ious mind  of  Washington. 

Whatever  might  be  the  natural  affection  of  the 
colonies  for  the  mother  country,  —  and  there  are 
abundant  evidences  to  prove  that  it  was  deep- 
rooted  and  strong,  —  it  bad  never  been  properly 
reciprocated.     They  yearned  to  be  considered  as 
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children  :  they   were   treated  by   ber  m   t 
lings.      Burke   testifies    that    ber    policy    1 
tbem  from  the  beginning  bad  been  purely  e 
mercial,  and  her    commercial   policy  wholly  re- 
■Irictive.     "  It  was  tbe  system  of  a  monopoly. * 

Her  navigation  laws  had  shut  their  ports 
against  foreign  vessels  ;  obliged  tbem  to  export 
their  productions  only  to  countries  belonging  to 
the  BritUb  crown ;  to  import  European  good* 
folely  from  England,  and  in  English  ships  ;  and 
bad  subjected  the  trade  between  the  colonies  to 
duties.  All  manufactures,  too,  in  the  colonies 
that  might  interfere  with  those  of  the  mother 
country  bad  been  either  totally  prohibited,  or  sub- 
jected to  intolerable  res  I  mints. 

The  acts  of  Parliament,  imposing  these  prohi- 
bitions imil  restrictions,  had  at  various  times  pro- 
duced sore  discontent  and  opposition  on  the  pari 
of  the  colonies,  especially  among  those  of  New 
England,  The  interests  of  these  last  were  chiefly 
commercial,  and  among  them  the  republican  spirit 
predominated.  They  bad  sprung  into  existence 
during  that  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  when 
disputes  ran  high  about  kingly  prerogative  and 
popular  privilege. 

The  Pilgrims,  as  they  styled  themselves,  who 
founded  Plymouth  Colony  in  1020,  had  been  in- 
censed while  in  England  by  what  they  stigma- 
tized as  i  lif  oppressions  of  the  monarchy,  and  the 
Estiiblnhed  Church.  They  had  sought  the  wilds 
of  America  for  the  indulgence  of  freedom  of  opin- 
ion, and  had  brought  with  them  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence aud  seli'-gov ernmeuL     Those  who  Ibl- 
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would  tie  sure  to  come  into  the  royal  exchequer 
through  the   increased  demand  for  British  manu- 
factures.     This,"  said  lie,  sagaciously. 
them  more  agreeaUy  to  l/ieir  oicn  constitution  and 
fattW." 

Subsequent  ministers  adopted  a  widely  different 
policy.  During  the  progress  of  the  French  war, 
various  projects  were  discussed  in  England  with 
regard  to  the  colonies,  which  were  to  be  carried 
into  effect  on  the  return  of  peace.  The  < 
avowal  of  some  of  these  plans,  and  vague  rumors 
of  others,  more  than  ever  irritated  the  jealous 
feelings  of  the  colonists,  and  put  the  dragon  spirit 
of  New  England  ou  the  alert. 

In  1760,  there  was  an  attempt  in  Boston  to 
collect  duties  od  foreign  sugar  and  molasses  im- 
ported into  tlic  colonies.  Writs  of  assistance 
were  applied  for  by  the  custom-house  officers, 
authorizing  them  to  break  open  ships,  stores,  and 
private  dwellings,  in  quest  of  articles  that  had 
paid  no  duty  ;  and  to  cull  the  assistance  of  others 
in  the  discharge  of  their  odious  task.  The  mer- 
chants opposed  the  execution  of  the  writ  on  con- 
stitutional grounds.  The  question  was  argued  in 
court,  where  James  Otis  spoke  so  eloquently  in 
vindication  of  American  rights,  that  all  his  hear- 
ers went  away  ready  to  take  arms  against  writs 
of  assistance.  "  Then  and  there,"  says  John 
Adams,  who  was  present,  "  was  the  first  scene  of 
opposition  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.    Then    and    there  American   Independence 

Another  ministerial   measure  was  to  instruct 
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the  provincial  governors  to  commission  judges, 
not  as  theretofore  "during  good  behavior,"  but 
'■  during  ihe  king's  pleasure."  New  York  was 
the  first  to  resent  this  blow  at  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary.  The  lawyers  appealed  to  the 
public  through  the  press  against  an  act  which 
subjected  ihe  halJs  of  justice  to  the  prerogative. 
Their  ■ppeab  WBte  ii.lt  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
province,  and  awakened  a  general  spirit  of  resis- 

Thus  matters  stood   at  the  conclusion  of  the 
One  of  the  first  measures  of  ministers,  Oil 
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officers  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  the 
colonies  the  performance,  under  oath,  of  the 
duties  of  custom-house  officers,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  smuggling.  This  fell  ruinously  upon  a 
clandestine  trade  which  bad  Ion"  U'cii  t'unnived 
at  between  tiiu  English  and  Spanish  eu  1  on ies,  prof- 
itable to  both,  but  especially  to  the  former,  and 
beneficial  to  the  mother  country,  opening  a  mar- 
ket to  her  manufactures. 

"  Men -of  war,"  says  Burke,  "were  for  the  first 
time  armed  with  the  regular  commissions  of  cus- 
tom-house officers,  invested  the.  coasts,  and  gave 
the  collection  of  revenue  the  air  of  hostile  con- 
tribution  They  fell   so   indiscriminately 

on  bII  sorts  of  contraband,  or  supposed  contra- 
band, that  some  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of 
trade  were  driven  violently  from  our  ports,  which 
caused  an  universal  consternation  throughout  the 
colonies." ' 
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As  a  measure  of  retaliation,  the  colonists  re- 
solved not  to  purchase  British  fabrics,  but  to 
clothe  themselves  as  much  as  possible  in  home 
manufactures.  The  demand  for  British  goods  in 
Boston  alone  was  diminished  upwards  of  £10,000 
sterling  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

In  1764,  George  Grenville,  now  at  the  head 
of  government,  ventured  upon  the  policy  from 
which  Walpole  had  SO  wisely  abstained.  Early 
in  March  the  eventful  question  was  debated, 
"whether  they  had  u  right  to  tax  America.*'  It 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Next  followed  a 
resolution,  declaring  it  proper  to  charge  certain 
stamp  duties  in  the  colonies  and  plantations,  but 
no  immediate  step  was  taken  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  Mr.  Grenville,  however,  gave  notice  to 
the  American  agents  in  London,  that  he  should 
introduce  such  a  measure  on  the  ensuing  session 
of  Parliament.  In  the  mean  time  Parliament 
perpetuated  certain  duties  on  sugar  avid  molasses 
—  heretofore  subjects  of  complaint  and  opposi- 
tion —  now  reduced  and  modified  so  as  to  dis- 
courage smuggling,  and  thereby  to  render  them 
more  productive.  Duties,  also,  were  imposed  on 
other  articles  of  foreign  produce  or  manufacture 
imported  into  the  colonies.  To  reconcile  the  lat- 
ter to  lliese  impositions,  it  was  stated  that  the  rev- 
enue thus  raised  was  to  lie  appropriated  to  their 
protection  and  security;  in  other  words,  to  the 
support  of  a  standing  army,  intended  to  he  quar- 
tered upon  them. 

We  have  here  briefly  stated  but  a  part  of  what 
Burke  terms  an  '•  infinite  variety  of  paper  chains," 
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extending  through  no  less  than  tweDty-nine  acts 
of  Parliament,  from  1660  to  17S4,  by  which  the 
colonies  had  been  held  in  thraldom. 

The  New  Englanders  were  the  first  to  take 
the  field  against  the  project  of  taxation.  They 
denounced  it  aa  a  violation  of  their  rights  as 
freemen ;  of  their  chartered  rights,  by  which 
they  were  to  tax  themselves  for  their  support  and 
defense  ;  of  their  rights  as  British  subjects,  who 
ought  not  to  be  tared  but  by  themselves  or  their 
representatives.  They  sent  petitions  and  remon- 
strances on  ihe  subject  to  the  king,  the  lords,  and 
the  commons,  in  which  they  were  seconded  by 
New  York  and  Virginia.  Franklin  appeared  in 
London  at  (he  head  of  agents  from  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut  and  South  Carolina,  to  deprecate,  in 
person,  measures  so  fraught  with  mischief.  The 
most  eloquent  arguments  were  used  by  British 
orators  and  statesmen  to  dissuade  Grenville  from 
i.' n  forcing  them.  He  was  warned  of  the  sturdy 
independence  of  the  colonists  and  the  spirit  of 
resistance  he  might  provoke.  All  was  in  vain. 
Grenville,  "great  in  daring  and  little  in  views," 
says  Horace  Walpole,  "  was  charmed  to  have  an 
untrodden  field  In' tore  him  of  calculation  and  ex- 
periment." In  March,  1765,  the  act  was  passed, 
according  to  which  all  instruments  in  writing  were 
to  be  executed  on  stamped  paper,  to  be  purchased 
from  the  agents  of  the  British  government.  What 
was  more :  all  offenses  against  the  act  could  be 
tried  in  any  royal,  marine,  or  admiralty  court 
throughout  the  colonies,  however  distant  from  the 
place  where  the  offense  had  been  committed ;  thus 
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the  present  occasion  tlmt  latent  patrii>ti:i: 
its  first  electric  shock. 

Among  the  burgesses  sot  Patrick  Henry,  a 
young  lawyer  who  had  recently  diitmguivbed  him- 
self by  pleading  against  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative  in  church  matters,  and  who  wan  now 
for  the  first  time  a  member  of  tbe  Houne.  Ki»- 
ing  in  his  place,  he  introduced  his  celebrated  res- 
olutions, declaring  that  the  General  Aiwenibrr  of 
Virginia  had  the  exclusive  right  and  power  to  lay 
taxes  and  impositions  upon  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  whoever  maintained  the  contrary  should  he 
deemed  an  enemy  to  the  colony. 

The  Speaker,  Mr.  Bobinson,  objected  to  tbe  res- 
olution.-, as  inflammatory.  Henry  vindicated  tbem. 
as  justified  by  the  nature  of  (be  eaae  ;  went  into 
an  able  and  oonstitutioDal  discussion  of  colonial 
rights,  and  on  eloquent  exposition  of  the  wif 
in  which  tbey  bad  been  — i ilaJ ;  wound  up  by 
one  of  those  daring  flight*  of  d«d*sn*tkirj  for  which 
he  was  remarkable,  and  Hulled  tbe  Huuae  by  a 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

VT i'h i n gl on-  III caa  concerning  the  Stamp  Act Oppcoitna 

to  it  in  the  Caio&ia.—  PortenUnio  Ceremonies  at  Button 
and  New  York  —  Son-imponatian  Agreement  among  the 
Merchant!.  —  Waihinrrton  and  George  Maxm.  — Ditmianl 
of  Grenvffle  from  the  British  Cabinet  —  Fruitlln  before 
the  House  of  Common*.  —  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act-  —Joy 
or  Washington.  —  Fmh  Cause*  of  Colonial  Diimtani. — 
Circular  of  the  Utneral  Conn  of  SlasiacbuMtls.  — Embar- 
kation of  Troops  for  Ronton.  —  Measures  ofthe  Bostonjana, 

JASIIIXGTON  returned  to  Mount  Ver- 
i  lull  of  anxious  thoughts  inspired  by 
|  the  political  event  a  of  ibe  day.  and  the 
legislative  scene  which  be  witnessed.  Hi-  recent 
letters  bad  spoken  of  the  State  of  peaceful  tran- 
quillity in  which  he  was  living ;  those  now  writ- 
ten  from  his  rural  home  show  that  he  fully  par- 
ticipated in  tbe  popular  feeling,  and  that  while  he 
had  a  presentiment  of  an  arduous  struggle,  his 
patriotic  mind  was  revolving  means  of  coping 
with  it.  Such  is  the  tenor  of  a  letter  written  to 
his  wife's  uncle,  Francis  Dandridge,  then  in  Lon- 
don. "  The  stamp  act,"  said  he,  "  engrosses  the 
conversation  of  the  speculative  part  of  tbe  eolon- 
Uta,  who  look  upon  this  unconstitutional  method 
of  taxation  as  a  direful  attack  upon  their  b'berties, 
and  loudly  exclaim  against  tbe  violation.  Wlmt 
may   be   tbe  result  of  this,  and  of  some  other  (I 
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to  aftrro,  thai  die  advantage  accruing  to  tfae 
■other  country  will  fall  greatly  short  of  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  mmirtry ;  Kr  certain  it  is.  tint  ovr 
whole  substance  already  id  a  dmkwt  flows  to 
Great  Britain,  uv)  that  whatsoever  contributes  to 
lessen  our  importations  nmM  be  hortful  to  her 
manufactures.  The  eyes  of  oar  people  already 
begin  to  be  opened  ;  and  they  will  perceive  thai 
many  luxuries,  for  which  we  lavish  our  substance 
in  Great  Britian.  can  well  be  dispensed  with. 
This  consequently,   will   introduce    frugality,  and 

be  a  neces-wry  incitement  to    industry 

A*  to  the  "tamp  ad,  regarded  in  a  single  view,  one 
nf  the  first  bad  consequences  attending  it,  is,  that 
nor  courts  of  judicature  must  inevitably  be  shut 
tip  ;  for  it  is  impossible,  or  next  to  impossible. 
■ate  our  present  circumstances,  that  the  act  of 
Parliament  can  be  complied  with,  were  we  ever 
so  willing  to  enforce  its  execution.  And  not  to 
nay  (which  alone  would  be  sufficient  (  that  we  have 
not  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  stamps,  [here 
Hre  many  olhi.tr  c>«eiil  rettsrws  which  prove  that 
it  would  lie  ineffectual.™ 

A  letter  of  the  same  date  to  his  agents  in  Lon- 
don, of  ample  length  and  minute  in  its  details, 
-tuny-  [lml,  while  deeply  interested  in  the  course 
of  public  Bffutrs,  his  practical  mind  was  enabled 
thoroughly  and  ably  to  manage  the  financial  con- 
cerns of  his  estate  and  of  the  estate  of  Mrs,  Wash- 
ington'!! son,  J'ltm  l'nrkv  Oustis,  Inwards  whom  he 
acted  the  part  of  a  faithful  and  affectionate  guar- 
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dian.  In  those  days,  Virginia  planters  were  still 
in  direct  and  frequent  corres pondence  with  their 
London  factors ;  nnd  Washington's  letters  respec- 
ting his  shipments  of  tobacco,  and  tin-  returns  re- 
quired in  various  articles  for  household  and  per- 
sonal use,  are  perfect  models  for  n  man  of  business. 
And  this  may  be  remarked  throughout  bis  whole 
career,  that  no  pressure  of  events  nor  multiplicity 
of  cares  prevented  a  clear,  steadfast,  under-cur- 
rent of  attention  to  domestic  affairs,  and  the  in- 
terest and  well-being  of  all  dependent  upon  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  from  his  quiet  abode  at 
Mount  Vernon,  he  seemed  to  hear  the  patriotic 
voice  of  Patrick  Henry,  which  had  startled  the 
House  of  linrin'cws,  t'clioin"  throughout  the  land, 
and  rousing  one  legislative  body  after  another  to 
follow  the  example  of  that  of  Virginia.  At  the 
iiL-ti:Mlitm  nf  ihi-  ticiici'iil  Court  or  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts,  a  Congress  was  held  in  New 
York  in  October,  composed  of  delegates  from 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  South  Carolina.  In  this  they  de- 
nounced the  acts  of  Pari  i  run  cut  imposing  taxes  on 
them  without  their  consent,  and  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiralty,  as  vio- 
lations of  their  rights  and  liberties  as  natural 
born  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  prepared  an 
eddress  to  the  king,  and  a  petition  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  praying  for  redress,  Similar  peti- 
tions were  forwarded  to  England  by  the  colonies 
not  represented  in  the  Congress. 

The  very  preparations  for  eulbrting  the  stamp 
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act  called  forth  popular  tumults  u  various  places. 
Iu  Boston  the  stump  distributer  was  hanged  in 
effigy ;  hie  windows  were  broken ;  a  house  in- 
tended for  11  stamp  office  was  pulled  down,  and 
the  effigy  burnt  hi  a  bonfire  made  of  the  fragment*. 
The  lieu  te  nan  t-governor,  chief  justice,  and  sheriff. 
attempting  to  allay  the  tumult,  were  pelted. 
The  Htamp  officer  thought  himself  happy  to  be 
hanged  merely  in  effigy,  and  next  day  publicly 
renounced  the  perilous  office. 

Various  were  the  proceedings  in  other  places, 
all  manifesting  public  scorn  and  defiance  of  the 
act.  In  Virginia,  Mr.  George  Mercer  bail  been 
appointed  distributer  of  stamps,  but  on  his  arri- 
val at  Williiitiiabiirg  publicly  declined  olliciatmg 
It  ml  11  fresh  triiimpj)  to  the  popular  cause. 
The  bells  were  rung  for  joy;  the  town  was  illu- 
minated, iniri  Mercer  was  hailed  with  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.1 

The  1st  of  November,  the  day  when  the  net 
was  lo  go  into  operation,  was  ushered  in  with 
porlunloiis  solemnities.  There  was  great  tolling 
of  bell-  filial  burning  of  effigies  in  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies.  At  Boston  the  ships  displayed 
their  colors  but  half-mast  high.  Many  shops 
were  shut;  funeral  knells  resounded  from  the 
Bteeples,  and  there  was  a  grand  auto-da-fe,  in 
which  the  promoters  of  the  act  were  paraded,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  iu  effigy. 

At  New  York  the  printed  act  was  carried 
about  the  streets  on  a  pole,  surmounted  by  a 
death's  head,  with  a  scroll  bearing  the  inscription, 

I  ljolwei'a  AnruiU,  vol.  ii.  p.  I;j8. 
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"  The  folly  of  England  and  ruin  of  America." 
Colden,  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  acquired 
considerable  odium  by  recommending  to  govern- 
ment the  luxation  of  the  colonies,  the  institution 
of  hereditary  Assemblies,  and  other  Tory  measures, 
seeing  that  a  popular  storm  was  rising,  retired 
into  the  tort,  inking  with  him  the  stamp  papers, 
and  garrisoned  it  with  marines  from  a  ship  of 
war.  The  mob  broke  into  his  stable;  drew  out 
his  chariot;  put  hia  effigy  into  it  j  paraded  it 
through  the  streets  to  the  common  (now  the 
Park),  where  Ihey  hung  it  on  a  gallows.  In  the 
evening  it  was  taken  down,  put  again  into  the 
chariot,  with  the  devil  for  a  companion,  and  es- 
corted back  by  torchlight  to  the  Bowling  Green; 
where  the  whole  pageant,  chariot  and  all,  was 
burnt  under  the  very  guns  of  the  fori. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  marks  of  popular 
reprobation  with  which  the  stamp  act  was  univer- 
sally iLiilliiii-il.  No  one  would  venture  to  carry 
it  into  execution.  In  fact  no  stamped  paper  was 
to  be  seen  ;  all  had  been  either  destroyed  or  con- 
cealed. All  transactions  which  required  stamps 
to  give  them  validity  were  suspended,  or  were 
executed  by  private  eompact  The  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  closed,  until  at  length  some  conducted 
their  business  without  stamps.  Union  was  be- 
coming the  watch-word.  The  merchants  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  such  other  col- 
onies as  had  ventured  publicly  to  oppose  the 
stamp  act,  agreed  to  import  no  more  British 
mat m fuc I u res  after  the  1st  of  January  unless  it 
should  be  repealed.  So  passed  away  the  year 
1765. 
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As  yet  Washington  took  no  prominent  part 
in  the  public  agitation.  Indeed  he  was  never 
disposed  to  put  himself  forward  on  popular  occa- 
sions, his  innate  modesty  forbade  it ;  it  was 
others  who  knew  his  worth  that  called  him  forth  ; 
but  when  onoe  he  engaged  in  any  public  meas- 
ure, lie  devoted  himself  to  it  with  conscientntts- 
ness  and  persevering  zeal.  At  present  he  re- 
mained a  quiet  but  vigilant  observer  of  events 
from  bis  eagle  nest  at  Mount  Vemon.  He  had 
some  few  intimates  in  his  neigh  bo  riiood  who  ac- 
corded with  him  in  sentiment.  One  of  the  ablest 
and  most  efficient  of  these  was  Mr.  George  Ma- 
son, with  whom  he  had  occasional  conversations 
on  the  state  of  affairs.  His  friends  the  Fairfaxes, 
though  liberal  in  feelings  and  opinion?,  were  too 
strong  in  their  devotion  to  the  crown  not  to  re- 
gard with  au  uneasy  eye  the  tendency  of  the 
popular  bias.  From  one  motive  or  other,  the 
earnest  attention  of  all  the  inmates  anil  visitors 
at  Mount  Vernon,  was  turned  to  England  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  ministry. 

The  dismissal  of  Mr.  Grenville  from  the  cab- 
inet gave  a  temporary  change  to  public  affairs. 
Perhaps  nothing  had  a  greater  effect  in  favor  of 
the  colonies  ihan  uu  examination  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject 
of  the  stamp  act. 

■  What,"  he  was  asked,  "  was  the  temper  of 
America  towards  Great  Britain,  before  the  year 
1763?" 

■  The  best  in  the  world.  They  submitted 
willingly   to   the  government  of   the  crown,   mid 
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paid,  in  all  their  courts,  obedience  to  the  nets  of 
Parliament.  Numerous  as  the  people  are  in  the 
several  old  provinces,  they  cost  you  nothing  in 
torts,  citadels,  garrisons,  or  armies,  to  keep  them 
in  subjection.  They  were  governed  by  this 
country  at  the  expense  only  of  a  little  pen,  and 
ink,  and  paper.  They  were  led  by  a  thread. 
Tbey  had  not  only  a  respect,  but  an  affection  for 
Great  Britain,  for  its  laws,  its  customs,  and  man- 
ners, and  even  a  fondness  for  its  fashions,  that 
greatly  increased  the  commerce.  Natives  of 
Great  Britain  were  always  treated  with  particu- 
lar regard  :  to  be  an  Old-Engbiml  man  was,  of 
itself,  a  character  of  some  respect,  and  gave  a 
kind  of  rank  among  UB." 

"And  what  is  their  temper  now?" 

"O!  very  much  altered." 

"  If  the  act  is  not  repealed,  what  do  you  think 
•rill  be  the  consequences?" 

"  A  total  loss  of  the  respect  and  affection  the 
people  of  America  bear  to  this  country,  and  of 
all  the  commerce  that  depends  ou  that  respect 
and  affection." 

"  Do  you  think  the  people  of  America  would 
submit    to   pay   the  stamp  duty   if   it   waa  tnod- 

"No.    never,    unless    compelled    by    force    of 

The  act  was  repealed  on  the  18th  of  March, 
176G,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  sincere  friends  of 
both  countries,  and  to  no  one  more  than  to  Wash' 
ington.     In  one  of  his  letters  he  observes  :  u  Had 

1  ParliumtMary  Rtgitttr,  1706. 
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the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  resolved  spoil 
enforcing  it,  the  consequence*,  I  conceive,  WoaH 
havi;  been  more  direful  than  is  generally  appre- 
hended,  both  to  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonic*.  Alt,  therefore,  who  were  instrumental 
in  procuring  the  repeal,  are  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  every  British  subject,  and  have  mine  cordially.™  ' 

Still,  there  was  a  fatal  clause  in  the  repeal, 
whirb  declared  that  the  king,  with  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  had  power  and  authority  to  make 
laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity 
to  **  bind  the  colonies,  and  people  of  America,  in 
all  cases  whatsoever." 

As  the  people  of  America  were  contending  for 
principles,  not  mere  pecuniary  interests,  this  re- 
served power  of  the  crown  and  Parliament  left 
the  dispute  still  open,  and  chilled  the  feeling  of 
gratitude  which  the  repeal  might  otherwise  have 
Inspired.  Further  aliment  for  public  discontent 
was  furnished  by  other  acts  of  Parliament,  One 
imposed  duties  on  glass,  pasteboard,  white  and 
red  lend,  painters'  colors,  and  tea  ;  the  duties  to  be 
collected  on  the  arrival  of  the  articles  in  the 
colonies  ;  another  empowered  naval  officer*  to  en- 
force the  acts  of  trade  and  navigation.  Another 
wounded  to  the  quick  the  pride  and  sensibilities 
of  New  York.  The  mutiny  act  had  recently 
been  extended  to  America,  with  an  additional 
clause,  requiring  the  provincial  assemblies  to  pro- 
vide the  troops  sent  out  with  quarters,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  fire,  beds,  candles,  and  other 
necessaries,  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies.     The 

i  Sporkt,  Writmgiaf  Wtuhmghm,  ii.  34S,  note. 
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Governor  and  Assembly  of  New  York  refused  to 
comply  with  this  requisition  as  to  stationary  forces, 
"ug  that  it  applied  only  to  troops  on  u  march. 
An  act  of  Parliament  now  suspended  the  powers 
of  the  governor  and  Assembly  until  they  should 
comply.  Chathnm  attributed  (bis  opposition  of 
the  colonists  to  the  mutiny  act  to  "their  jealousy 
of  being  somehow  or  other  taxed  internally  by 
the  Parliament ;  the  act,"  said  be,  "  asserting  the 
right  of  Parliament,  has  certainly  spread  a  most 
unfortunate  jealousy  and  diitklenee  of  government 
here  throughout  America,  and  makes  them  jealous 
of  the  least  distinction  between  this  country  and 
thai,  lest  the  same  principle  may  be  extended  to 
taxing  them."  l 

Boston  continued  to  be  the  focus  of  what  the 
ministerial  is  ts  termed  sedition.  The  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  not  content  with  petition- 
ing the  king  for  relief  against  the  recent  measures 
of  Parliament,  especially  those  imposing  tales  as 
a  means  of  revenue,  drew  up  a  circular,  calling 
on  the  other  colonial  legislatures  to  join  with 
them  in  suitable  efforts  to  obtain  redress.  lu  the 
ensuing  session,  Governor  Sir  Francis  Bernard 
called  upon  them  to  rescind  I  be  resolution  on  which 
the  circular  was  founded,  —  they  refused  to 
comply,  and  the  General  Court  was  consequently 
dissolved.  The  governors  of  other  colonies  re- 
quired of  their  legislatures  an  assurance  that 
they  would  not  reply  to  the  Massachusetts  cir- 
cular,—  these  legislatures  likewise  refused  com- 
pliance, and  were  dissolved.  All  this  added  to 
the  growing  excitement. 

I  Chatham's  Corrupondmtx,  vol,  iii.  pp.  186-1112. 
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Memorials  were  addressed  to  the  Ion]?,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  remonstrances  to  (be  House  of 
Commons,  against  taxation  for  revenue,  as  destruc- 
tive lo  the  liberties  of  ihe  colonists;  and  against 
the  act  suspending  the  legislative  power  of  the 
province  or  New  York,  as  menacing  the  welfare 
of  the  colonies  in  general. 

Nothing,  however,  produced  a  more  powerful 
effect  upon  the  public  sensibilities  throughout  the 
country,  than  certain  military  demons!  rat  ions  at 
Boston,  In  consequence  of  repeated  collisions 
between  the  people  of  that  place  and  the  com- 
missioners of  customs,  two  regiments  were  held 
in  readiness  at  Halifax  to  embark  for  Boston  in  the 
ships  of  Commodore  Hood  whenever  Governor 
Bernard,  or  the  general,  should  give  the  word. 
"  Had  this  force  been  landed  in  Boston  six  months 
ago,"  writes  the  commodore,  ,;  1  am  perfectly  per- 
suaded no  address  or  remonstrances  would  hare 
been  sent  from  the  other  colonies,  and  that  all 
would  have  been  tolerably  quiet  and  orderly  at 
this  time  throughout  America."1 

Tidings  reached  Boston  that  these  troops  were 
embarked  and  that  they  were  coming  to  overawe 
the  people.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  General 
Court  had  been  dissolved,  and  the  governor  re- 
fused to  convene  it  without  the  royal  command. 
A  convention,  therefore,  from  various  towns  met 
at  Boston,  on  the  22d  of  September,  to  devise 
measures  for  the  public  safety  ;  but  disclaiming 
all  pretensions  to  legislative  powers.  While  the 
convention  was  yet  in  session  (September  28th), 

1  tirtuvillc  Papcr$,  vol.  iv.  p.  362. 
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the  two  regiments  arrived,  with  seven  armed 
vessels.  "  I  am  very  confident,"  writes  Com- 
modore Hood  from  Halifax,  "  the  spirited  meas- 
ures now  pursuing  will  soon  effect  order  in 
America." 

On  the  contrary,  these  "  spirited  measures " 
added  fuel  to  (lie  Are  they  were  intended  to  quench. 
It  was  resolved  in  a  town  meeting  that  the  king 
had  no  right  to  send  troops  (hither  without  the 
consent  of  (he  Assembly  ;  That  Great  Britain  had 
broken  the  original  compact,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  king's  officers  bad  no  longer  any  business 
there.1 

The  "  seli-rtmeti  "  nwrdiugly  refused  to  find 
quarters  fi>r  the  soldiers  in  the  town  ;  the  council 
refused  to  iind  barracks  lor  them,  lest  it  should  be 
construed  into  a  compliance  with  the  disputed 
clause  of  the  mutiny  act.  Some  of  the  troops, 
therefore,  which  had  tents,  were  encamped  on  the 
common  ;  others,  by  the  governor's  orders,  were 
quartered  in  the  state-house,  and  others  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  public,  who 
were  grievously  scandalized  at  seeing  tield-jjieces 
planted  in  front  of  the  slate-house  ;  sentinels 
stationed  at  the  door?,  rhillenyinji  every  one  who 
passed;  and,  above  all,  at  having  the  sacred  quiet 
of  the  Sabbath  disturbed  by  drum  and  life,  and 
other  military  music. 

i  Wbttsly  to  Grenville.     Grot.  Paptri,  vol.  iv.  p.  389. 


JnnoiGHOCT  t 
Wellington   endeavored,  to  preserve  1m 
equanimity.     Removed  from  the  hrslfri 

throng*  of  cilie*.  hit  diary  denotes  a  cheerful  ud 
hioJtlifut  life  at  Mount  Vernon,  devoted  to  Loose 
rural  ooranatintit  in  which  he  delighted,  and  va- 
ried  occasionally    by    his    favorite    field    sport*. 

S-iMi-iiiiH  l»<!  :  diick  •shooting  on  the  Potomac 
Repeatedly  we  find  note  of  his  being  out  at  sun- 
riw  with  the  bound*,  in  company  with  old  Lord 
Fairfax,  Bryan  Fairfax,  and  others;  and  ending 
ili"  day'H  Hjrort  by  a  dinner  at  Mount  Vernon,  or 

Still  In-  wiib  too  true  a  patriot  not  to  *yuipa- 
iln.'i'  in  i.lii'  -iinl'l;Ii'  t'nr  colonial  rights  which  now 
ajjilatod  tlio  nlmlv  country,  and  we  find  him  grad- 
ually any  mare  and  more  into  the  current  of 
[.i.liiii'.il  ulliiirs. 

A  IcLtci-  written  on  fee  5th  of  April,  1769,  to 
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his  friend,  Gtorjje  Mason,  shows  (lie  important 
stand  ho  was  disposed  to  take.  In  the  previous 
year,  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Boston,  Salem, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York,  had  agreed  to  sus- 
pend for  a  time  the  importation  of  alt  articles 
subject  to  taxation.  Similar  resolutions  had  re- 
cently been  adopted  by  the  mercliants  of  Phila- 
delphia. Washington's  letter  is  emphatic  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure.  "  At  a  time,"  writes  he, 
"when  our  lordly  masters  in  Great  Britain  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  (ban  the  deprivation 
of  American  freedom,  it  seems  highly  necessary 
that  something  should  be  done  to  avert  the  stroke, 
and  maintain  the  liberty  which  we  have  derived 
from  our  ancestors.  But.  the  manner  of  doing  it, 
to  answer  the  purpose  effectually,  is  the  point  in 
question.  That  no  man  should  scruple,  or  hesi- 
tate a  moment  in  defense  of  so  valuable  ft  blessing, 
is  clearly  my  opinion ;  yet  arms  should  be  the 
last  resource  —  the  dernier  ressart.  We  have  al- 
ready, il  is  said,  pro  veil  the  inelfieney  of  addresses 
to  the  throne,  and  re uions trances  to  Parliament. 
How  far  their  attention  to  our  rights  and  inter- 
ests is  to  be  awakened,  or  alarmed,  by  starving 
their  trade  and  manufactures,  remains  to  be 
tried. 

"The  northern  colonics,  it  appears,  are  endeav- 
oring to  adopt  tliis  scheme.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
a  good  one,  mid  must  be  attended  with  salutary 
effects,  provided  it  can  be  carried  pretty  generally 
into  execution That  there  will  be  a.  diffi- 
culty attending  it  everywhere  from  clashing  io- 
terests,  and  selfish,  designing  men,  ever   attentive 
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placed  on  an  equality  of  rights  and  privilege; 
with  her  otbcr  children. 

A  single  word  in  the  passage  cited  from  Wash- 
ington's letter,  evinces  ibe  chord  which  BtrU  i> 
hrated  in  the  American  bosom :  He  incidentally 
speaks  of  England  as  home.  It  was  the  JamiUiT 
term  with  which  she  was  usually  indicated  bj  llm* 
of  English  descent;  and  ihe  writer  of  thew  |»eni 
remembers  when  the  endearing  phrase  .'till  Eiu- 
gered  oa  Anglo- American  lips  even  after  the  Res- 
olution. How  easy  would  it  have  ben  beiun 
that  era  for  the  mother  country  to  have  rallwl 
back  the  affections  of  her  colonial  children,  bj 
h  proper  attention  to  their  complaints !  Tbej 
asked  for  nothing  but  what  they  were  entitled  la 
and  what  she  had  taught  them  to  prize  as  ttow* 
dearest  inheritance.  The  spirit  of  liberty  wW 
they  manifested  had  been  derived  from  her  on 
precept  and  example. 

The  result  of  the  correspondence  betwrtu 
Washington  and  Mason  was  the  draft  by  a* 
latter  of  a  plan  of  association,  the  member*  of 
which  were  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  import 
or  use  any  articles  of  British  merchHudiM  * 
manufacture  subject  to  duly.  This  paper  Ws** 
ttigtoii  was  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  ll* 
House  of  Burgesses,  at  the  approaching  «■«■ 
in  the  month  of  May. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  opened  on  l^ 
occasion  with  a  brilliant  pageant.  While  mil'- 
tary  force  was  arrayed  to  overawe  the  republic* 
Puritans  of  the  east,  it  was  thought  to  <!»!*'* 
the  nristocratical   descendants  of  the  cavaliers  t>? 
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the  reflex  of  regal  splendor.  Lord  BoMOtft, 
one  of  the  king's  lords  of  llie  lied -chamber,  lioil 
recently  come  out  as  governor  of  the  province. 
Junius  described  him  as  "a  cringing,  bowing, 
fawning,  sword-bearing  courtier."  Horace  Wal- 
pole  predicted  that  he  would  turn  the  heads  of 
the  Virginians  in  one  way  or  oilier.  ■  If  hie 
graces  do  not  captivate  them  he  will  enrage  them 
to  fury ;  for  I  lake  all  his  douceur  in  be  enameled 
on  iron."  '  The  word*  of  political  *nliri«to  and 
court  wits,  however,  are  always  to  be  taken  with 
great  distrust.  However  his  lordship  may  have 
bowed  iu  presence  of  royalty,  he  clue  where  con- 
ducted himself  with  dignity,  ami  won  general 
favor  by  his  endearing  manners.  He  certainly 
showed  promptness  of  spirit  in  hi-  reply  to  the 
king  on  being  informed  of  his  apffantment. 
«  When  will  you  be  ready  to  go  ?  "  asked  George 
III.     "  To-oight  sir." 

He  had  come  oot,  however,  with  a  wrong  idea 
of  the  Americans.  They  had  been  represented 
to  him  as  factions,  immoral,  and  prone  to  sedition ; 
bat  vain  and  luxurious,  sad  easily  captivated  by 
The  latter  foible*  were 
(  CM.     it 
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His  opening  of  the  session  was  in  the  style  of 
the  royal  opening  of  Parliament.  He  procenW 
in  due  parade  from  hii  dwelling  to  the  Capitol,  in 
his  slate  conch,  drawn  by  six  milk-white  bonw. 
Having  delivered  his  speech  according  to  Kjti 
form,  he  returned  home  with  the  same  pomp  *A 

The  time  had  gone  by,  however,  for  such  da- 
play  to  have  the  anticipated  effect.  The  Virgin- 
ian legislators  penetrated  the  intention  of  Ll  ■• 
pompous  ceremonial,  and  regarded  it  with  a  de- 
preciating smile.  Sterner  matters  occupied  their 
thoughts  ;  they  had  come  prepared  to  battle  ft* 
their  rights,  and  their  proceedings  soon  abowl 
Lord  Botetourt  how  much  he  had  mistaken  thai. 
Spirited  resolutions  were  passed,  denouncing  Uw 
recent  act  of  Parliament  imposi 
power  to  do  which,  on  the  inhabitants  of  tMs 
colony,  "was  legally  and  const  it  tit  ioimliv 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  with  consent  of  the 
council  and  of  the  king,  or  of  his  gOvWDn  |,r 
the  time  being."  Copies  of  these  resolution* 
were  ordered  to  be  forwarded  by  the  speaker  I" 
the  legislatures  of  the  other  colonies,  with  a  * 
quest  for  their  concurrence. 

Other  proceedings  of  the  burgesses  showed 
their  sympathy  with  their  fellow -patriots  of  Ne» 
1''  nj.d  in  id.  A  joint  address  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  had  recently  been  made  to  the  king, 
assuring  him  of  their  support  in  any  further 
ures  for  the  due  execution  of  the  h 
chusetts,  and  beseeching  him  that  atl 
charged    with   treason,  or  misprision  of  treason, 
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my  duly  to  dissolve  you,  and  you  are  dissolved 
Record  i  ugly." 

The  spirit  conjured  up  by  the  lute  decrees  of 
Parliament  was  nol  bo  easily  allayed.  The  bur- 
gesses adjourned  to  a  private  bouse.  Peyton 
Randolph,  tlieir  bile  speaker,  was  elected  mode- 
rator. Wiisliingtoti  now  brought  forward  a  draft 
of  the  articles  of  association,  concerted  between 
him  and  George  Mnsou.  They  fo rated  tbe 
groundwork  of  an  instrument  signed  by  all  pres- 
ent, pledging  themselves  neither  to  import  nur 
use  any  g'«jds,  merchandise,  or  manufactures 
taxed  by  Parliament  to  raise  a  revenue  in  Amer- 
ica. This  instrument  was  scut  throughout  the 
country  for  signature,  and  the  scheme  of  non- 
importation, hitherto  confined  to  a  few  northern 
colonies,  was  soon  universally  adopted.  For  his 
own  part,  Washington  adhered  to  tt  rigorously 
throughout  the  year.  The  articles  proscribed  by 
it  were  never  (o  be  seen  in  his  house,  and  his 
agent  in  London  waa  enjoined  lo  ship  nothing  for 
liiiu  while  subject  to  taxation. 

The  popular  ferment  in  Virginia  was  gradually 
allayed  by  the  amiable  and  conciliatory  conduct 
of  Lord  Botetourt.  His  lordship  soon  became 
uware  of  the  erroneous  notions  with  which  he 
had  entered  upon  othce.  His  semi-royal  equi- 
page and  state  were  laid  aside.  He  examined 
into  public  grievances;  became  a  strenuous  ad- 
vocate for  the  repeal  of  taxes  ;  and,  authorized 
by  his  dispatches  from  the  ministry,  assured  the 
public  that  such  repeal  would  speedily  take  place. 
His  assurance  was  received  with  implicit  faith, 
and  for  a  while  Virginia  was  quieted. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

od  at  Boston. —  The  General  Conn  refuges  to  da  BusituM 
mder  Military  Sway.  —  Results  the  Billeting  Act.—  EBect 
if  the  Non- importation  Association.  —  Lord  North  Premier. 

-  Duties  revoked  except  on  Ten.  —  The  Boston  Massacre. 

-  Disuneuf  Tea.  —  Coiii'iliat.n-v  Comluit  of  Lord  Botetourt. 

-  Hi.  Death. 


J  HE  worst  is  past,  and  the  spirit  of  sedi- 
tion broken,"  writes  Hood  to  Granville, 
early  in  the  spring  of  1769.1  When 
the  commodore  wrote  this,  his  ships  were  in  the 
harbor,  and  troops  occupied  the  town,  and  he 
flattered  himself  that  at  length  turbulent  Boston 
was  quelled.  But  It  only  awiiited  itB  time  to  be 
seditious  according  to  rule;  there  was  always  an 
irresistible  "method  in  its  madness." 

Li  the  mon tli  of  May,  the  General  Court, 
hitherto  prorogued,  met  according  to  charter.  A 
committee  immediately  waited  on  the  governor, 
slating  it  was  impossible  to  do  business  with 
dignity  and  freedom  while  the  town  was  invested 
by  sea  and  land,  and  a  military  guard  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  State-house,  with  cannon  pointed  at 
the  door ;  and  they  requested  the  governor,  as 
His  Majesty's  representative,  to  have  such  forces 
1  GrtntiOt  Paptn,  vol.  iii. 
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*  part  of  the  Brilfch  r»Miiintion.  and  that  tie 
lending  mi  armed  force  to  aid  t!»e  eirfl  authority 
I,  and   highly  dangeroo*   lo    tie 


After  waiting  some  days  withoct  receiving  an 
anawer  to  hii  message,  the  governor  sent  u  know 
whether  the  Awerably  would,  or  would  not.  mke 
provision  for  the  troops.  la  their  reply,  they 
followed  the  example  of  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  in  com  men  ting  on  the  mutiny,  or  billeting 
act,  and  ended  by  declining  to  fnrnish  funds  for 
lie  purposes  specified,  "  being  incompatible  with 
tbcir  own  honor  and  interest,  and  their  duty  to 
their  constituents."  They  were  in  consequence 
ftgnin  prorogued,  lo  meet  in  Boston  on  the  10th 
of  January. 

So  M<wd  affaire  in  Massachusetts.  Tn  the 
iiii'iui  timu,  the  no  n -importation  associations,  be- 
ing generally  observed   throughout   the  colonies, 
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produced  the  effect  on  British  commerce  which 
Washington  had  anticipated,  and  Parliament  was 
incessantly  importuned  by  petitions  from  British 
merchants,  imploring  its  iuterveutiou  lo  save  them 

Early  in  1770,  an  important  change  took  place 
in  the  British  cabinet.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
suddenly  resigned,  and  the  reins  of  government 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Lord  North.  lie  was  a 
roan  of  limited  capacity,  but  a  favorite  of  the 
king,  and  subservient  to  his  narrow  colonial  pol- 
icy. His  administration,  60  eventful  to  America, 
commenced  with  an  error.  In  the  month  of 
March,  an  act  was  passed,  revoking  nil  the  duties 
laid  in  1707.  excepting  thai  on  lea.  This  single 
tax  was  continued,  as  he  observed,  "  to  maintain 
the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation." — the  very 
right  which  was  the  grand  object  of  contest.  In 
this,  however,  be  was  in  fact  yielding,  against  his 
better  judgment,  lo  the  stubborn  tenacity  of  the 
king. 

He  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  opposition,  and 
perhaps  himself,  to  the  measure,  by  plausible 
reasoning.  An  impost  of  threepence  on  the 
pound  could  never,  he  alleged,  be  opposed  by  the 
colonists,  unless  they  were  determined  to  rebel 
against  Great  Britain.  Besides,  a  duly  on  that 
article,  payable  in  England,  and  amounting  to 
nearly  one  shilling  on  the  pound,  was  taken  off 
on  its  exportation  lo  America,  so  that  the  inhab- 
itants of   the    colonies    saved    niuepence    on   the 

Here  was  the  stumbling   block  at  the  threshold 
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of  Lord  North's  admim 
members  of  (be  opposition  urged  that  (Lis  single 
exception,  while  it  would  produce  no  revenue, 
would  keep  alive  the  whole  cause  of  conten- 
tion ;  that  so  long  as  a  single  external  duty  was 
enforced,  the  colonies  would  consider  their  rights 
invaded  and  would  remain  unappeased.  Lord 
North  whs  not  to  be  convinced ;  or  rattier,  he 
knew  the  royal  will  was  inflexible,  ami  he  com- 
plied with  its  behests.  "The  properest  time  to 
exert  our  right  to  taxation,"  said  he,  "  is  when 
the  right  is  refused.  To  temporize  is  to  yield  ; 
and  the  authority  of  the  mother  country,  if  it  is 
now  unsupported,  will  be  relinquished  forever: 
a  total  repeal  rannot  be  thought  of  till  America  is 
prostrate  at  our  feet."  1 

On  the  very  day  in  which  this  ominous  bill 
was  passed  in  Parliament,  a  sinister  occurrence 
took  place  in  Boston.  Some  of  the  young  men 
of  the  place  insulted  the  military  while  under 
arms ;  the  latter  resented  it ;  the  young  men, 
nfler  a  scuttle,  were  put  to  flight,  and  pursued. 
Ttie  alarm  bells  rang  i  a  mob  assembled ;  the 
custom-house  was  threatened  ;  the  troops  in  pro- 
tecting it  were  assailed  with  clubs  and  stones, 
and  obliged  to  use  their  fire-arms,  before  the 
tumult  could  be  quelled.  Four  of  the  populace 
were  killed,  and  several  wounded.  The  troops 
were  now  removed  from  the  town,  which  re- 
inaiued  in  the  highest  state  of  exasperation  ; 
and  this  untoward  occurrence  received  the  oppro- 
brious and  somewhat  extravagant   name  of  "  the 
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The  colonials,  hs  a  mailer  of  convenience,  re- 
sumed the  consumption  of  lliose  articles  on  which 
the  duties  had  been  repealed ;  but  continued,  on 
principle,  (he  rigorous  disuse  of  tea,  excepting 
such  as  had  been  smuggled  in.  New  England 
was  particularly  earnest  in  the  matter;  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  the  spirit  of  their  Puritan  pro- 
genitors, made  a  covenant,  to  drink  no  more  of 
the  forbidden  beverage,  until  the  duly  ou  tea 
should  be  repealed. 

In  Virginia  the  public  discontents,  which  had 
been  allayed  by  lliu  conciliatory  conduct  of  Lord 
Botetourt,  and  by  his  assurances,  made  on  the 
strength  of  letters  received  from  the  ministry, 
that  the  grievances  complained  of  would  be  speed- 
ily redressed,  now  broke  out  with  more  vinlence 
than  ever.  The  Virginians  spurned  [he  mock- 
remedy  which  left  the  real  cause  of  complaint  un- 
touched. His  lordship  also  felt  deeply  wounded 
by  the  disiiigentiousness  of  ministers  which  led 
him  into  such  a  predicament,  and  wrote  borne 
demanding  bis  discbarge.  Before  it  arrived,  au 
attack  of  bilious  fever,  acting  upon  a  delicate  and 
sensitive  frame,  enfeebled  by  anxiety  and  chagrin, 
laid  him  in  his  grave.  He  left  behind  him  a 
name  endeared  to  the  Virginians  by  bis  amiable 
manners,  Ills  liberal  patronage  of  the  arts,  and, 
above  all,  by  his  zealous  intercession  for  their 
rights.  Washington  himself  testifies  that  be  was 
inclined  "  lo  render  every  just  and  reasonable 
service  to  the  people  whom  he  governed."  A 
statue  to  his  memory  was  decreed  by  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  to  be  erected    in  the  area  of  the 
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|Kt*!!n!N  the  midst  of  these  popular  turmoils, 
iNc  3M   Washington   was   induced,  by   public  as 

another  expedition  to  the  Ohio.  He  was  one  of 
the  Virginia  board  of  Commissioners,  appointed, 
at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  to  settle  the  military 
accounts  of  [lit  colony.  Among  the  claims  which 
came  before  the  board,  were  those  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  who  had  engaged  to  serve  until  pence, 
under  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Diuwiddie, 
holding  forth  a  bounty  of  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land,  to  be  apportioned  among  them  ac- 
cording (o  rank.  Those  claims  were  yet  unsatis- 
fied, for  governments,  like  individuals,  are  slow 
to  pay  off  in  peaceful  ttm.es  the  debts  incurred 
while  in  the  fighting  mood.  Washington  became 
the  champion  of  those  claims,  and  an  opportunity 
uow  presented  itself  for  their  liquidation.  The 
Six   Nations,  by  a   treaty  in    1768,   had   ceded   to 


the  British  crown,  in  eonsideration  of  a  sum  of 
money,  alt  the  lands  possessed  by  them  south  of 
the  Ohio.  Land  office?  would  soon  be  opened  for 
the  sate  of  them.  Squatters  and  speculators  wen: 
already  preparing  to  swarm  in.  set  up  their  marks 
on  llie  choicest  spots,  and  establish  what  were 
called  preemption  right*.  Washington  determined, 
at  ouoe  to  visit  the  lands  thus  ceiled,  affix  his 
mark  on  such  tracts  as  he  should  select,  and  apply 
for  a  grant  from  government  in  behalf  of  the  "sol- 
dier's claim." 

The  expedition  would  lie  attended  with  some 
degree  of  danger.  The  frontier  was  yet  in  an 
uneasy  state.  It  is  true  some  time  had  elapsed 
since  the  war  of  Pontiac,  but  some  of  the  Indian 
tribes  were  almost  ready  to  resume  the  hatchet. 
The  Delaware*,  Shawuees,  and  Mingoes,  com- 
plained that  the  Six  Nations  had  not  given  them 
their  full  share  of  the  consideration  money  of  the 
late  sale,  and  they  talked  of  exacting  the  deficiency 
from  the  while  men  who  raime  to  settle  in  what 
had  been  their  hunting-grounds.  Traders,  squat- 
ters, and  other  adventurers  into  the  wilderness, 
were  occasionally  murdered,  and  further  troubles 
were  apprehended. 

Washington  had  for  a  companion  in  this  expe- 
dition his  friend  and  neighbor.  Dr.  Crnik,  and  it 
was  with  strong  community  of  feeling  they  looked 
forward  peaceably  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  their 
military  experience.  They  set  out  on  the  5th  of 
October  with  three  negro  attendants,  two  belong- 
ing to  Washington,  and  one  to  the  doctor.  The 
whole  party  was  mounted,  and  there  was  a  led 
horse  for  the  baggage. 
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After  twelve  days'  Irn veiling  they  arrived  at 
Fort  Pitt  {late  Fort  Duquesne).  It  was  garri- 
soned by  two  companies  of  Royal  Irish,  com- 
manded by  a  Captain  Edmonson.  A  hamlet  of 
about  twenty  log-houses,  inhabiled  by  Indian  tra- 
ders, had  sprung  up  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  fort,  and  was  called  "  the  town."  It  was  the 
embryo  city  of  Pittsburg,  now  so  populous.  At  one 
of  the  bouses,  a  tolerable  froutier  inn,  they  took 
up  their  quarters  ;  but  during  their  brief  sojourn 
they  were  entertained  with  great  hospitality  at 
the  fort. 

Here  at  dinner  Washington  met  his  old  acquain- 
tance, George  Croghan,  who  had  figured  in  so 
many  capacities  and  experienced  so  many  vicis- 
situdes on  the  frontier.  He  was  now  Colonel 
Croghnn,  deputy-agent  to  Sir  William  Johnson, 
iinil  I j l n  1  lii-  ivH'k-urL- — (jr  ?c!it,  hh  Washington 
terms  it  —  on  the  hanks  of  the  Alleghany  River, 
about  four  miles  from  the  fort. 

Croghan  had  experienced  (roubles  and  dangers 
during  the  Pontine  war,  bolh  from  white  man  and 
savage.  At  one  lime,  while  he  was  convoying 
presents  from  Sir  William  to  the  Uelawares  and 
Shiuvjiccs,  his  caravan  was  set  upon  and  plun- 
dered by  a  band  of  backwoodsmen  of  Pennsylvania 
—  men  resembling  Indians  in  garb  and  habits, 
and  fully  as  lawless.  At  another  time,  when  en- 
camped at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  with  some 
of  his  Indian  allies,  a  band  of  Kickapoos,  suppos- 
ing the  latter  to  be  Cherokees,  their  deadly  ene- 
mies, rushed  forth  from  the  woods  with  horrid  yells, 
shot  down  several  of  his  companions,  and  wounded 
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himself.  Ir  must  be  added,  that  no  white  men 
could  have  made  in  ore  ;un]ili>  apologies  than  did 
the  Kickapoos,  when  they  discovered  thai  they 
hnd  fireil  upon  friends. 

Another  of  Ctoghau's  perils  was  from  ihe  re- 
doubtable Pontine  himself.  That  chieftain  had 
heard  of  his  being  on  a  mission  to  win  off.  by  dint 
of  presents,  the  oilier  sachems  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  declared,  iriflniflrantlj,  that  he  had  a  Urge 
kettle  boiling  in  which  ho  intended  to  seethe  the 
ambiisHiidor.  It  was  fortunate  for  Croghan  that, 
he  did  not  meet  with  the  formidable  chieftain 
while  in  this  exasperated  mood.  He  subsequent- 
ly encountered  him  when  Ponliac's  spirits  were 
broken  by  reverses.  They  smoked  the  pipe  of 
peace  together,  and  the  colonel  claimed  the  credit 
of  having,  by  his  diplomacy,  persuaded  (lie  sachem 
10  bury  the  hatchet. 

On  the  day  following  the  repast  at  the  fort, 
Washington  visited  Croghan  at  his  abode  on  the 
Alleghany  River,  where  he  found  several  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  assembled.  One  of 
them,  the  While  Mingo  by  name,  made  him  ft 
speech,  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  a  belt  of  wam- 
pum. Some  of  his  companions,  he  said,  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  him  in  1753,  when  he  came  on 
his  embassy  lo  the  French  commander;  most  of 
them  had  heard  of  him.  They  had  now  come  to 
welcome  him  to  their  country.  They  wished  the 
people  of  Virginia  to  consider  them  as  friends 
and  brothers,  linked  together  in  one  chain,  and 
requested  him  lo  inform  the  governor  of  their 
desire   to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  the 
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wliito  men.  A*  to  cerium  unhappy  differences 
which  had  taken  place  between  them  on  the 
frontiers,  they  were  nil  made  Up,  and,  they  hoped, 
forgotten. 

Washington  accepted  the  "  Bpeech-belt,"  and 
made  a  suitable  reply,  assuring  tbe  chiefs  that 
nothing  was  more  desired  by  tbe  people  of  Vir- 
ginia than  to  live  with  them  on  terms  of  tho 
Strictest  friends  dip. 

At  Pittsburg  the  traveller  left  their  horses, 
and  embarked  in  a  large  canoe,  to  make  a  voyage 
down  tbe  Ohio  as  far  as  the  Great  Kanawha. 
Colonel  Croglian  eii<;ti«ed  two  Indians  for  their 
service,  and  an  interpreter  named  Jobn  Nicholson. 
Tbe  colonel  and  Borne  of  the  officers  of  tbe  gar- 
rison accompanied  them  as  far  as  Logstown,  the 
scene  of  Washington's  early  diplomacy,  and  his 
first,  interview  with  the  half-king.  Here  they 
breakfasted  together;  after  which  they  separated, 
the  colonel  and  his  coiii[>:mi<.njs  cheering  tbe  voy- 
agers from  the  shore,  as  the  canoe  was  borne  off 
by  the  current  of  the  beautiful  Ohio. 

It  was  now  the  hunting  season,  when  the  In- 
dians leave  their  towns,  set  off  with  their  families, 
and  lead  a  roving  life  in  cabins  and  buntin^i-anips 
along  the  river;  shifting  from  place  to  place,  as 
game  abounds  or  decreases,  and  often  extending 
their  migrations  two  or  three  hundred  miles  down 
the  stream.  The  women  were  as  dexterous  as 
the  men  in  the  management  of  the  canoe,  but 
were  generally  engaged  in  the  domestic  labors  of 
tho  lodge  while  their  husbands  were  abroad  bun- 
ting. 
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tauwiiaa,  along  the  (tare;  these  wnrn  inaaKr- 
luk  fcwfcs  of  wild  luinji,  and  atitawavnsj  lli^nn 
of  dockland  geese:  so  thai  aa  the  mjigu*  loaned 
■Jong  they  were  rnahted  to  load  their  cuoe  with 
game.  At  night  they  encamped  oo  the  rim 
bank,  lit  their  ire  and  made  a  trmptooos  hauler'* 
repast,  Washington  always  renahed  this  wild- 
wood  life ;  and  the  present  lad  that  spice  of  dan- 
ger in  it,  which  b»3  a  peculiar  charm  for  adven- 
turous minds.  The  great  object  of  his  expedition, 
however,  is  evinced  in  his  constant  notes  on  the 
features  sad  character  of  the  coaatrj,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  toil  as  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the 
trees,  and  the  level  tracts  fitted  for  settlement*. 

About  seventy-five  miles  below  Pittsburg  the 
voyagers  lauded  at  a  Mingo  town,  which  they 
found  in  n  stir  of  warlike  preparation — sixty  of 
the  warriors  being  about  to  set  off  on  a  foray 
into  the  Cherokee  country  again*!  the  Catawbas. 

Here  the  voyagers  were  brought  to  a  pause  by 
a  report  that  two  white  men,  trader?,  had  been 
murdered  about  thirty-eight  miles  further  down 
the  river.  Reports  of  the  kind  were  not  to  be 
treated  lightly.  Indian  (kith  was  uncertain  along 
the  froaiier,  and  white  men  were  often  shot  down 
in  the  wilderness  for  plunder  or  revenge.  Oo 
the  following  day  the  report  moderated.  Only 
one  man  was  said  to  have  been  killed,  and  that 
not  by  Indiana ;  so  Washington  determined  to 
continue  forwurd  until  he  could  obtain  correct  in- 
formation in  the  matter. 
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On  the  24th,  about  '■'•  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
tilt?  voyagers  arrived  at  Captema  Creek,  at  (he 
mouth  of  which  the  trader  wax  said  to  have  been 
killed.  As  all  was  quiet  and  no  one  to  be  seen, 
lln.'V  agreed  lo  encamp,  while  Nicholson  ilie  inler- 
]ireter,  and  one  of  the  Indians,  repaired  to  a 
village  a  few  miles  up  the  creek  to  inquire  about 
the  murder.  They  found  hut  two  old  women  at 
the  village.  The  men  were  all  absent,  hunting. 
The  interpreter  returned  to  camp  in  the  evening, 
bringing  the  truth  of  the  murderous  tale.  A 
trader  had  fallen  a  victim  to  bis  temerily,  having 
been  drowned  in  attempting,  in  company  with  an- 
other, to  swim  his  horse  across  (he  Ohio. 

Two  days  more  of  voyaging  brought  them  to 
an  Indian  hunting  camp,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mn-kiiiL'urn.  Here  it  was  necessary  to  land  and 
niiike  a  cvriiiiir.riiiiu-*  visit,  lur  the  chief  of  the 
hunting  party  TCt  Kiasbuta,  a  Seneca  sachem, 
the  head  of  the  river  tribes.  Ha  was  noted  to 
have  been  among  the  first  to  raise  the  halchet  in 
Pontiac's  conspiracy,  and  almost  equally  vindic- 
tive with  that  potent  warrior.  As  Washington 
approached  the  chieftain,  he  recognized  hint  lor 
one  of  the  Indians  who  bad  accompanied  him  on 
his  mission  to  the  French  in  1753. 

Kiashuta  retained  a  perfect  recollection  of  the 
youthful  ambassador,  though  seventeen  years  had 
matured  him  into  thoughtful  manhood.  With 
hunter's  hospitality  he  gave  him  a  quarter  of  a 
line  buffalo  just  slain,  but  insisted  that  they  should 
encamp  together  for  the  night ;  and  in  order  not 
to  retard  him,  moved  with   hi3  own  party  to  a 
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good  cnping  pl*w  mat  rtiw— tr  down  the  rirer- 
Her*  they  had   long  talk*  aad  ouunnT-fires  c 
Nigh  .»ln.>W  r 

otwene  in  theii 
Kiaahnu  bad  heard  of  « 
Wellington  and  the  "  While  lEnso,"  and  other 
ftacliems,  at  Colonel  Croghana.  and  was  eager  to 
expreM  hi?  own  desire  for  peace  and  friendship 
with  Virginia,  and  fair  dealing-*  with  ber  traders; 
alt  which  Washington  promised  lo  report  faith- 
fully lo  the  governor.  It  was  not  until  a  kite 
hour  in  the  morning  that  he  was  enabled  lr>  bring 
these  conferences  to  a  close,  and  pursue  his  voy- 

At  the  moulh  of  the  Great  Kanawha  the  voy- 
ager* encamped  for  a  day  or  two  to  examine  the 
lands  in  llic  neighborhood,  and  Washington  set 
Up  his  mark  upon  mdi  as  he  intended  to  claim 
on  behalf  of  the  soldiers'  pant  It  was  a  fine 
sporting  country,  having  small  lakes  or  grassy 
pond*  abounding  with  water-fowl,  such  S3  ducks, 
geese,  and  swans  ;  flocks  of  turkeys,  as  usual ; 
and,  for  larger  game,  deer  and  buffalo;  so  that 
their  camp  abounded  with  provisions. 

Here  Washington  was  visited  by  an  old  sachem, 
who  approached  Iiim  with  great  reverence,  at  the 
head  of  several  of  his  tribe,  and  addressed  him 
through  Nicholson,  the  interpreter.  He  had 
hoard,  he  said,  of  bis  being  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  anil  had  come  from  ft  great  distance  to 
see  him.  On  further  discourse,  the  sachem  made 
known  that  he  was  one  of  the  warriors  in  the 
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service  of  I  lie  French,  who  lay  in  ambush  o 
banks  of  the  Monougahela  find  wrought  such 
liaroc  in  Hraddock's  array.  He  dechireii  that  lie 
and  Ilia  young  men  had  singled  out  Washington, 
us  he  made  himself  conspicuous  riding  about  the 
field  of  battle  with  the  general's,  orders,  and  had 
fired  at  him  repeatedly,  but  without  success ; 
whence  they  had  concluded  that  he  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit,  had  a  charmed 
life,  and  could  not  be  alain  in  battle. 

At  the  Great  Kanawha  Washington's  expedi- 
tion down  the  Ohio  terminated,  having  visited 
all  the  points  he  wished  to  exam  hie.  His  return 
to  Fort  Pitt,  and  thence  homewsird.  affords  no 
incident  worthy  of  note.  The  whole  expedition, 
however,  was  one  of  that  hardy  and  adventurous 
kind,  mingled  with  practical  purposes,  in  which 
he  delighted.  This  winter  voyage  down  the 
Ohio  in  a  canoe,  with  the  doctor  lor  I  companion 
and  two  Indians  tor  crew,  through  regions  yet 
insecure,  from  the  capricious  hostility  of  prowling 
savages,  is  not  one  of  the  least  striking  of  his 
frontier  "  experiences."  The  hazardous  nature 
of  it  was  made  apparent  shortly  afterwards  by 
another  outbreak  of  the  Ohio  tribes:  one  of  ita 
bloodiest  actions  took  place  on  the  very  banks  of 
the  Great  Kanawha,  in  which  Colonel  Lewis  and 
a  number  of  brave  Virginians  lost  their  lives. 


In  the  final  adjustment  of  claims  under  Governor  Llinwid- 
die"«  proclamation,  Washington,  acting  on  behulf  of  the  offi- 
cer! and  soldier-,  obtained  grant*  for  the  lands  he  had  marked 
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re  those  of  Stobo  ud  Vu  Dnu. 
the  hostage*  in  the  capitulation  u  the  Great  HaJon.  AAtf 
dust  vicisaiiudea  the*  were  now  is  Loadae,  tad  nine  law- 
■and  inn  were  Bunded  to  each  of  them.  Their  dVmuina 
wera  ultimately  purcbaaed  by  Wathrngtan  through  hi*  Lon- 
don ttreuC- 

Another  claimant  in  Colonel  George  Htm,  Washington's 
tarty  instructor  in  military  Kienca  Hit  claim  iro  admitted 
with  difficulty,  for  ha  stood  accused  of  having  acted  the  pan 
of  a  [Hilt  rvion  in  the  campaign,  and  Washington  secuia  to  have 
considers!  the  charge  well  founded.  Still  he  appear?  to  hare 
been  di«Mtisfied  with  the  lbare  of  land  assigned  him,  and  lo 
have  written  In  Waahington  somewhat  rudely  on  the  subject. 
Ilia  letter  ii  not  extant,  bnt  we  subjoin  Washington's  reply 
almost  entire,  as  a  specimen  of  the  caustic  pan  be  could  wield 
under  a  mingled  emotion  of  acorn  and  indignation. 

"  Sib,  —  Your  impertinent  letter  w»a  delivered  to  meyester- 
d»y.  As  I  am  not  accuatomed  to  receive  such  from  any  man, 
nor  would  have  taken  the  same  language  from  you  personally, 
wilhoul  letting  yon  feel  some  marks  of  my  resentment,  I  ad- 


tenor;  fi  ir  though  I  understand  you  ware  drunk  when  yo« 
did  ii,  yet  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  drunkenesi  in  tin  ex- 
cuse for  rudeness.  But  for  your  stupidity  and  toltislucw  you 
might  haw  known,  by  attending  to  the  public  gazette,  thai 
you  had  your  full  quantity  of  ten  thousand  acrvs  of  land  al- 
lowed you :  that  ie,  nine  thousand  and  seventy,  three  acres  in 
the  great  tract,  and  tbe  remainder  in  the  small  tract. 

"  Bnt  sup]«we  you  bad  really  fallen  short,  do  you  think 
your  superlative  merit  entitles  you  to  greater  indulgence  than 
otbera?  Or,  if  it  did,  that  I  was  to  make  i L  good  to  yon.  when 
Ii  waa  al  the  option  of  the  governor  and  council  to  allow  bnl 

■t  hundred  ni:n:«  in  tlie  whole,  if  they  hail  been  so  inclined: 


If  either c 

well  convinced  tl 


»il<l  h- 


;  and  all  my 
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concern  is  that  I  ever angaged  myself  in  beha 
fi.il  and  dirty  a  fellow  as  you  are." 

N.  B,  —  The  aboTe  is  from  the  letter  as  it  < 
chivw  of  the  Department  of  State  at  Waal 
ftns  in  two  ot  three  particulars  from  that  p 
•Vnshingtou's  writings. 


CHAPTER  XXXU. 

Lwl  Dnnmur*  Gortrur  <i  Vi-cinii.  —  r>|«i  tjw  F 
the   Virgin!™.—  Opposition   of  um    AmmbiT.- 

(pondine  C'lnmiHw- —  barb  of  Mi*  Cutk.—  "~ 
Ion  i  (J  iinnl  i*n>  hi  p  of  John  Parkt  CVa  —  Ha 


IHE  discontents  of  Virginia,  which  had 
I  been  partially  soothed  bj  the  amiable 
EiSji  administration  of  Lord  Botetourt,  were 
irritated  anew  under  his  successor,  the  Earl  of 
Durimore.  This  nobleman  had  for  a  short  time 
held  the  government  of  New  York.  When  ap- 
pointed to  tbtit  of  Virginia,  he  lingered  for  Sev- 
ern! month*  nt  his  former  post.  In  the  me»n 
time,  he  st-nt  bis  military  EMU  111  J.  Captain  Foy, 
to  attend  to  the  dispatch  of  busioess  until  his 
arrival,  awarding  to  him  a  salary  and  fees  to  be 
paid  In   tin-  ij.Iiiiiv. 

The  pride  of  the  Vbginiini  tnu  piqued  it  hU 
Bsgorfnf  •■&  New  York,  as  if  he  preferred  its 
gayety  and  luxury  to  the  comparative  qnl:t  and 
simplicity  of  Williamsburg.  Their  pride  was 
still  more  piqued  on  his  arrival,  by  what  they 
oontidered  liii"jTiliiiiMi  on  his  part.  The  spirit 
of  the  "  Anciem  Dominion  "  was  routed,  and  his 
lordship  experienced   opposition   at  his  very  out- 
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The  first  measure  of  the  Assembly,  at  [to 
opening,  was  to  demand  by  what  right  lie  hud 
Wrarirf  a  salary  and  fees  to  his  secretary  with- 
out consulting  it ;  and  to  question  whether  it  was 
authorized  by  the  crowo. 

His  lordship  had  the  good  policy  to  rescind  the 
unauthorized  act,  and  in  so  doing  mitigated  the 
ire  of  the  Assembly ;  but  he  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
roguing a  liody,  which,  from  various  symptoms, 
appeared  to  Ixi  too  independent,  and  disposed  to 
be  nn tractable. 

He  continued  to  prorogue  it  from  time  to  time, 
seeking  in  the  interim  to  conciliate  the  Virgin- 
ians, and  soothe  their  irritated  pride.  At  length, 
after  repeated  prorogations,  he  was  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  convene  it  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1773. 

Washington  was  prompt  in  his  attendance  on 
the  occasion  ;  and  foremost  among  the  patriotic 
members,  who  enjjerly  availed  themselves  of  this 
long  wished  for  opportunity  to  legislate  upon  the 
general  affairs  of  the  colonies.  One  of  their 
UH..-I  important  measures  was  the  appointment  nf 
a  committee  of  eleven  persons,  "  whose  business 
it  should  lie  to  obtain  the  most  clear  and  authen- 
tic intelligence  of  all  such  acts  and  resolutions  of 
the  Hriti-T.li  Parliament,  or  proceedings  of  admin- 
istration, as  may  relate  to  or  affect  the  British 
colonies,  and  to  maintain  with  their  sister  colo- 
nies a  correspondence  and  communication." 

The  plan  thus  proposed  by  their  "  noble,  pa- 
triotic sister  colony  of  Virginia,"  '  was  promptly 
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adopted  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  soou 
met  witli  general  concurrence.  These  correspond- 
ing committees,  in  effect,  became  the  executive 
power  of  the  patriot  party,  producing  the  hap- 
piest concert  of  design  unci  action  throughout  the 

Notwithstanding  the  decided  pun  taken  by 
Washington  in  the  popular  movement,  very 
friendly  relations  existed  between  him  and  Lord 
Duu  more.  The  latter  appreciated  his  character, 
and  sought  to  avail  himself  of  liis  experience  hi 
the  iiiTairs  of  the  province.  It  was  even  con- 
certed that  Washington  should  accompany  his 
lordship  on  an  extensive  tour,  which  the  latter 
intended  to  make  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
along  the  western  frontier.  A  melancholy  car- 
cum  stain*  mviiiTi'il  In  ih;iV'iit  ibis  arrangement. 

We  have  spoken  of  Washington's  paternal 
conduct  towards  the  two  children  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington. The  daughter,  Miss  Custis,  had  long 
been  an  object  of  extreme  solicitude.  She  was 
of  a  fragile  constitution,  and  for  some  time  past 
had  been  in  very  declining  health.  Early  in  the 
present  summer,  symptoms  indicated  a  rapid  change 
for  the  worse.  Washington  was  absent  from 
home  at  the  time.  On  his  return  to  Mount 
Vernon,  he  found  her  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption. 

Though  not  a  man  given  to  bursts  of  sensibility. 
lie  is  said  on  the  present  occasion  to  have  evinced 
the  deepest  itllliciion,  kneeling  by  her  bedside  and 
pouring  out  earnest  prayers  for  her  recovery. 
She  expired  on  the  19th  of  June,  in  the  seven- 
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lecnlh  year  of  her  age.  This,  of  course,  put  an 
end  to  Wflsliiiii;t<)n's  intention  of  accompanying 
Lord  Dunmore  to  the  frontier  ;  he  remained  at 
home  to  consul**  Mrs.  Washington  in  her  affliction 
—  furnishing  hi-  lordship,  however,  with  travelling 
hints  and  directions,  and  recommending  proper 
guides.  And  here  we  will  take  occasion  to  give 
a  few  brief  particulars  of  domestic  affairs  at  Mount 
Vernon. 

For  a  long  time  previous  to  the  death  of  Miss 
Custis,  her  mother,  despairing  of  Iier  recovery, 
had  ceutred  her  hopes  in  her  son,  John  Parke 
Cuslis.  This  rendered  Washington's  guardian- 
ship of  him  a  delicute  and  difficult  task.  He  was 
lively,  susceptible,  ''mil  impulsive  ;  had  an  independ- 
ent fortune  in  his  own  right,  and  an  indulgent 
mother,  ever  ready  to  plead  in  his  behalf  against 
wholesome  discipline.  He  had  lieen  placed  under 
the  care  and  instruction  of  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man at  Annapolis,  but  was  occasionally  at  home, 
mounting  his  horse,  and  taking  a  pari,  while  yet 
a  hoy,  in  the  fox-hunts  at  Mount  Vernon.  His 
education  had  consequently  been  irregular  and  im- 
perfect, and  nut  such  as  Washington  would  have 
enforced  had  lie  possessed  over  him  the  absolute 
authority  of  a  father.  Shortly  after  the  return 
of  the  latter  from  his  tour  to  the  Ohio,  he  was 
concerned  to  liud  that  there  was  an  idea  enter- 
lamed  of  sending  the  lad  abroad,  though  but  little 
more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  travel  under 
the  care  of  his  clerical  tutor.  Through  his  judi- 
cious interference,  the  travelling  scheme  was  post- 
poned, and   it   was    resolved    to    give   the    young 
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gentleman's  mind  Urn  benefit  of  m  link 
home  culture. 

Little  more  than  •  year  elapsed  before  the  sell  r- 
tog  impnl-e*  of  tbe  Tooth  bail  ukra  a  near  direc- 
tion. He  was  in  lore ;  what  was  mort.  be  was 
engaged  to  the  object  of  bis  passion,  and  on  the 
high  rtmJ  lo  matrimony. 

Washington  now  opposed  himself  I 
marriage  iw  he  had  done  to  premature  travel, 
corespmidence  ensued  between  him  and  the  young 
lady's  father,  Benedict  Calvert,  Esq.  The  match 
was  a  satisfactory  one  to  all  parties,  but  it  was 
agreed,  that  li  was  expedient  for  the  youth  I 
a  year  or  two  previously  at  college. 

1/  accompanied  him  to  New  York, 
placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper, 
president  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  to 
pursue  hie  studies  in  that  institution.  All  (bis  oc* 
cnrred  Wore  the  death  of  his  sister.  Within  a 
year  after  that  melancholy  event,  be  became  im- 
patient lor  a  union  with  the  object  of  bis  choice. 
Hi*  mother,  not*  more  indulgent  than  ever  totbis, 
her  only  child,  yielded  her  consent,  and  Wash- 
ington no  longer  made  opposition. 

■•  It  has  Ijeen  against  my  wishes,"  writes  the 
I  alter  to  President  Cooper,  "that  be  should  quit 
college  in  order  that  be  may  soon  enter  into  a  new 
scene  of  life,  which  t  think  he  would  be  nlih-Ii 
tiller  for  mine  years  hence  than  now.  But  hav- 
ing bin  own  inclination,  the  desires  of  bis  mother, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  almost  all  his  relatives 
lo  encounter,  I  did  not  care,  as  he  is  the  hist  of 
the  liunily,  lo  push  my  opposition  too  fur;  I  have 
therefore,  submitted  to  a  kind  of  necessity." 
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The  marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1774,  before  the  bridegroom  was  tweuty- 
oue   years  of  age. 

NOTE. 

Ws  are  induced  lo  subjoin  extract*  (if  two  Idler*  from 
Washington  relative  io  young  Cuatia.  The  first  give-  his  ob- 
j  eel  ions  lo  premature  travel;  tin:  second  In  premature  raatri- 
mony.  Both  arc  worthy  of  consideration  in  thin  country, 
where  our  young  peuple  have  such  a  general  disposition  lo 
'■  go  ahead." 

Tii  llii  Rtrtrend  Jonathan  Btmchtr  fine  tutor  ii/'  ywng  Cmlii). 
.  ..."  I  cannot  help  giving  it  an  my  opinion,  that 
liis  cducnlitin,  however  advanced  il  may  be  for  a  youth  of  hie 
age,  ia  by  no  means  ripe  enough  fur  a  Irnvi  ( I i n i_q  tour;  not  that 
I  think  his  becoming  u  mere  scholar  is  a  desirable  education 
for  a  gentleman,  but  I  conceive  a  knowledge  of  books  Is  tin 
bails  upon  which  all  other  knowledge  ii  (n  be  built,  and  in 
travelling  he  la  in  become  acquainted  with  men  awl  things, 
ralher  than  books.  At  present,  however  well  versed  he  may 
be  in  the  principles  of  the  Latin  language  (which  in  not  b  be 
wondered  at,  us  he  began  the  study  of  it  as  soon  an  be  could 
(peak),  be  is  unacquainted  with  several  of  the  classic  authors 
that  might  be  useful  to  him.  He  ia  ignorant  of  Greek,  the  ad- 
vantages of  learning  which  I  do  not  pretend  lo  judge  of;  and 
be  kJlOwa  nothing  of  French,  which  ii  abaelulelv  necessary  lo 
Irian  a-  a  traveller.  He  haa  little  or  no  acquaintance  with 
arithmetic,  and  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  mathematics  —  than 
which,  at  least,  so  much  of  them  m  relate!  to  surveying,  tsoth- 
«  « initially  neccitary  to  any  man  paaaened 
J  estate,  the  bounds  of  some  part  or  other  of 
ri  in  controversy.  Now  whether  he  haa  lisM 
and  next  spring  b)  acquire  a  sufficient  kuowledga 
iiea.  1  leave  roa  lo  judge:  as,  also,  whether  a  boy 
yean  old  (which  will  be  bit  age  neii  H 
r  just  notions  of  Use  end  and  design  of  travelling. 


which  an  all 
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it  it  to  I*  expected  that  emr  aaa,wW  bint  wi 
of  observing  lie  lawi  an*  mniwi  of  adcr  wtfki,  A..«U 

meal  of  h»  own." 

The  following  are  eatrtti  from  Ik*  V 
Ten,  Eaq.,  the  young  Udy'i  (nther.  — 

"  I  write  10  you  on  ■  rabject  of  import 
eubamnMicat  to  me.  Mr  no  in-Uw  •*■  wnrd,  Mr.  Cwkm. 
be*,  u  [  hive  been  informed,  paid  uuaddrennei  lojMrnMvl 
daughter;  and  hiving  nude  wme  progress  in  ho-  wtlt  ftnm, 
bai  solicited  her  in  marriage.  Haw  urn  nniaa  of  Ait  snrt 
may  be  agreeable  la  you.  too  ben  cap  tell ;  bat  t  ibmM  lUnk 
myself  wanting  in  candor,  wen  I  Dot  to  confcm  thai  Mm 
Nelly's  amiable  qualities  tre  acknowledged  or 

ih  your  family  will  be  pleasing  to  baa. 
inowledgment  being  made,  yon  mod  permit  ■*• 
'  ort  lime,  bis  yoi 
perience,  and  unripeoed  education  are,  and  will  be,  in 

n  my  opinion,  to  the  completion  of  the 
Aa  bit  guardian,  1  conceive  it  my  ii 
doavor  to  carry  him  through  a  regular  a 

of  which.  1  am  sorry  to  say,  he  is  totally  de- 
0  guide  hi?   youth  to  a  more  advanced  age, 
tiel'urif  an  event,  on  which  hi> 
of  another  are  lo  depend,  takes  place. 
'  in  which  Ihey  have  nvowed  (or  each 
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match.  To  postpone  it  is  all  I  have  in  view ;  for  t  shall  rec- 
ommend to  the  young  gentleman,  Willi  the  warmth  lliat  be- 
comes a  man  of  honor,  to  consider  himself  as  much  engaged 
to  your  daughter,  as  if  the  indissoluble  knot  were  tied;  and  as 
the  surest  means  of  effecting  this,  tu  apply  himself  closely  to 
his  studies,  by  which  he  will,  in  a  great  measure,  avoid  those 
little  flirtation!)  with  stint  young  Indie*,  that  may,  by  divid- 
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Lord  Kortb'a  Bill  favoring  tbe  EipcRuinc  of  Tew.  — Strpa 
freighted  »ith  Tea  to  the  Colon*.  —  Seat  badt  fraa  tana 
of  tbe  Form.  —  Tea  deotroTtd  K  Bceto.—  Faaoceaftk* 
BoMon  Port  Bill.  —  Station  of  tb«  Row*  of  B»||u«,  — 
Splendid  Opening.  —  Bout  of  Iivii^iMCin  at  lav  Pan 
Bill ,  —  Bmh  buaotved —  Bnohitwu  at  U»  Kaiai/ti  Tw- 
rm.  —  ftujwit  of  a  General  Congm  —  Washington  m4 
Lend  Dannmre.  —  The  Pert  Bill  g-w  into  FJfcrt.  —  General 
Gage  at  Bn«c«o  —  League  and  Covenant. 

■  HE  general  covenant  throughout  the  Dol- 
es against  the  use  of  taxed  tea.  Imd 
rated  disastrously  against  tbe  inler- 
i-i-  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  produced  au 
immense  accumulation  of  the  proscribed  article 
in  their  warehouses.  To  remedy  this.  Lord 
North  brought  in  a  bill  (1773),  by  which  tbe 
company  were  allowed  lo  export  tbeir  teas  from 
England  to  any  part  whatever,  without  paying 
export  duty.  This,  by  enabling  them  to  offer 
their  teas  nt  a  low  price  in  the  colonies  would,  he 
suppose,  tempt  the  Americans  to  purchase  large 
ijtiniitities,  thus  relieving  the  Company,  and  at  the 
same  time  benefiting  the  revenue  by  the  impost 
duty.  Confiding  in  the  wisdom  of  lliis  policy,  the 
Company  (BfgOfgen1  llu-ir  warehouses,  freighted! 
several  ships  with  tea,  and  sent  them  to  various 


wu  still  man 

the    harbor.       Sm»   a 

brought  an   *h»u  te  3 

bibiied.      Tb*  tiiw 

desperate  sUte  of  aic  a 

back  for  Eupbut  i  lofi  : 

consent  of  the  0 

torn- hi  .use.  or  *  p 

the  fort. 

upon  ibe  people  of  B 

taxation  established. 

To  settle  the  nutter  a 
on  a  point  of  principle^  they  1 
with,  a  Dumber  of  the  i 
Indians,  boarded  the  ships  in  [be  night  (ISlk  De- 
cember), broke  open  all  the  chests  of  tea.  mtd 
emptied  the   contents  into  the  sea.      Thit  m 


■  mm    hi  mAM 


10*  ufi  or  nnocrw. 


by  the  gorerwor  to  sotoe  other  colony,  or  to  Great 
Britain,  for  triaL 

Such  ww  tbe  bolt  of  Parliamentary  wrath  f*i- 
minaied  against  the  devoted  town  of  Boato*.  Be- 
fore il  fell  there  was  a  annua  in  Slay,  of  (he 
Virginia  House  of  Barge***.  Tbe  social  position 
of  Lord  Duomore  had  been  strengthened  in  the 
province  by  the  arrival  of  bis  lady,  and  a  numer- 
ous family  of  aom  and  daughters.  The  old  Vir- 
ginia aristocracy  had  vied  with  eacb  other  in  hos- 
pitable attentions  to  the  family.  A  cnnrt  circle 
had  xpruMg  up.  Regnlations  bad  been  drawn  op 
by  a  herald,  and  published  officially,  determining 
llie   mtilt    and    precedence    of    civil    and    military 
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officers,  and  their  wives.  The  aristocracy  of  the 
Ancient  Dominion  win  furbishing  up  its  former 
splendor.  Carriages  and  four  rolled  into  the 
streets  of  Williamsburg,  with  horses  handsomely 
caparisoned,  bringing  the  wealthy  planters  and 
their  families  to  the  seat  of  government. 

Washington  arrived  in  Williamsburg  on  the 
16th,  and  dined  with  the  governor  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival,  having  n  distinguished  position  in  the 
court  circle,  and  being  still  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  his  lordship.  The  House  of  Burgesses 
was  opened  in  form,  and  one  of  its  first  measures 
was  an  address  of  congratulation  to  the  governor, 
on  Ihe  arrival  of  his  lady.  It  was  followed  up 
by  an  agreement  among  the  members  to  give 
her  ladyship  a  splendid  ball,  on  the  27th  of  the 
month. 

All  things  were  poing  on  smoothly  and  smil- 
ingly, when  a  letter,  received  through  the  corre- 
sponding committee,  brought  intelligence  of  the 
vindictive  measure  of  Parliament,  by  which  the 
port  of  Boston  was  to  be  closed  on  the  approach- 
ing 1st  of  June. 

The  letter  was  read  in  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
and  produced  a  general  burst  of  indignation.  All 
other  business  ivus  thrown  aside,  and  this  became 
the  sole  subject  of  discussion.  A  protest  against 
this  and  other  recent  acts  of  Parliament  was  en- 
tered upon  the  journal  of  the  House,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  ou  the  24th  of  May,  setting 
apart  the  1st  of  June  as  a  day  of  fasting,  prayer, 
and  humiliation  ;  in  which  the-  divine  interposition 
was  to  be  implored,  to  avert  the  heavy  calamity 
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threatening  destruction  to  their  rights,  and  all  the 
evils  of  civil  war;  unci  lo  give  the  people  one 
heart  and  one  mind  in  lirmly  opposing  every  in- 
jury to  American  liberties. 

Ou  the  following  morning,  while  llie  Burgesses 
were  engaged  in  animated  debate,  they  were 
summoned  lo  attend  Lord  Dunmore  in  the  coun- 
cil chamber,  where  he  made  them  the  following 
laconic  speech  :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses:  I  hare  in  my  hand 
a  paper,  published  by  order  of  your  House,  con- 
ceived in  such  terms  as  reflect  highly  uj>on  His 
Majesty,  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  dissolve  you, 
and  you  are  dissolved  accordingly." 

As  on  a  former  occasion,  the  Assembly,  though 
dissolved,  was  not  dispersed.  The  members  ad- 
journed to  the  long  room  of  (he  old  Raleigh  tav- 
ern, and  passed  resolutions,  den oui icing  the  Bos- 
ton port  bill  as  a  most  dangerous  attempt,  to  de- 
stroy the  constitutional  liberty  and  rights  of  nil 
North  America;  recommending  their  countrymen 
to  desist  from  the  use,  not  merely  of  lea,  but  of 
all  kinds  of  East  Indian  commodities;  pronoun- 
cing an  attack  ou  one  of  the  colonies,  to  enforce 
arbitrary  taies,  an  attack  on  all ;  and  ordering 
the  committee  of  correspondence  to  coimmuu- 
cate  with  the  other  cor  responding  committees,  ou 
the  expediency  of  appointing  deputies  from  the 
several  colonies  of  Briiisli  America,  to  meet  an- 
nually in  Genebal  Congress,  at  such  place  as 
might  be  deemed  expedient,  !■>  deliberate  on  such 
measures  as  the  united  interests  of  the  colonies 
might  require. 
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This  was  the  fiist  recommendation  of  a  General 
Congress  by  any  public  assembly,  though  it  hud 
bet.-ii  pruviiuisly  proposed  in  town  meetings  at 
New  York  and  Boston.  A  resolution  to  the 
same  effect  was  passed  in  the  Assembly  of  Mas- 
sachusetts before  it  was  aware  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Virginia  Legislature.  The  measure  rec- 
ommended met  with  prompt  and  general  concur- 
rence throughout  the  colonies,  and  the  fifth  day 
of  September  next  ensuing  was  fixed  upon  for 
the  first  Congress,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Duninore'fl  abrupt,  disso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  the  members 
still  continued  on  courteous  terms  with  him,  and 
the  ball  which  they  had  decreed  early  in  the  ses- 
sion in  honor  of  Lady  Dunmore,  was  celebrated 
on  the  27lh  with  unwavering  gallantry. 

As  to  Washington,  widely  as  he  differed  from 
Lord  Dunmore  on  important  points  of  policy,  Ills 
intimacy  with  him  remained  uninterrupted.  By 
memorandums  in  his  diary  it  appears  that  he 
dined  and  passed  the  evening  at  his  lordship's  on 
the  25th,  the  very  day  of  (he  meeting  at  the  Ra- 
leigh tavern;  that  he  rode  out  with  him  to  his 
farm,  and  breakfasted  there  with  him  on  the  2Gth, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  attended  the  ball 
given  to  her  ladyship.  Such  was  the  well-bred 
decorum  that  seemed  to  quiet  the  turbulence  of 
popular  excitement,  without  checking  the  full  and 
lirm  llllHHWJiill  of  popular  opinion. 

On  tbe  29th,  two  days  after  the  boll,  letters 
arrived  from  Boston   giving  tbe   proceedings  of  a 
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Washington  m  mO  at  WBaw—hwe  on  the 
IM  of  Jane,  the  day  when  the  port  bill  m  u  be 
enforced  at  Boston.     It    im  nattered  in  by  the 

toiling  of  belli,  and  obaerred  by  al!  true  patriots 
aa  A  day  of  fasting  and  hnnnEatioo*  ^TaaluucCou 
note*  in  bis  diary  thai  be  fatted  rigidly,  and  at- 
tended the  rerrices  appointed  in  the  ebnreh.  Still 
bis  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Dunmare  family 
waa  «,ni  inned  during  the  remainder  of  his  sojourn 
io  William* l.i org.  wliere  he  was  detained  by  bnd- 
ne»*  until  the  20th,  when  be  set  oat  on  his  return 
lo  HoBM  Vi.-mou. 

In  die  mean  time  the  Boston  port  bill  had 
been  carried  into  effect.  On  the  1st  of  June  the 
harbor  of  Boston  w&±  closed  at  noon,  and  all 
business  cca=ed.  The  two  other  Parliamentary 
acta  altering  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  were 
to  be   enforced.     No  public  meeting,  excepting 
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•Ill 


tlie    annual   town    meetings   in   March   and   May, 
were  lo  be  held  without  permission  of  the  gov- 

General  Thomas  Gage  had  recently  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  military  command  of  Mass.'iclm- 
selts,  and  the  carrying  out  of  these  offensive  acts, 
lie  was  the  same  officer  who,  as  lieutennnt-eol- 
oncl,  had  led  the  advance  guard  on  the  field  of 
Braddock's  defeat.  Fortune  had  since  gone  well 
with  him.  Rising  in  the  service,  he  had  been 
governor  of  Montreal,  and  had  succeeded  Am- 
herat  in  the  command  of  the  British  forces  od 
this  continent.  He  was  linked  to  the  country 
also  by  domestic  ties,  having  married  into  one  of 
the  most  respectable  families  of  New  Jersey. 
In  the  various  situations  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  placed  he  had  won  esteem,  and  rendered 
himself  popular.  Not  much  waft  expected  from 
him  in  his  present  post  by  those  who  knew  him 
well.  William  Smith,  the  historian,  speaking  of 
him  to  Adams,  "  Gage,"  said  he,  "  was  a  good- 
natured,  peaceable,  sociable  man  while  here  (  in 
New  York  ),  but  altogether  unfit  for  a  governor 
of  Massachusetts.  He  will  lose  all  the  character 
he  has  acquired  as  a  man,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
general,  and  dwindle  down  into  a  mere  scribbling 
governor  —  a  mere  Bernard  or  Hutchinson." 

With  all  Gage's  experience  in  America,  be  had 
formed  a  most  erroneous  opinion  of  the  character 
of  the  people.  "  The  Americans,"  said  he  to  the 
king,  ■  will  be  lions  only  as  long  as  the  English 
are  lambs;"  and  he  engaged,  with  live  regiments, 
to  keep  Boston  quiet ! 
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The  milliner  iu  which  his  attempts  to  enforce 
the  recent  nets  of  Parliament  were  rwtutcJ, 
showed  how  egregioitsly  he  whs  in  error.  Ai  ibe 
suggestion  of  the  Assembly,  a  paper  whs  circu- 
lated through  the  province  by  the  committee  of 
correspondence,  entitled  "a  solemn  league  and 
covenant,"  the  subscribers  to  which  bound  them- 
selves to  break  off  nil  intercourse  with  G«*t 
Britain  from  (he  1st  of  August,  until  the  colon; 
should  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  iw  clut- 
tered rights  ;  and  to  reuoutice  all  dealings  *ill> 
those  who  should  refuse  to  enter  into  this  aim- 
pact. 

The  very  title  of  league  and  covenant  had  in 
ominous  sound,  and  startled  General  Gage.  He 
issued  a  proclamation,  denouncing  it  as  illegal  Mid 
traitorous.  Furthermore,  lie  encamped  a  forwof 
infantry  and  artillery  on  Boston  Common,  w  if 
prepared  to  enact  the  lion.  An  alarm  spread 
through  the  adjacent  country.  '•  Boston  is  to  b» 
bliiekjidcd!  Bostou  is  to  be  reduced  to  obedience 
by  force  or  famine!"  The  spirit  of  the  jeo- 
inatiry  wa9  tiroused.  They  sent  in  word  10  "* 
inhabitants  promising  to  come  to  their  aid  if  nec- 
essary; and  urging  them  to  stand  fast  lo  the 
faith.  Affairs  were  coming  to  a  crisis.  It  •w 
predicted  that  the  new  acts  of  Parliament  «* 
bring  on  "  a  most  important  nud  decisi 
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Wishiiigton  Cfciirnura  of  i  Political  Meeting  - 
deuce  with  Brvan  r'airfu.  —  Patriotic  Rewlutioni— Wuh- 
ingtun's  OuiniiiDt  on  Public  .Afliirt.  —  \»n-inipurtatii4i 
Scheme.  —  <.'niiventk.[i    at    Williamsburg.  -  « 

appointed  ■  Delegate   to  the   General    Coagrew Letter 

from   Brran    Fairfax.  —  Perplexities  or  General  Gage  at 


ygrgJllORTLY  after  Washington's  return  !o 
fifcjR  Mount  Vernou,  in  the  latter  pan  of 
Y~~*rt  June,  lie  presided  as  a  moderator  at  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitant  of  Fairfax  County, 
wherein,  after  the  recent  acta  of  Parliament  bad 
been  discussed,  a  committee  was  appointed,  with 
himself  as  chairman,  to  draw  up  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiments  of  the  present  meeting, 
and  to  report  the  same  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  county,  to  be  held  in  the  court-house  on  the 
18th  of  July. 

The  course  that  public  measures  were  taking 
■hocked  the  loyal  feelings  of  Washington's  rained 
friend,  Bryan  Fairfax,  of  Tarlston  Hall,  a  yt 
brother  of  George  William,  who  * 
England.  He  wa*  a  man  of  liberal  I 
but  attacked  to  tl 


repeal  the  ottetmre  acta. 
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■■  I  would  heartily  join  you  in  your  political 
sentiments,"  writes  Washington  in  reply,  "  as  far 
as  relates  lo  a  humble  and  dutiful  petition  to  the 
throne,  provided  there  was  the  most  distant  hojie 
of  success.  But  have  ne  not  tried  this  already  ? 
Have  we  not  addressed  the  lords,  and  remon- 
strated to  the  commons  ?  And  to  what  end? 
Does  it  not  appear  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  its  merid- 
ian brightness  that  there  is  a  regular,  systematic 
plan  to  Hi  the  light  and  practice  of  taxation  upon 
us  ?  ■  *  ■  -  Is  not  the  attack  upon  the  liberty  and 
property  of  the  people  of  Boston,  before  restitu- 
tion of  the  loss  lo  the  India  Company  was  de- 
manded, a  [lain  and  self-evident  proof  of  what 
they  are  aiming  al  ?  Do  not  the  subsequent  bills 
for  depriving  the  MMfurlnintiftn  Bay  of  its  charter, 
and  for  transporting  offenders  to  other  colonies  or 
to  Great  Britain  fi»  trial,  where  it  is  impossible, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  that  justice  can  be 
obtained,  convince  us  that  the  administration  is 
determined  to  stick  at  nothing  to  carry  its  point? 
Ought  we  nut,  then,  to  put  our  virtue  and  for- 
titude to  the  severest  tests?" 

The  committee  met  according  to  appointment, 
with  Washington  as  chairman.  The  resolutions 
framed  at  I  lie  meeting  insisted,  as  usual,  on  the 
right  of  sell-government,  and  the  principle  that 
taxation  and  representation  were  in  their  nature 
inseparable.  That  the  various  acts  of  Parliament 
for  raising  revenue  ;  taking  away  trials  by  jury  ; 
ordering  that  persons  might  be  tried  hi  a  different 
country  than  that  in  which  the  cause  of  accusa- 
tion originated  ;   closing   the  port  of  Boston  ;   ab- 
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rogating  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  etc, 
etc.,  —  were  nil  part  of  a  premeditated  design 
and  system  to  introduce  arbitrary  government 
into  the  colonies.  Tli;il  [lie  sudden  und  repeated 
dissolulions  of  Assemblies  whenever  they  pre- 
sumed to  examine  the  illegality  of  ministerial 
mandates,  or  deliberated  on  the  violated  rights  of 
their  constituents,  were  part  of  the  same  system, 
and  calculated  and  intended  to  drive  the  people 
of  the  colonies  to  a  state  of  desperation,  and  to 
dissolve  the  compact  by  which  their  ancestors 
bound  themselves  and  their  posterity  to  remain 
dependent  on  the  British  crown.  The  resolu- 
tions, furthermore,  recommended  the  most  perfect 
union  and  cooperation  among  the  colonies;  boI- 
emn  covenants  with  respect  to  n  on-  import  at  ion 
and  non-intercourse,  and  a  renunciation  of  all 
dealings  with  any  colony,  town,  or  province,  that 
Bhould  refuse  to  agree  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
General  Congress. 

They  also  recommended  a  dutiful  petition  and 
remonstrance  from  tlie  Congress  to  the  king,  as- 
serting their  constitutional  rights  and  privileges; 
lamenting  the  necessity  of  entering  into  measures 
that  might  be  displeasing;  deeluring  their  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  family,  and  government,  and 
their  desire  to  continue  in  dependence  upon  Great 
Britain ;  beseeching  him  not  to  reduce  his  faithful 
subjects  of  America  to  desperation,  and  to  reflect, 
that  from  our  toeereiffii  there  can  be  bttt  one  ap- 
peal. 

These  resolutions  are  the  more  worthy  of  note, 
as    expressive   of  the    opinions    aud    feelings   of 
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iterated  his  belief  that  an  appeal  woulJ  be  ineffec- 
tual. "  Wliilt  is  il  wu  ait  contending  agiiiust  :''" 
asked  be;  "  Is  it  against  paying  tbe  duty  of  three- 
pence  per  pound  on  tea  because  burdensome  F 
No,  it  is  the  right  only,  that  we  have  all  along 
disputed  ;  and  to  this  end,  we  bare  already  peti- 
tioned Ilia  Majesty  in  ns  humble  and  dutiful  U 
manner  as  subjects  could  do.  Nay,  more,  we 
applied  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of 
Commons  in  their  different  legislative  capacities, 
getting  forth  that,  as  Englishmen,  we  could  not 
be  deprived  of  this  essential  and  valuable  part  of 

our  constitution 

"  The  conduct  of  the  liostoti  people  could  not 
justify  the  rigor  of  their  measures,  uulcsa  there 
had  been  a  requisition  of  pnyment,  and  refusal 
of  it;  nor  did  that  conduct  require  on  act  to  de- 
prive the  government  of  Massachusetts  Day  of 
their  charter,  or  to  exempt  offenders  from  trial  in 
the  places  where  offenses  were  committed,  as 
there  was  not,  nor  could  there  be,  a  single  instance 
produced  to  manifest  the  necessity  of  it.  Are  not 
all  these  things  evident  proofs  of  a  iixed  and  uni- 
form plan  to  tax  us?  If  we  want  further  proofs, 
do  not  all  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
serve  to  confirm  this?  And  has  not  General 
Gage's  conduct  since  his  arrival,  in  stopping  the 
address  of  his  council,  and  publishing  a  proclama- 
tion, more  becoming  a  Turkish  bashaw  than  an 
English  governor,  declaring  il  treason  to  associate 
in  any  manner  by  which  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  is  to  be  affected,  —  lias  not  this  exhibited 
iin   unexampled  testimony  of  the   most  despotic 

vol.  i.  27 
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system  of  tyranny   that  ever  was  practiced  in  * 
free  government  ? " 

The  popular  measure  on  which  Wellington 
laid  the  greatest  stress  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
redress  from  government,  was  the  non -importation 
scheme ;  "  for  I  am  convinced,"  said  he  "  oh  muti 
as  of  my  existence,  that  there  is  no  relief  for  E 
but  in  their  distress;  and  I  think  —  at  lost  1 
hope  —  that  there  is  public  virtue  enough  left 
amoog  us  lo  deny  ourselves  everything  but  Ibe 
bare  necessaries  of  life  to  accomplish  this  end. 
At  the  same  time,  he  forcibly  condemned  asngg* 
tion  that  remittances  to  England  should  be  "ilk- 
held.  "While  we  are  accusing  others  of  injus- 
tice," said  he, ''  we  should  be  just  ourselves ;  wi 
how  this  can  be  whilst  we  one  a  considerable 
debt,  aud  refuse  payment  of  it  to  Great  Britain 
is  to  me  inconceivable :  nothing  but  the  hut  «*■ 
tremily  can  justify  it." 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  convention  of  repre- 
sentatives from  oil  parts  of  Virginia  assetnbW 
at  Williamsburg.  Washington  appeared  on  bo- 
half  of  Fairfax  County,  and  presented  the  rew- 
lutions  already  cited,  as  the  sense  of  hii  con- 
stituents. He  is  said,  by  one  who  was  prc-W* 
to  have  spoken  in  support  of  them  in  t 
uncommon  eloquence,  which  shows  how  his  UW* 
ardor  had  been  excited  on  the  occasion,  Hi  elo- 
quence was  not  in  general  among  his  attribute*- 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  was  round  '*  *B 
unusual  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  for  he  is  e«M  w 
have   declared   that   he  was   ready  to  raise  <** 
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thousand  men,  subsist  them  at  his  own  expense, 
and  march  at  their  head  to  the  relief  of  Boston.1 

The  Convention  was  six  days  in  session.  Res- 
olutions, in  the  same  spirit  with  those  passed  in 
Fairfax  County,  were  adopted,  and  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, Richard  Henry  Lee,  George  Washington, 
Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, and  Edmund  Pendleton,  were  appointed  del- 
egates, to  represent  the  people  of  Virginia  in  the 
Genera!  Congress. 

Shortly  after  Washington's  return  from  Wil- 
li;imsbiir£,  he  received  a  reply  from  Bryan  Fair- 
fax, to  his  last  letter.  Fairfax,  who  was  really 
a  man  of  liberal  view?,  seemed  anxious  to  vindi- 
cate himself  from  any  suspicion  of  the  contrary. 
In  adverting  to  the  partial  suppression  of  hie  let- 
ter, by  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee : 
"  I  inn  uneasy  to  find,"  writes  he,  "that  any  one 
should  look  upon  the  letter  sent  down  as  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  we  are  contending  fur  |  and, 
therefore,  when  you  have  leisure,  I  shall  lake  it 
as  a  favor  if  you  will  let  me  know  wherein  it 
was  thought  so.  I  beg  leave  to  look  upon  yon 
as  a  friend,  and  it  is  a  great  relief  to  unbosom 
one's  thoughts  to  a  friend.  Besides,  the  infunutt- 
lion,  and  the  correction  of  my  enws,  which  I 
may  obtain  from  a  correspondence,  are  great  i 
du  cements  to  it.  For  I  am  convinced  tlmi  no 
man  in  the  colony  wishes  its  prosperity  more, 
would  go  greater  lengths  to  serve  it,  or  ».  at  lb 
same  time,  a  better  subject  to  the  crown      l'r»y 

1  See  iofortn»tion  gitai  to  Uw  Ma  Ada**,  bj 
of  Sooth  Carolina.     J<*imi-M>t 
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;,  they  may  be  tolembl* 


excuse  these  co 
from  a  friend." ' 

The  hurry  of  various  occupations  | 
Washington,  in  his  reply,  from  entering  into  iny 
further  discussion  of  the  popular  theme.  "  I  <M 
only  in  general  add,"  said  he,  "  that  an  innate 
spirit  of  freedom  first  told  me  that  the  measure 
which  the  administration  have  for  some  time  beta, 
and  now  are  violently  pursuing,  are  opposed  to 
every  principle  of  natural  justice ;  whilst  muck 
abler  heads  than  my  own  have  fully  conviocrd 
me,  that  they  are  uot  only  repugnant  to  natural 
right,  but  subversive  of  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  Great  Britain  itself.  ....  I  shall  coo- 
cludo  by  remarking  that,  if  you  disavow  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  tax  us,  unrepresented  as  we  am 
we  only  diflcr  in  the  mode  of  opposition,  and  thil 
d  life  retire  principally  arises  from  your  belief  thilt 
they  (the  Parliament  I  mean),  want  a  decent  op- 
portunity to  repeal  the  acts;  whilst  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  there  has  been  a  regular  system- 
alio  plan  to  enforce  them,  and  that  nothing  bat 
unanimity  and  firmness  in  the  colonies,  which 
they  did  not  expect,  can  prevent  it.  By  the  beH 
advices  from  Boston,  it  seems  that  General  Gage 
is  exceedingly  disconcerted  at  the  quiet  and 
steady  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  at  the  measures  pursuing  by  the 
other  governments.  I  dare  say  he  expected  to 
force  those  oppressed  people  into  compliance,  or 
irritate  them  to  acts  of  violence  before  this,  foe 
a  more  colorable  pretense  of  ruling  that,  and  the 
other  oolouies,  with  a  high  hand." 


J  Spufc*,    Washington.- >  WrUhgt,  vol  II 
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Washington  li.itl  formed  a  correct  opinion  of 
Sewml  Gnge.  From  the  lime  of  taking  com- 
laaud  at  Boston,  be  bad  been  perplexed  how  to 
manage  its  inhabitants.  Had  they  been  hot' 
beaded,  impulsive,  and  prone  to  paroxysm,  his 
task  would  have  been  comparatively  easy;  bnt 
h  was  the  cool,  shrewd  cnoimon  sense,  by  whieh 
nil  their  movements  were  reguluted,  that  con- 
founded him. 

High-handed  measures  had  foiled  of  the  :mtici- 
p«ted  effect.  Their  barbor  bad  been  thronged 
with  ships;  their  town  with  troops.  The  port 
bill  bad  put  on  end  to  commerce ;  wharves  were 
deserted,  warehouses  closed;  streets  grass-grown 
mid  silent.  The  rich  were  growing  poor,  and 
the  poor  were  without  employ  ;  yet  the  spirit  of 
the  people  was  unbroken.  There  was  no  uproar, 
however;  no  riots;  everything  was  awfully  sys- 
tematic and  according  to  rule.  Town  meetings 
were  held,  in  whieh  public  rights  and  public 
measures  were  eloquently  discussed  by  John 
Adams,  Josiah  Quiucy,  and  other  eminent  men. 
Over  these  meetings  Samuel  Adams  presided  as 
moderator;  a  man  clear  in  judgment,  calm  in 
conduct,  indexible  in  resolution  ;  deeply  grounded 
in  civil  and  political  history,  and  infallible  on  all 
points  of  constitutional  law. 

Alarmed  at  the  powerful  influence  of  these 
assemblages,  government  issued  an  act  prohibiting 
tbeni  after  the  1st  of  August.  The  act  was 
■  ■'.  iiik-il  by  convoking  the  meetings  before  that 
<L»y,  and  keeping  them  nlive  indefinitely.  Gage 
was  at  a  loss  bow  to  act.     It  would  uot  do  to 
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disperse  these  assemblages  by  force  of  arms  ;  for, 
the  people  who  composed  them  mingled  the  sol- 
dier with  the  polemic ;  and.  like  their  prototypes, 
the  Covenanters  of  yore,  if  prone  to  argue,  were 
u  ready  to  fight.  So  (he  meetings  continual  to 
be  held  pertinaciously.  Faneuil  Hail  was  at 
times  unable  to  hold  them,  and  they  swarmed 
from  thai  revolutionary  IriVe  into  old  Sooth 
Church.  The  liK-rty-tree  became  a  rallying  place 
for  any  popular  movement,  and  a  flag  hoisted  on 
it  was  saluted  by  all  processions  as  the  emblem 
of  the  popular  cause. 

Opposition  to  the  new  plan  of  government  as- 
sumed a  more  violent  aspect  at  the  extremity 
of  the  province,  and  was  abetted  by  Connecticut. 
"  It  is  very  high,"  writes  Gage  (August  27lh), 
'•  in  Berkshire  County,  and  makes  way  rapidly  to 
the  rest.  At  Worcester  they  threaten  resistance, 
purchase  arms,  provide  powder,  cast  balls,  and 
threaten  to  attack  any  troops  who  may  oppose 
them.  I  apprehend  I  shall  soon  have  to  march 
a  boily  of  troops  into  that  township." 

The  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Congress  at  Philadelphia  was  now  at 
hand.  Delegates  had  already  gone  on  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. "It  is  n'it  j.Hissihle  to  guess,"  writes 
Gage,  ■'  what  a  liody  composed  of  such  hetero- 
geneous matter  will  determine;  but  the  members 
from  hence,  I  am  assured,  will  promote  the  most 
haughty  and  insolent  resolves  ;  for  their  plan  has 
ever  been,  by  threats  and  bigh-soundiu!*  se.lit.iitn, 
to  terrify  and  intimidate," 
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^«ting  of  the  First  Congress. —  Opening  Ceremonies. — 
Eloquence  of  Patrick  Hoary  alirl  Henry  Lee.  —  Declaratory 
Resolution.  —  Bill  of  Rights.  —  State  Panurs.  —  Chatham's 
Opinions  of  Congress.  —  Washington's  Correepondcnce  with 
Capt-  UickontiB.  —  Views  with  rmpvet  lo  Independence.  — 
Departure  of  Fairfax  for  England. 
FffilllEN  the  lime  approached  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Congress  at  Phila- 

delphia,  Washington  was  joined  at  Mount 

Yeruou  by  Patrick  Henry  awl  Edmund  Pendle- 
ton, and  they  performed  the  journey  together  on 
horseback.  It  was  a  noble  companionship.  Henry 
was  then  in  the  youthful  vigor  and  elasticity  of 
bis  bounding  genius ;  ardent,  acute,  fanciful,  elo- 
quent. Pendleton,  schooled  in  public  life,  a  vet- 
eran in  council,  wtlh  native  forcu  of  intellect,  and 
of  deep  reflection.  Washington,  in  the 
meridian  of  his  days,  mature  in  wisdom,  compre- 
hensive in  mind,  sagacious  in  foresight.  Such 
were  the  apostles  of  liberty,  repairing  on  their 
august  pilgrimage  to  Philadelphia  from  all  parts 
of  the  land,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  mighty 
empire.  Well  may  we  say  of  that  eventful 
period,  "  There  were  giants  in  those  days," 

Congress   assembled   on    Monday,   the   5th   of 
a  large  room  in  Carpenter's  HalL 
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There  were  fifty-one  delegates,  representing  all 
the  colonies  excepting  Georgia. 

The  meeting  lias  been  described  aa  "■  awfully 
solemn."  The  most  eminent  men  of  the  vario* 
colonies  were  now  for  the  first  time  broujW  W 
gather :  they  were  known  to  each  other  by  fsme. 
but  were,  personally,  strangers.  The  object  "kidi 
had  called  them  together,  was  of  inericitMl 
maguitude.  The  liberties  of  no  less  than  three 
millions  of  people,  with  that  of  all  their  posler- 
ity,  were  staked  on  the  wisdom  and  eutrjjy  of 
their  councils.1 

"It  is  such  an  assembly,"  writes  John  Adiiw. 
who  was  present,  "  as  never  before  carat  toiler 
on  a  sudden,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  Here  >■" 
fortunes,  abilities,  learning  eloquence,  aeuteowfc 
equal  to  any  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life.  Hera 
is  a  diversity  of  religions,  educations,  nuuiows 
interests,  such  as  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
unite  in  one  plan  of  conduct." 

There  being  an  inequality  in  the  number  of 
delegates  from  the  different  colonies,  a  question 
arose  as  to  the  mode  of  voting  ;  whether  hy  col- 
onies, by  the  poll,  or  by  interests. 

Patrick  Henry  scouted  the  idea  of  sectional 
distinctions  or  iijilivi'liuil  interests.  "  All  Amer- 
ica," said  he,  "  is  thrown  into  one  mass.  Where 
are  your  landmarks  —  your  boundaries  of  colo- 
nies ?  They  are  all  thrown  down.  The  distinc- 
tions between  Virginians,  Pennsyb 
Yorkers,  and  New  England  ers, 
am  not  a  Virginia) 


Pennsylvania 
ers,  are  do  more.    / 
American."  * 
t  J7r*rj,  p.  2U. 
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After  some  debate,  it  was  determined  that  each 
colony  should  liave  but  one  vote,  whatever  might 
be  the  number  of  its  delegatus.  Tlie  delibera- 
tions of  the  House  were  to  be  with  (toed  doors, 
and  nothing  but  the  resolves  promulgated,  unless 
by  order  of  the  majority. 

To  give  proper  dignity  and  solemnity  to  (he 
[imnfHililUJII  of  the  House,  it  was  moved  on  the 
following  day,  that  each  morning  the  session 
should  be  opened  by  prayer,  To  this  il  was  de- 
murred, that  us  the  delegates  were  of  different 
sects,  they  might  not  consent  lo  join  in  the  same 
form  of  worship. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  arose  and  said : 
"He  would  willingly  join  in  prayer  with  any 
gentleman  of  piety  and  virtue,  whatever  might  be 
his  cloth,  provided  he  was  a  friend  of  his  coun- 
try;" and  he  moved  that  the  reverend  Mr. 
Dnchi.',  of  Philadelphia,  who  answered  lo  that 
description,  might  be  invited  to  officiate  as  chap- 
lain. This  was  one  step  towards  unanimity  of 
feeling,  Mr.  Adams  being  a  strong  Congroga- 
tioualist,  and  Mr.  Duche  an  eminent  Episcopa- 
lian clergyman.  The  motion  was  carried  into 
effect ;  the  invitation  was  given  and  accepted. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  rumor  reached 
Philadelphia  that  Boston  had  been  cannonaded  by 
the  British.  It  produced  a  strong  sensation;  and 
when  Congress  met  on  the  following  morning 
(7th),  the  effect  was  visible  in  every  countenance. 
The  delegates  from  the  east  were  greeted  with  a 
wanner  grasp  of  the  hand  by  their  associates 
from  lite  south. 
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The  Paaiiex  iLr  lie  7  ik 
day  of  the  aawith  nchne*  the  S5th  Pha.  whcrem 
David   pray*  for  protection  iewh—1  hi*   iiiiJl' 

"Plead  my  canae.O  Lord,  with  them  thai 
arrive  with  ne:  fight  ■•-«■«*  »*»»  **•*  %■- 
aam]aa*  iae. 

-  Take  hold  of  thieU  and  buckler  and  stand  •> 
fcroj  help. 

■  Draw  not,  alao,  the  spear,  and  stop  the  way 
of  them  ilia:  persecute  me.  Say  aua  my  wd,  1 
am  thy  lalvatkm,"  etc-,  etc. 

The  imploring  word*  of  this  psalm.  *poke  the 
feeling*  of  all  heart*  pmstnt;  bat  eipeeiall j  of 
thoM  from  New  England.  Join  Adams  write* 
io  a  letter  In  hi*  wife :  "  Too  most  remember  that 
mu  the  morning  after  we  heard  the  horrible 
rumor  of  the  cannonade  of  Boston.  I  never  tew 
a  greater  effect  upon  an  aodience.  It  seemed  as 
if  heaven  had  ordained  that  psalm  to  be  read  on 
that  morning.  After  this,  Mr  Duehe"  unexpect- 
edly a  truck  out  into  an  extemporary  prayer, 
which  tilled  the  bosom  of  every  man  present. 
KpWnpalinn  ai  be  is,  Dr.  Cooper  himself  never 
prayed  with  nuch  fervor,  such  ardor,  Buck  ear- 
neatoeu  and  pathos,  and  in  language  so  eloquent 
ami  atiMime,  fur  America,  for  the  Congress,  for 
ihe  province  of  M*s*aahaselU  Buy.  and  especially 
the  (own  of  Boston.  It  has  had  an  excellent 
effect  upon  everybody  here.™  ' 

l  John  Adiun*'  O^rtijinruicnct  amd  Diary. 
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It  has  been  remarked  that  Washington  was 
especially  devout  on  this  occasion  —  kneeling, 
while  others  stood  up.  Iu  this,  however,  each, 
no  doubt,  observed  tie  attitude  in  prayer  to 
which  he  was  accustomed.  Washington  knelt, 
being  an  E  pi  sen  pal  inn. 

The  rumored  attack  upon  Boston,  rendered  the 
service  of  the  day  deeply  affecting  to  all  present. 
They  were  one  political  family,  actuated  by  one 
feeling,  and  [sympathizing  with  the  weal  and  woe 
of  each  individual  member.  The  rumor  proved 
to  be  erroneous ;  but  it  had  produced  a  most 
beneliciid  effect  in  calling  forth  and  quickening 
the  spirit  of  union,  so  vitally  important  in  that 
assemblage. 

Owing  to  closed  doors,  and  the  want  of  repor- 
ters, no  record  exists  of  the  discussions  and 
speeches  made  in  the  first  Congress.  Sir.  Wirt, 
speaking  from  tradition,  informs  us  that  a  long  and 
deep  silence  followed  tht:  organization  of  that  au- 
gust body  ;  tbe  members  looking  round  upon  each 
other,  individually  reluctant  to  open  a  business  so 
tearfully  momentous.  This  "deep  and  deuthlike 
silence "  was  beginning  to  become  painfully  em- 
barrassing, when  Pntrick  Henry  arose.  He  fal- 
tered at  first,  as  was  his  habit ;  but  his  exordium 
was  impressive;  and  as  he  launched  forth  into  a 
recital  of  colonial  wrong.*  lie  kindled  with  bis  sub- 
ject, until  he  poured  forth  one  of  those  doqMfll 
appeals  which  had  so  often  shaken  the  limine  or 
Burgesses  and  gained  him  tbe  fame  of  Wing  the 
greatest  orator  of  Virginia.  He  sat  down,  ac- 
cording   to  Mr.  Wirt,  amidst    murmurs  of  astou- 
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istunent  and  applause,  and  was  now  admitted,  on 
every  band,  to  be  the  first  orator  of  America. 
He  was  followed  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who, 
MOOfding  to  the  same  writer,  charmed  the  House 
with  a  different  kind  of  eloquence,  chaste  and 
classical ;  contrasting,  in  its  cultivated  grace",  with 
the  wild  iiiid  grand  effitaODt  of  Henry.  "The 
superior  powers  of  these  great  men,  however," 
adds  lie,  "were  manifested  only  in  debute,  aod 
while  general  grievances  were  the  topic;  when 
colled  down  from  the  heights  of  declamation  to 
that  severer  test  of  intellectual  excellence,  the 
details  of  business,  they  found  themselves  in  a 
body  of  cool-headed,  reflecting,  and  most  able 
men,  by  whom  they  were,  in  their  turn,  com- 
pletely thrown  into  the  shade."  1 

The  first  public  measure  of  Congress  was  a 
resolution  declaratory  of  their  feelings  with  regard 
to  the  recent  acts  of  Parliament,  violating  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  their 
determination  to  combine  in  resisting  any  force- 
that  might  attempt  to  carry  those  acts  into  execu- 

A  committee  of  two  from  each  province  re- 
ported n  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
by  Congress,  as  a  "  declaration  of  colonial  rights." 

In  this  were  enumerated  their  natural  rights  to 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  ;  and 
their  rights  as  British  subjects.  Among  the  lat- 
ter was  participation  in  legislative  councils.  This 
they  could  not  exercise  through  representatives  in 
Parliament ;  they  claimed,  ihurelore,  the  power 
1  Wirt's  Life  of  Patriot  Henry. 
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of  legislating  in  their  provincial  Assemblies,  con- 
senting, however,  to  such  acts  of  Parliament  as 
might  be  essential  to  the  regulation  of  trade;  but 
excluding  all  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for 
raising  revenue  in  America. 

The  common  law  of  England  was  claimed  as  a 
birthright,  intituling  the  right  of  trial  by  a  jury 
of  the  vicinage;  of  holding  public  meetings  to 
consider  grievances ;  and  of  petitioning  the  king. 
The  benefits  of  all  such  statutes  as  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  colonization  were  likewise  claimed,  to- 
gether will]  tin:  immunities  ami  privileges  granted 
by  royal  charters,  or  secured  by  provincial  laws. 

The  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  any 
colony  in  time  of  peace,  without  tlits  consent  nf  its 
legislature,  wus  pronounced  contrary  to  law.  The 
exercise  of  the  legislative  power  in  the  colonies 
by  a  council  appointed  during  pleasure  by  the 
crown,  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
destructive   to   the   freedom   of  American   legida- 


Then  followed  a  specification  of  the  acts  of 
Parliament,  passed  during  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  infringing  and  violating  these  right*.  These 
were  :  the  sugar  act ;  the  stamp  act ;  the  two  acts 
for  quartering  troops;  the  tea  act  ;  the  act  sus- 
pending the  New  York  Legislature  ;  the  two  acts 
for  the  trial  in  Great  Britain  of  offenses  commit- 
ted in  America  ;  the  Boston  port  bill ;  the  act  for 
regulating  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Quebec  act. 

"  To  these  grievous  acts  and  measures,"  it  was 
added,  "  Americans  cannot  submit ;  but  in  hopes 
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their  fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain  will,  on « 
revision  of  them,  restore  us  to  that  state  iu  whidi 
both  countries  found  happiness  and  prosperity. 
we  have,  for  the  present,  only  resolved  to  pnr 
the  following  peaceable  measures:  — 

"1st.  To   enter    into   a    non-importation,  i 
consumption,  and  non -exportation  agreement,  ur 
association. 

"  2d.  To  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  a  memorial  to  the  IntutbiUuU 
of  British  America, 

"  3d.  To  prepare  a  loyal  address  to  His  M*j" 
esty." 

The    above-mentioned   association   was  u 
ingly  formed,    nnd    committees    were    lo  be  «p 
pointed  in  every  county,  city,  and  town,  lo  rv 
tain  it  vigilantly  and  strictly. 

Masterly  state  papers  were  issued  by  CongrW 
in  conformity  to  the  resolutions ;  namely,  a 
tion  lo  the  king,  drafted  by  Mr.  Dickinson  of  Phil- 
adelphia; an  address  to  the  people  of  Gmadibr 
the  same  band,  inviting  them  to  join  the  lengoe 
of  the  colonies;  another  to  the  people  of  Grett 
Britain,  drafted  by  John  Jay  of  New  York ;  swf 
a  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Briti'b  col- 
onies, by  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia.1 

The    Congress    remained    in   session    fifty-one 
days.      Every  subject,   according  lo  Adams,  w 
discussed  "  willi   a   moderation,  an  aculeness,  and 
a  minuteness  equal  to  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth'* 
privy  council."3      The   papers   issued   by  it  h 

1  See  Ctfrrwpun Anct  am!  Mart,  of ./.  Adami ,  vo>«.  ti.  and  a. 

»  Letter  to  William  Tudor,  36U)  of  Sept.,  17T«. 
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deservedly  been  pronounced  masterpieces  of  prac- 
tical talent  and  political  wisdom.  Chatham,  when 
speaking  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
could  not  restrain  bis  enthusiasm.  "When  your 
lordships,"  said  he,  "  look  at  the  pnpera  trans- 
mitted to  us  from  America ;  when  you  consider 
(heir  decency,  firmness,  find  wisdom,  you  cannot 
bat  respect  their  cause,  and  wish  to  make  it  your 
own.  For  myself,  I  must  declare  and  avow  that, 
in  the  master  states  of  the  world,  I  know  not  the 
people,  or  senate,  who.  in  such  a  complication  of 
difficult  circumstances,  cau  stand  in  preference  to 
the  delegates  of  America  assembled  in  General 
Congress  at  Philadelphia." 

From  the  secrecy  that  enveloped  its  discus- 
sions, we  are  ignorant  of  the  part  taken  by 
Washington  in  the  debates  ;  the  similarity  of  the 
resolutions,  however,  in  spirit  and  substance  (o 
those  of  'the  Fairfax  Counly  meeting,  in  which 
he  presided,  and  the  coincidence  of  (he  measures 
adopted  with  (hose  therein  recommended,  show 
that  be  had  a  powerful  agency  in  the  whole 
proceedings  of  this  eventful  assembly.  Patrick 
Henry,  being  asked,  on  his  return  home,  whom 
he  considered  the  greatest  man  in  Congress,  re- 
plied; "Ifyou  speak  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Rulledjie, 
of  South  Carolina,  is  by  far  the  greatest  orator  ; 
but  if  you  speak  of  solid  information  and  sound 
judgment.  Colonel  Washington  is  u  110,0 e?(i.iriably 
the  greatest  man  on  that  floor." 

How  thoroughly  and  zealously  he  participated 
in  the  feelings  which  actuated  Congress  in  this 
memoralle  session,  may  be  gathered  from  bis  cor- 
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respoudei 


a  frieud  enlisteJ  in  the  rojii 
This  was  Captain  Robert  Mackenzie,  wbo 
had  formerly  served  under  liim  iu  bil  Virginia 
regimen  I  during  the  French  war,  but  now  held* 
commission  'm  the  regular  army,  and  was  ilt- 
tioned  among  l!ie  British  troops  at  iioston. 

Mackenzie,  in  a  letter,  had  spoken  with  lop! 
abhorrence  of  the  stale  of  affairs  iu  the  "  unluppj 
province  "  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  fixed  aim  of 
its  inhabitants  at  "total  independence."  "lite 
rebellious  and  numerous  meetings  of  men  i" 
arms,"  said  he,  "  their  scandalous  and  m 
attacks  upon  the  best  characters  in  the  province, 
obliging  (hem  to  Bave  themselves  by  fliylit,  ui.1 
their  repeated,  but  feeble  threats,  to  disposes*  tlw 
troops,  have  t'tiniishcd  sufficient  reason*  10  Geiietil 
Gage  to  put  the  town  iti  a  formidable  state  of  de- 
fense, about  which  we  are  now  fully  employed, 
and  which  will  be  shortly  accomplished  to  their 
great  mortification." 

"  Permit,  me,"  writes  Washington  in  replji 
"with  the  freedom  of  a  friend  (for  you  Ion*  I 
always  esteemed  you),  to  express  my  sorrow  [bit 
fortune  should  place  you  in  a  service  thai  tut 
fix  curses,  to  the  latest  posterity,  upon  the  con- 
trivers, and,  if  success  (which,  by  the  by,  is  im- 
possible) accompli nies  it,  execrations  upon  W 
those  who  have  been  instrumental  iu  the  execu- 
tion  When  you  condemn  the  conduct  of 

the  Massachusetts  people,  you  reason  from  t-Hi-cL1. 
not  causes,  otherwise  you  would  not  wonder  »t« 
people,  who  are  every  day  receiving  fresh  proofs 
of  a  systematic  assertion  of  an  arbitrary  po«*'i 
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deeply  planned  to  overturn  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  their  country,  and  to  violate  the  most 
essential  and  valuable  rights  of  mankind,  being 
irritated,  and  with  difficulty  restrained  from  acts 
of  the  greatest  violence  and  intemperance. 

"  For  iny  own  part,  I  view  things  in  a  very 
different  point  of  light  from  the  one  in  which  you 
seem  to  consider  them ;  and  though  you  are  led 
to  believe,  by  venal  men,  that  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  rebellions,  setting  up  for  indepen- 
dency, and  what  not,  give  mo  leave,  my  good 
friend,  to  tell  you  that  you  are  abused,  grossly 

abused I  think  I  can  announce  it  as  a 

fact,  (hat  it  is  not  the  wish  or  interest  of  that 
government,  or  any  other  upon  (his  continent, 
separately  or  collectively,  to  set  up  for  indepen- 
dence j  but  this  you  miiy  at  the  same  time  rely  on, 
that  none  of  them  will  ever  submit  to  the  loss  of 
their  valuable  rights  and  privileges,  which  are 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  every  free  state,  and 
without  which,  life,  liberty,  and  property  are  ren- 
dered totally  insecure. 

"  These,  sir,  being  certain  consequences,  which 
must  naturally  result  from  the  late  acts  of  Par- 
liament relative  to  America  in  general,  and  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  in  prticulai-,  is  it  tc 
be  wondered  at  that  men  who  wish  to  avert  the 
impending  blow,  should  attempt  to  oppose  its  prog- 
ress, or  prepare  for  their  defense,  if  it  cannot  be 
averted?  Surely  I  may  be  allowed  to  answer  in 
the  negative;  and  give  me  leave  to  add,  as  my 
opinion,  that  more  blood  will  be  spilled  on  this 
f  the  ministry  are  determined  to  push 
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mailers  to  extremity,  than  history  has  ever  yet 
furnished  instances  of  in  the  annals  of  North 
America  ;  anil  such  a  vital  wound  will  be  given 
to  the  peace  of  this  great  country,  as  time  itself 
cannot  cure,  or  eradicate  [he  remembrance  of." 

In  concluding,  he  repeats  his  views  with  re- 
spect to  independence :  "  I  am  well  satisfied  that 
no  such  thing  is  desired  by  any  thinking  man 
in  all  North  America ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
the  ardent  wish  of  the  warmest  advocates  for 
liberty,  that  peace  and  tranquillity,  upon  consti- 
tutional grounds,  may  be  restored,  and  the  horrors 
of  civil  discord  prevented,"1 

This  letter  we  have  considered  especially  wor- 
thy of  citation,  from  its  being  ho  Cull  and  explicit 
a  declaration  of  Washington's  senliments  and 
opinions  at  this  critical  juncture.  His  views  on 
the  question  of  independence  are  particularly 
noteworthy,  from  his  being  at  this  time  in  daily 
and  confidential  communication  with  the  leaders 
of  the  popular  movement,  and  among  them  with 
the  delegates  from  Boston.  It  is  evident  that  the 
filial  feeling slil!  throbbed  toward  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  a  complete  separation  from  her  had  not 
yet  entered  into  the  alternatives  of  her  colonial 
children. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  Congress,  Washington 
hastened  back  to  Mount  Vernon,  where  his  pres- 
ence was  mure  llian  usually  important  to  the  hap- 
piness of  Mrs.  Washington,  from  [lie  lonelini 
caused  by  llie  recent  death  of  her  daughter,  and 
the  absence  of  her  son.  The  cheerlulni'-s  of  [lie 
neighborhood  had  been  diminished  of  late  by  ihe 
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departure  of  George  William  Fairfax  for  England, 
to  lake  possession  of  estates  which  hud  devolved 
(o  him  hi  that  kingdom.  His  estate  of  Bel  voir, 
fo  closely  allied  with  that  of  Mount  Vernon  by 
family  lies  and  reciprocal  hospitality,  was  left  in 
charge  of  a  steward,  or  overseer.  Through  some 
accident  the  house  took  fire,  and  was  burnt  lo  the 
ground.  It  whs  never  rebuilt.  The  course  of 
political  events  which  swept  Washington  from  his 
quiet  home  into  the  current  of  public  and  military 
life,  prevented  William  Fairfax,  who  was  a  roy- 
alist, though  a  liberal  one,  from  returning  to  his 
once  happy  abode,  and  the  hospitable  intercom- 
munion of  Mount  Vernon  and  Belvoir  was  at  an 
end  forever. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Gage*i   Military    Measures- —  lienors]   of  Gunpowder   fit.m 
the  Arsenal,— Public  Agitation.  — Alarms  in  the  Country. 

—  Ci»U  Government  Otwtruc  led. —Belligerent  Symptom. 

—  Israel  Putnam  mill  General  Charlei  L«,  their  Character* 
11  id  SluriM.—  General  Election.  —  Self-conatiluted  Con- 
gress.—Hancock  President- —  Adjourns  to  Concord. — 
Remonstrance  lo  Gage.  —  Ills  Perplexitie*.  —  Cnenii  At- 
tentat Ward  nutl  Setli  ronieniy,—  Committee  of  Safety.  — 
Committee  of  Supplies.  —  RestleuneM  throughout  the 
Land.  —  Independent  CumnnniBa  in  Virginia.  —  Military 
Tone  at   Mount  Vernon.  —  Washington'*  Military  iluest.*. 

—  Major  Horatio  Gates. — Anecdotes  concerning  Him. — 
General  Charles  I-ee.  —  His  1'ei-uliaritie.s  and  Dogs —  Wash- 
ington »t  tlie  Richmond  Convention.  —  War  Speech  of  Pat- 
rick Henry.  —  Washington's  Military  Intention). 

]|5REfl|HE  rumor  of  lite  cannonading  of  Boston, 

JeEiSjmI  itic  religious  ceremonial  at  the  opening 
of  Congress,  had  been  caused  by  measures  of  Gov- 
ernor Gage.  The  public  mind,  in  Boston  and 
its  vicinity,  had  been  rendered  excessively  jeal- 
ous and  matins  by  the  lauding  and  encamping 
of  artillery  upon  the  Common,  and  Welsh  Fu- 
siliers on  Fort  Hill,  and  by  the  planting  of  four 
large  field-pieces  on  Boston  NwB,  ibe  only  en- 
trance lo  the  town  by  land.  The  country  people 
were  arming  and  disciplining  themselves  in  every 
direction,  and   collecting  and  depositing  arms  and 
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ammanitioo  is  places  where  titer  would  be  at 
band  in  case  of  emergency.  Gage,  on  the  other 
hand,  issued  orders  thai  the  munitions  of  war  in 
all  the  public  lagarinea  sboold  be  brought  to 
Boston.  One  of  these  magm lines  was  the  arse- 
nal in  the  northwest  part  of  Charles  town,  be- 
tween Medford  and  Cambridge.  Two  companies 
of  the  king's  troops  passed  silently  in  boats  up 
Mystic  River  in  the  night ;  took  possession  of  a 
large  quantity  of  gunpowder  deposited  there,  and 
conveyed  it  to  Castle  Williams.  Intelligence  of 
this  sacking  of  tbe  arsenal  flew  with  lightning 
speed  through  the  neighborhood.  In  tbe  morning 
several  thousands  of  patriots  were  assembled  at 
Cambridge,  weapon  in  hand,  and  were  with  dif- 
ficulty prevented  from  marching  upon  Boston  to 
compel  a  restitution  of  the  powder.  Id  the  con- 
fusion and  agitation,  a  rumor  stole  out  into  the 
country  that  Boston  was  to  be  attacked  ;  followed 
by  another  that  the  ships  were  cannonading  the 
town,  and  the  soldiers  shooting  down  the  inhab- 
itants. The  whole  country  was  forthwith  in  arms. 
Numerous  bodies  of  the  Connecticut  people  had 
made  some  marches  before  the  report  whs  contra- 
dicted.1 

To  guard  against  any  irruption  from  the  coun- 
try, Gage  encamped  the  59th  regiment  on  Boston 
Neck,  and  employed  (be  soldiers  in  intrenching  mid 
fortifying  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  belligerent  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  were  encouraged,  by  learning  how  the 

1  Holme*'  Ataolt,  u.  191.  Latter  of  G»g«  to  Lord  Dart- 
mouth. 
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rumor  of  their  being  cannonaded  had  been  re- 
ceived in  the  General  Congress,  and  by  assur- 
ances from  all  parts  that  lite  cause  of  Boston 
would  be  made  the  common  cause  of  America. 
"  It  is  surprising,"  writes  General  Gage,  *  that 
bo  many  of  the  other  provinces  interest  themselves 
so  much  in  this.  They  have  some  warn)  friends 
in  New  York,  nod  I  learn  that  tbe  people  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  are  as  mad  as  they 
are  here."1 

The  commissions  were  arrived  for  those  civil 
officers  appointed  by  the  crown  under  the  new 
modifications  of  the  charier:  many,  however, were 
afraid  lo  accept  of  them.  Those  wbo  did  soon 
resigned,  finding  it  impossible  to  withstand  the 
odium  of  the  people.  Tbe  civil  government 
throughout  the  province  became  obstructed  in  all 
its  operations.  It  was  enough  for  a  man  lo  be 
supposed  of  ihe  governmental  party  to  incur  the 
popular  ill-will. 

Among  other  portentous  signs,  war-hawks  be- 
gan to  appear  above  the  horizon.  Mrs.  Cushtng, 
wife  to  a  member  of  Congress,  writes  to  her  hus- 
band, "  Two  of  the  greatest  military  characters 
of  the  day  are  visiting  this  distressed  town. 
General  Charles  Lee.  who  has  served  in  Poland, 
and  Colonel  Israel  Putnam,  whose  bravery  and 
character  need  no  description."  As  these  two 
men  will  take  a  prominent  part  in  coming  events, 
we  pause  lo  give  a  word  or  two  concerning 
them. 

Israel  Putnam  was  a  soldier  of  native  growth ; 
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one  of  the  military  productions  of  llie  French 
war  j  seasoned  and  proved  in  frontier  campaign- 
ing. He  had  served  at  Louisburg,  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  and  Crown  Point;  had  signalized  him- 
self in  Indian  warfare ;  been  captured  by  the  sav- 
ages, tied  to  a  stake  to  be  tortured  and  burnt, 
and  had  ordy  been  rescued  by  the  interference,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  of  a  French  partisan  of  the  In- 

Since  the  peace,  he  had  returned  to  agricul- 
tural life,  and  was  now  a  farmer  at  Pomfret,  in 
Connecticut,  where  the  scars  of  his  wounds  and 
the  tales  of  his  exploits  rendered  him  n  hero  in 
popular  estimation.  The  war  spirit  yet  burned 
within  him.  He  was  now  chairman  of  a  coramil- 
tee  of  vigilance,  and  had  come  to  Boston  in  dis- 
charge of  his   political  aud  semi -belligerent  func- 

General  Charles  Lee  was  a  military  man  of  a 
different  stamp ;  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  a 
highly  cultivated  production  of  Euroj>ean  war- 
fare.  He  was  the  son  of  a  British  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel John  Lee,  of  the  dragoons,  who 
married  (lie  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Banbury, 
BarL,  and  afterwards  rose  to  be  a  general.  Lee 
was  horn  in  1731,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  cradled  in  the  army,  for  he  received  a  com- 
mission by  the  time  he  was  eleven  years  of  age. 
He  had  an  irregular  education  ;  part  of  the  time 
in  England,  part  on  the  continent,  and  must  have 
scrambled  bis  way  into  knowledge  ;  yet  by  aptness, 
diligence,  and  ambition,  he  had  acquired  a  consider- 
able   portion,  being  a  Greek  and  Latin  scholar, 
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and  acquainted  with  modern  languages.  The  art 
of  war  was  his  especial  study  from  his  boyhood, 
and  he  had  curly  opportunities  of  practical  ex- 
perience. At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  com- 
manded a  eoiiijiuriy  "(  grenadiers  in  the  41th  reg- 
iment, and  served  in  the  French  war  in  America, 
where  he  was  brought  into  military  companion* 
ship  with  Sir  Willinm  Johnson's  Mohawk  warrior?, 
whom  he  used  to  extol  for  their  manly  beauty, 
their  dress,  their  graceful  carriage  and  good  breed- 
ing. In  fact,  he  rendered  himself  so  much  of  a 
favorite  among  litem,  that  they  admitted  him  to 
smoke  in  their  councils,  and  adopted  him  into  the 
tribe  of  the  Bear,  giving  him  an  Indian  name, 
signifying  "  Boiling  Water." 

At  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga,  where  Aber- 
crombie  was  defeated,  he  was  shot  through  the 
body,  while  leading  his  men  against  the  French 
breastworks.  In  the  next  campaign,  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  siege  of  Fort  Niagara,  where  General 
Prideaux  fel!,  and  where  Sir  William  Johnson, 
with  his  British  troops  and  Mohawk  warriors, 
eventually  won  the  fortress.  Lee  had,  proliably, 
an  opportunity  on  this  occasion  of  fighting  side  by 
side  with  some  of  his  adopted  brethren  of  the 
Bear  tribe,  as  we  are  told  he  was  much  exposed 
during  the  engagement  with  the  French  and  In- 
dians, and  that  two  balls  grazed  bis  hair.  A 
military  errand,  afterwards,  took  him  across  Lake 
Erie,  and  down  the  northern  branch  of  the  Ohio 
to  Fort  Duquesue,  and  thence  by  a  long  march 
of  seven  hundred  miles  to  Crown  Point,  where 
be  joined   General  Amherst.     In  1760,  be  waa 
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among  the  forces  which  followed  that  general 
from  Lake  Ontario  down  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  and 
vat  present  at  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  which 
completed  the  conquest  of  Canada. 

In  1762,  he  bore  a  colonel's  commission,  and 
served  under  Brigadier-general  Bnrgoyne  in  Por- 
tugal, where  he  was  intrusted  with  an  enterprise 
against  a  Spanish  post  at  the  old  Moorish  castle 
of  Villa  Velha,  on  (he  hunks  of  the  Tagus.  He 
forded  the  river  in  the  night,  pushed  his  way 
through  mountain  passes,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  rushed  with  his  grenadiers  into  the 
enemy's  camp  bsfetft  daylight,  where  everything 
was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  assisted 
by  a  charge  of  dragoons.  The  war  over,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  ben  ring  testimonials  of  bravery 
and  good  conduct  from  his  commander-in-chief,  the 
Count  do  la  Lippe,  and  from  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal.1 

Wielding  the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword,  Lee 
undertook  to  write  on  questions  of  colonial  policy, 
relative  to  Pontiac*s  war,  in  which  he  took  the 
opposition  side.  This  lost  him  the  favor  of  the 
ministry,  and    with  it    all    hope  of  further  pro- 


He  now  determined  to  offer  his 
Poland,  supposed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  war. 
Recommendations  from  his  old  commander,  the 
Count  de  la  Lippe,  procured  him  access  to  some 
of  the  continental  courts.  He  was  well  received 
by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  had  several  con- 
Also,  Me  mart  of 


oo  our  pillow*." 

By  w»t  of  relieving  hi*  reMleMncoB,  Lee,  at 
lie  Mggeation  of  the  king,  set  off  to  accompany 
ibe  I'olbh  MMbawiior  to  Constantinople.  The 
latter  travelled  too  alow  for  him ;  so  be  dashed 
ahead  when  oo  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  wiih  an 
escort  of  the  grand  seignior's  treasure  |  came  near 
perishing  with  cold  and  hunger  among  the  Bul- 
gnriiiii  mountains,  and  after  his  arrival  at  the 
Turkish  capital,  ran  a  risk  of  being  buried  under 
the  inn.-  of  In-  1 1 ■ . 1 1 ■■  j ■  in  an  earthquake. 

Lale  in  the  same  year  (1766),  he  was  again  in 
England,  an  applicant  for  military  appointment, 
bearing  a  letter  from  King  Stanislaus  to  King 
George.  His  meddling  pen  i*  supposed  Again  to 
have  marred  his  fortunes,  having  indulged  in  sar- 
castic comments  on  the  military  character  of 
General  XowMbcnd  and  Lord  George  SackviUe. 
'•  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,"  said  a  friend  to  him, 
■  that  you    find  the  door  shut  against  you  by  a 
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person  who  has  such  unbounded  credit,  as  yon 
have  over  ion  1'ivi-ly  indulged  in  a  liberty  of  de- 
I'hiiuiin^.  which  nijinv  iijviiliniig  persons  bare  not 
failed  to  inform  him  of.  The  principle  on  which 
you  thus  freely  apeak  your  mind,  is  honest  and 
patriotic,  but  not  politic." 

The  disappointments  which  Lee  met  with  dur- 
ing a  residence  of  two  years  in  England,  and  a 
protracted  attendance  on  people  in  power,  rankled 
in  his  bosom,  and  embittered  liis  suljM!i|iient  resent- 
ment against  the  king  and  his  ministers. 

In  1798,  he  was  again  on  his  way  to  Poland, 
with  the  design  of  performing  a  campaign  in  the 
Russian  service.  "  I  flatter  myself,"  said  he, 
"  that  a  little  more  practice  will  make  me  a  good 
soldier.  If  not,  it  will  serve  to  talk  over  my 
kitchen  fire  in  my  old  age,  which  will  soou  come 
Upon  us  all." 

He  now  looked  forward  lo  spirited  service. 
"I  am  to  have  a  command  of  Cossacks  and  Wal- 
lacks,"  writes  he,  "  a  kind  of  people  I  have  a 
good  opinion  of.  I  am  determined  not  to  serve 
in    the    line.     One  might  as  well  be  a    church- 

The  friendship  of  King  Stanislaus  continued. 
"  He  treats  me  more  like  a  brother  than  a  patron," 
aaid  Lee.  In  1769,  the  latter  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  the  Polish  army,  and 
left  Warsaw  to  join  the  Russian  force,  which  waa 
crossing  the  Dniester  and  advancing  into  Moldavia. 
He  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  a  severe  action 
between  the  Russians  and  Turks,  in  which  the 
Cossacks  and  hussars  were  terribly  cut  up  by  the 
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ity  to  see  a  people 


.  singul, 


lar  circumstance* ; 


i  ambition  lo  be  acquainted 
with  some  of  their  leading  men  :  with  them  only 
J  associated  during  my  slay  in  Boston.  Our  in- 
genious gentlemen  in  the  camp,  therefore,  very 
uaturally  concluded  my  design  was  to  put  my- 
self at  their  head," 

To  resume  the  course  of  events  at  Boston- 
Gage  on  the  1st  of  September,  before  this  popu- 
lar agitation,  had  issued  writs  for  an  election  of 
an  Assembly  to  meet  at  Salem  in  October  ;  see- 
ing, however,  the  irritated  state  of  the  public 
mind,  lie  now  countermanded  the  same  by  proc- 
lamation. The  people,  disregarding  the  counter- 
mand, carried  the  election,  and  ninety  of  the  new 
members  thus  elected  met  at  the  appointed  time. 
They  waited  a  whole  day  for  the  governor  to  at- 
tend, administer  the  oaths,  and  open  the  session  . 
but  as  lie  did  not  make  his  appearance,  tliey  voted 
themselves  a  provincial  Congress,  and  chose  for 
president  of  it  John  Hancock  —  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  popular,  and  of  somewhat  showy  talents, 
and  ardent  patriotism  ;  and  eminent  from  his  social 

This  self-constituted  body  adjourned  to  Con- 
cord, about  twenty  miles  from  Boston,  quietly 
assumed  supreme  authority,  and  issued  a  remon- 
strance to  the  governor,  virtually  calling  him  to 
accouut  for  his  military  operations  in  fortifying 
Boston  Neck,  aud  collecting  warlike  stores  about 
him,  thereby  alarming  the  fears  of  the  whole  prov- 
ing the  lives  and  property  of  the 
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General  Gnge,  overlooking  the  irregularity  of 
its  organization,  entered  into  explanations  with  the 
Assembly,  but  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  As  win- 
ter approached,  lie  found  his  situation  more  and 
more  critical.  Boston  was  the  only  place  in 
Munich n  setts  that  now  contained  British  forces, 
and  it  had  become  the  refuge  of  all  the  "tori**" 
of  the  province  ;  that  is  to  soy,  of  all  those  de- 
voted to  the  British  government.  There  was 
animosity  between  them  and  the  principal  inhab- 
itants, among  whom  revolutionary  principles  pre- 
vailed. The  town  itself,  almost  insulated  by  na- 
ture, and  surrounded  by  a  hostile  country,  was 
like  a  place  besieged. 

The  provincial  Congress  conducted  its  atfairs 
with  the  order  and  system  so  formidable  to  Gen- 
eral Gage.  Having  adopted  a  plan  for  organiz- 
ing the  militia,  it  had  nominated  general  rjtlicers, 
two  of  whom,  Art  etnas  Ward  and  Seth  Pomeroy, 
had  accepted. 

The  executive  powers  were  vested  in  a  com- 
mittee of  safety.  This  was  to  determine  when 
the  services  of  the  mililht  were  necessary;  was  to 
call  than  forth;  to  nominate  their  officers  to  the 
Congress;  to  commission  them,  and  direct  (he 
operations  of  the  army.  Another  committee  was 
appointed  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  forces  when 
called  out  —  hence,  named  the  Committee  of  Sup- 


Under  such  auspices,  the  militia  went  on  arm- 
ing and  disciplining  itself  in  every  direelion. 
They  associated  themselves  in  large  bodies,  and 
engaged,  verbally  or  by  writing,  to  assemble  in 
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military  loue  its  in  former  days,  when  lie  look  his 
first  lessons  there  in  the  art  of  war.  He  had  his 
old  campaigning  associates  with  him  occasionally, 
Dr.  Craik  and  Captain  Uugh  Metes',  to  talk  of 
past  scenes  and  discuss  the  possibility  of  future 
service.  Mercer  was  already  bestirring  himself 
in  disciplining  the  militia  about  Fredericksburg, 
where  he  resided. 

Two  occasional  and  important  guests  at  Mount 
Vernon,  in  this  momentous  crisis,  were  General 
Charles  Lee,  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  and 
Major  Horatio  Gates.  As  the  latter  is  destined 
to  occupy  an  important  page  iti  this  memoir,  we 
will  give  a  lew  particulars,  concerning  him.  He 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  the  sou  of  a  captain 
in  the  British  army.  Horace  Walpole,  whose 
Christian  name  he  bore,  speaks  of  him  in  one  of 
hts  letters  as  his  godson,  though  some  have  insin- 
uated that  he  stood  in  filial  relationship  of  a  less 
sanctified  character.  He  had  received  a  liberal 
education,  and,  when  hut  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
had  served  as  a  volunteer  under  General  Edward 
Ciii'iiividlis,  Governor  of  Halifax.  He  was  after- 
wards captain  of  a  New  York  independent  com- 
pany, with  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  he 
marched  in  the  campaign  of  Braddock,  in  which 
he  was  severely  wounded.  For  two  or  three 
Hih*e<juint  years  he  was  with  his  company  in  the 
western  part  of  the  province  of  New  York,  receiv- 
ing the  appointment  of  brigade  major.  He  ac- 
companied General  Monckton  as  aide-de-camp  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  gained  credit  at  the  capture 
of  Martiuico.     Being  dispatched  to  London  with 
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tidns*  of  tie  riciory .  be  was  Km  tried  by  the 
^iMaal  of  Major  »  ■  re-isaml  of  fiat  ;  and 
afterward*,  an  a  spend  mark  of  nml  firrnr,  i 
■aajiiiily   ia   the    Royal   / 


Thae  sereral 
year*  were  paased.  partly  with  hie  ninuly  in   re- 
t,  partly  in    London,  paying  coort  to  pal- 


no  fikeihSood  of  mom,  mm!  tMTtnaj  «nU  hat 
M— aMaiun  and  half-pay.  he  emigrated  to  Vir- 
ginia m  1 1 72,  a  disappointed  nao  ;  pnrrAesed  en 
eataie  ia  Berkeley  County,  beyond  the  Bine  Ridge ; 
eepoaeed  taw  popular  came,  and  rmwel  bat  okl 
eaajpaigaine;  acq.ni 


•trong  degree  of  jelf-approbat ion.      A  long  enoras 
of  solicitation,  haunting  public  officw  and  ante- 


bim,  it  ia  said,  bow  to  wheedle  and  flatter,  and  ae- 
oomiDodaie  himself  to  the  homors  of  others,  so  aa 
to  be  the  boon  companion  of  gentlemen,  and  "  haaV 
fellow  well  met "  with  the  vulgar. 

Lee,  who  was  an  old  friend  and   former  asso- 
ciate in  arms,  had  recendy  been  indaced  by  htm  to 
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purchase  an  estate  in  hi*  neighborhood  in  Berke- 
ley County,  with  :i  view  to  making  it  his  abode, 
having  a  modern te  competency,  a  claim  to  land  on 
the  Ohio,  and  the  half-pay  of  a  British  colonel. 
Both  of  these  olneers,  disappointed  in  the  British 
service,  looked  forward,  probably,  to  greater  suc- 
cess in  the  patriot  cause. 

Lee  had  been  at  Philadelphia  since  his  visit  to 
Boston,  and  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  leading  members  of  Congress  during  the  ses- 
sion. He  was  evidently  cultivating  an  intimacy 
with  every  one  likely  to  have  influence  in  the  ap- 
proaching struggle. 

To  Washington  the  visits  of  these  gentlemen 
were  extremely  welcome  at  this  juueture,  from 
their  military  knowlege  and  experience,  especially 
as  much  of  it  had  been  acquired  in  America,  in 
the  same  kind  of  warfare,  if  not  the  very  same 
campaigns  in  which  he  himself  had  mingled. 
Both  were  interested  in  the  popular  cause.  Lee 
was  full  of  plans  for  the  organization  and  disci- 
plining of  the  militia,  and  occasionally  accompa- 
nied Washington  in  his  attendance  on  provincial 
reviews.  He  was  subsequently  very  efficient  at 
Annapolis  in  promoting  and  superintending  the 
organization  of  the  Maryland  militia. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  visits  of  Lee  were 
as  interesting  to  Mrs.  Washington  as  to  the  gen- 
eral. He  was  whimsical,  eccentric,  and  at  times 
almost  rude;  negligent  also,  and  slovenly  in  per- 
son and  attire  ;  for  though  he  had  occasionally  as- 
sociated with  kings  and  princes,  he  had  also  cam- 
paigned with  Mohawks  and  Cossacks,  and  seems 
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WaMMfaa. 

3IIII.E  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  daily 
ling  strength  and  determination  in 
[  America,  a  strange  infatuation  reigned 
■  the  Britbh  councils.  While  tbe  wisdom  and 
eloquence  of  Chatham  were  exerted  in  Tain  in  be- 
half of  American  rights,  an  empty  t 
elevated  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  was  able  t 
t irate  the  attention  of  the  members,  and  influence 
their  Totes  by  gross  misrepresentations  of  the 
Americans  and  their  cause.  This  was  no  other 
than  Colonel  Grant,  the  same  shallow  soldier  who, 
exceeding  lib  instructions,  had  been  guilty  of  a 
foolhardy  bravado  before  the  walls  of  Fort  L\i- 
quesne,  which  brought  slaughter  and  defeat  npoa 
his  troops.  From  misleading  the  army,  he  was 
now  promoted  to  a  station  where  be  might  mis- 
lead the  councils  of  his  country.     We  are  tuld 
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cally;  "I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight!  An  ap- 
peal to  arms,  Hinl.  to  the  God  of  Hosts,  is  all  that 
is  left  its !  " 

Washington  joined  him  in  the  conviction,  and 
wns  one  of  a  committee  that  reported  a  plan  for 
carrying  those  measures  into  effect.  He  wan  not 
an  impulsive  man  to  raise  the  battle-cry,  hut  the 
executive  man  to  marshal  the  troops  into  the 
field,  and  carry  on  the  war. 

His  brother,  John  Augustine,  was  raising  and 
disciplining  an  independent  company;  Washing- 
ton offered  to  accept  the  command  of  it  should 
occarion  require  it  tu  Ik  drawn  out.  He  did  the 
same  with  respect  loan  independent  company  at 
Richmond.  "  It  is  my  full  intention,  if  needful," 
writes  he  to  his  brother,  "to  devote  my  life  and 
f'jrtune  to  the  caute." 1 

m  lo  John  A ii^u'i iri e.     Spark),  ii.  405. 
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now  resolved  to  deal  the  latter  a  crippling  blow. 
Tilts  whs  to  surprise  and  destroy  llieir  magazine 
of  military  stores  at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Boston.  It  wag  lo  be  effected  on  the  night 
of  the  18th  of  April,  by  a  force  detached  for  the 
purpose. 

Preparations  were  made  with  great  secrecy. 
Boats  for  the  transportation  of  the  troops  were 
launched,  and  moored  under  the  sterns  of  tlie 
men-of-war.  Grenadiers  wud  light  infantry  were 
relieved  from  duty,  and  held  in  readiness.  On 
the  18th,  officers  were  stationed  on  the  roads  lead* 
ing  from  Boston,  to  prevent  any  Intelligence  of 
the  expedition  unwind  into  the  country.  At  night 
orders  were  issued  by  General  Gage  that  no  per- 
son should  leave  the  town.  About  ten  o'clock, 
from  eight  to  nine  hundred  men,  grenadiers,  light 
infantry,  and  marines,  commanded  by  Lieutenant' 
colonel  Smith,  embarked  in  the  boats  at  the  foot 
of  Boston  Common,  and  crossed  to  Lecbmere 
Point,  in  Cambridge,  whence  they  were  to  march 
silently,  and  without  beat  of  drum,  to  the  place 
of  destination. 

The  measures  of  General  Gage  had  not  been 
shrouded  in  all  the  secrecy  he  imagined.  Mys- 
tery often  defeats  itself  by  the  suspicions  it 
awakens.  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety,  had  observed  the  preparatory 
disposition  of  the  boats  and  troops,  and  surmised 
some  sinister  intention.  He  sent  notice  of  these 
movements  to  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams, 
both  members  of  (he  provincial  Congress,  but  at 
that  time  privately  sojourning  with   a  friend  at 
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Lexington.  A  design  on  the  magazine  at  Con- 
cord was  suspected,  and  the  committee  of  safety 
ordered  that  the  cannon  collected  there  should  be 
secreted,  and  part  of  Ihe  stores  removed. 

On  the  night  of  the  184,  Dr.  Warren  sent  off 
two  messengers  by  different  routes  to  give  the 
alarm  that  the  king's  troops  were  actually  sally- 
ing forth.  The  messengers  got  out  of  Boston 
just  before  the  order  of  General  Gage  went  into 
effect,  to  prevent  any  one  from  leaving  the  town. 
About  the  same  time  a  lantern  was  hung  out  of 
an  upper  window  of  the  north  church,  in  the 
direction  of  Charlestown.  This  was  a  precon- 
certed signal  to  the  patriots  of  that  place,  who 
instantly  dispatched  swift  messengers  to  rouse  the 
country. 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Swift  set  out  on  his 
nocturnal  march  from  Lech  mere  Point  by  an  un- 
lYefpii'iilud  path  aero.-*  marshes,  where  at  limes 
the  troops  had  to  wade  through  water.  He  had 
proceeded  hut  a  few  miles  when  alarm  guns, 
booming  through  the  night  air,  and  the  clang  of 
village  bells,  showed  that  the  news  of  his  ap- 
proach was  travelling  before  him,  and  the  people 
were  rifling.  He  now  sent  back  to  General  Gage 
for  a  reinforcement,  while  Major  Pitcairn  was  de- 
tached with  six  companies  to  press  forward,  and 
secure  the  bridges  at  Concord. 

Pitcairn  advanced  rapidly,  capturing  every 
one  he  met,  or  overtook.  Within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  Lexington,,  however,  a  horseman  was  loo 
quick  on  the  spur  lor  him,  and  galloping  to  the 
village,  gave  the   alarm   that  the   redcoats   were 
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coming.  Drums  were  beaten;  guns  fired.  Bjr 
tbe  time  tint  Piteaim  entered  the  village,  about 
seventy  or  eighty  of  tbe  yeomanry,  in  military  ar- 
ray, were  mustered  on  tbe  green  near  tbe  church. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  **  constitutional  army," 
pledged  to  resist  by  force  auy  open  hostility  of 
British  troops.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  lookers  on,  armed  and  unarmed. 

The  sound  of  drum,  and  the  array  of  men  in 
arms,  indicated  a  hostile  determination.  Pitcairn 
halted  In-  men  within  a  abort  distance  of  the 
church,  and  ordered  them  to  prime  nml  load. 
They  then  advanced  at  doable  quick  time.  Tbe 
major,  riding  forward,  waved  Iris  sword,  and  or- 
dered the  rebels,  as  he  termed  them,  to  disperse. 
Other  of  the  officers  echoed  bis  words  as  they 
advanced:  "Disperse,  ye  villains!  Lay  down 
your  arms,  yc  rebels,  and  disperse ! "  The  orders 
were  disregarded.  A  scene  of  confusion  eusued, 
with  tiring  on  both  sides;  which  party  commenced 
it,  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  Pitcairn  always 
maintained  thai,  finding  the  militia  would  not 
disperse,  he  turned  to  order  bis  men  to  draw  oul, 
and  surround  Ibem,  when  he  saw  a  Sash  iu  tbe 
pan  from  die  gnu  of  a  countryman  posted  behind 
a  wall,  and  almost  instantly  the  report  of  two  or 
tbree  muskets.  These  he  supposed  to  be  from 
the  Americans,  as  his  horse  was  wounded,  as  was 
also  a  soldier  close  by  him.  His  troops  rushed 
on,  and  a  promiscuous  lire  took  place,  though,  as 
he  declared,  be  made  repeated  signals  with  his 
sword  lor  his  meu  to  forbear. 

Tbe  firing    of   the    Americans  was    Irregular, 
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Mill  without  much  effect ;  ttmt  of  the  British 
was  more  fatal.  Eight  of  the  patriots  were 
killed,  and  ten  wounded,  nnd  the  whole  put  to 
flight.  The  victors  formed  on  (he  common,  fired 
a  volley,  aod  gave  three  cheers  for  one  of  the 
moat  inglorious  and  disastrous  triumphs  ever 
achieved  by  British  amis. 

Colonel  Smith  soon  arrived  with  the  residue 
of  the  detachment,  and  they  nil  marched  on  to- 
wards Concord,  about  six  miles  distant. 

The  alarm  had  readied  that  place  in  the  dead 
hour  of  tlie  prei'uling  night.  The  church  hell 
roused  the  inhabit atii  s.  They  gathered  together 
in  anxious  consultation.  The  militia  and  min- 
ute men  seized  their  arms,  and  repaired  to  the 
parade  ground,  near  the  church.  Here  they 
were  subsequently  joined  by  armed  yeomanry 
from  Lincoln,  aud  elsewhere.  Exertions  were 
now  made  to  remove  and  conceal  the  military 
stores,  A  scout,  who  had  been  sent  out  fur  in- 
telligence, brought  word  that  the  British  had  fired 
upon  the  people  at  Lexington,  utid  were  advan- 
cing upon  Concord.  There  was  great  excilement 
and  indignation.  Part  of  the  militiu  marched 
down  the  Lexington  road  to  meet  them,  but  re- 
turned, reporting  (heir  force  to  be  three  limes 
that  of  the  Americans.  The  whole  of  the  militia 
now  retired  to  an  eminence  about  a  mile  from 
the  centre  of  the  town,  aud  formed  themselves 
into  two  battalions. 

About  seven  o'clock,  the  British  came  in  sight, 
advancing  with  quick  step,  their  arms  glittering 
in  die  morning  sun.     They  entered  iu  two  divis- 
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retreat,  the  Americans  began  the  work  of  sore 
and  galling  retaliation.  Along  the  open  road. 
the  former  were  harassed  incessantly  by  rustic 
marksmen,  who  took  deliberate  aim  from  behind 
trees,  or  over  stone  feuces.  Where  the  road 
passed  through  woods,  the  British  found  them- 
selves  between  two  fires,  dealt  by  unseen  foes,  the 
minute  men  having  posted  themselves  on  each  side 
among  the  bushes.  It  was  in  vain  they  threw  out 
flankers,  and  endeavored  to  dislodge  their  assail- 
ants; each  pause  gave  time  for  other  pursuers  to 
come  witbiu  reach,  and  open  attacks  from  different 
quarters.  For  several  miles  they  urged  their  way 
along  woody  defiles,  or  roads  skirted  with  fences 
and  stone  walls,  the  retreat  growing  more  and 
more  disastrous;  some  were  shot  down,  some  gave 
out  through  mere  exhaustion  ;  the  rest  hurried  on, 
without  stopping  to  aid  the  fatigued  or  wounded. 
Before  reaching  Lexington,  Colonel  Smith  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  in  the  leg,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  retreating  troops  was  becoming  ex- 
tremely critical,  when,  about  two  o'clock,  thf-y 
were  met  by  Lord  Percy,  with  a  brigade  of  one 
thousand  meD,  and  two  field-pieces.  His  lord- 
sliip  had  been  detached  from  Boston  aliout  nine 
o'clock  by  Geueral  Gage,  in  compliance  with 
Colonel  Smith's  urgent  call  for  a  reinforcement, 
and  had  marched  gaily  through  Roxhury  to  the 
tune  of  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  in  derision  of  the 
"  rebels."  He  now  found  the  latter  a  more  formid- 
able foe  than  he  had  anticipated.  Opening  his 
brigade  to  the  right  and  luft,  he  received  the  re- 
treating   troops   into     a  hollow   square;     where, 
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hii  field-piece*,  wbich  opened  a  vigorous  tire  ha 

Hitherto  the  provincial*,  being  hasty  levies, 
whboat  *  leader,  bad  acted  from  mdrridnal  im- 
pulse, without  much  concert ;  tat  now  General 
Heath  was  upon  the  ground.  He  was  one  of 
those  antnoriied  to  take  command  when  the 
minute  men  should  be  called  out.  That  ela't  rf 
combatants  promptly  obeyed  hit  orders,  and  be 
rallying    them,  and  bringing 


ternd  by  the  fire  of  the  field-pieces. 

Dr.  Warren,  alio,  arrived  on  horseback,  baring 
spurred  frost  Boston  on  receiving  news  of  the 
skirmishing.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  day, 
be  was  one  of  the  moat  active  ■tut  enVaent  men 
in  I  be  field.  Ilia  presence,  like  thai  of  General 
Heath,  regulated  the  infuriated  ardor  of  the  mili- 
tia, and  brought  it  into  system. 

Lord  Percy,  having  allowed  the  troops  a 
abort  interval  for  repose  and  refreshment,  contin- 
ued the.  retreat  toward  Boston.  As  toon  as  he 
got  under  march,  the  galling  assault  by  the  pur- 
suing yeomanry  was  recommenced  in  flank  and 
rear.  The  British  soldiery,  imbued  in  turn, 
acted  as  if  in  an  enemy's  country.  Houses  and 
■bona  were  burnt  down  in  Lexington ;  private 
dwellings  along  the  road  were  plundered,  and 
their    inhabitants    maltreated.     In  c 
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mi  unoffending  invalid  was  wantonly  *I*in  n  In 
own  house.  All  this  increased  the  exasperation 
of  the  yeomanry.  There  was  occasional  iharp 
skirmishing,  with  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  bat  m 


troops  were  galled  at  every  step. 
liecame  more  and  more  impeded  by  the  amber 
of  their  wounded.  Lord  Percy  narrowly  eaenpea' 
death  from  a  musket-bail,  whii  (track  off  a  bat- 
ton  of  his  waistcoat.  One  of  hi*  ottVern  re- 
mained behind  wounded  hi  WeM  Cambridge. 
His  ammunition  was  failing  m  be  .afprnndanl 
Charkstown.  The  provincial*  pressed  anna  hh* 
in  rear,  others  were  advancing  from  Roxbary. 
Dorchester,  and  Milton ;  Colonel  Pickering,  with 
the  Eiuex  militia,  seven  bnndred  strong,  wan  at 
hand  ;  there  was  danger  of  being  intercepted  in 
the  retreat  to  Charleslown.  The  firM-pieee* 
were  again  brought  into  play,  to  chtefc  the  nrdor 
of  the  pursuit ;  hot  they  were  no  longer  object! 
of  terror.  The  sharpest  firing  of  the  provincial* 
was  near  Prospect  Hut,  as  the  harassed  eoenry 
hurried  along  the  Chariestown  road,  eager  In 
reach  the  Neck,  and  get  nnder  corcr  of  their 
ships.  The  pursuit  terminated  a  little  after  ann- 
uel, at  Charles  town  Common,  wb*rc  General 
Heath  brought  the  minute  men  to  a  nail.  Within 
half  au  hour  more,  a  powerful  body  of  men, 
from  Marhlehead  and  Salem,  came  op  ■»  yJm  in 
the  chase.  "  If  the  retreat,"  write.  V 
"had  not  been  as  precipitate  a*  it  wna,— 
God  knows  it  could  not  well  have  been  raw 
—  the  ministerial  troop*  moat  h 
or  been  totally  cut  off." 


can  ran  the  i!mm,  will  dunk  bianaelf  i 
believe  me.    Any  two  repnwnu  hen  « 
rfccinwti-H.  if  the*  did  nt  neat 
whole  fen*  of  the  ¥*— 11  liMim  i 


Eogliah  M  pay  the  penalty  of  ihu*  ■ 
the  *pirit  they  were  pttteohiiag  I 

In  th«  menaueabte  affair,  the  BriDah  low  wm 
•rvwitj-Oirw  killed,  one  hundred  ud  jftnuj-lUr 
wounded,  md  twenty-**  naanng.  Am»c  the 
•bin  were  eighteen  officer*.  The  lee*  «f  the 
American*  *m  forty -nine  kilted,  thirty-ante 
wownded,  tod  Are  mawine;.  Thai  *na  ibe  ttnC 
Mood  ahed  in  the  revoioliotwry  straggle;  a  mere 
drop   in   amount,   bat  *  deiage  in  iu  effect*, — 


Country. 

The  cry  of  blood  from  the  field  of  L 
went  through   the    Iwid.     None  felt  the    ■ 
more  than  the  old  soldier*  of  the    French  war. 

li    NMd  .Mm   Stark,  of   New   Hampshire  —  a 
lfii|ij»T  iiml  hunter  in  hi*  youth,  n    veteran  in  la- 
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dian  warfare,  a  campaigner  under  Abercrombie 
and  Amherst,  now  [be  military  oracle  of  a  rustic 
neighborhood.  Within  ten  minutes  after  receiving 
the  alarm,  he  was  spurring  towards  the  sea-coast, 
and  on  the  way  stirring  up  the  volunteers  of  the 
Massiiitiiisclls  borders,  10  assemble  forthwith  at 
Bedford,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

Equally  alert  was  his  old  comrnde  in  frontier 
exploits.  Colonel  Israel  Putnam.  A  man  on 
horseback,  with  a  drum,  pussed  through  his  neigh- 
borhood in  Connecticut,  proclaiming  British  vio- 
lence at  Lexington.  Putnam  was  in  the  lield 
ploughing,  assisted  by  his  son.  In  an  instant  the 
team  was  unyoked,  the  plough  left  in  the  fur- 
row, the  lad  seut  home  to  give  word  of  his 
father's  departure,  and  Putnam,  on  horseback,  in 
his  working  garb,  urging  with  all  speed  to  the 
camp.  Such  was  the  spirit  aroused  throughout 
the  country.  The  sturdy  yeomanry,  from  nil  parts, 
were  hastening  toward  Boston  with  such  weapons 
as  were  at  hand ;  and  happy  was  he  who  could 
command  a  rusty  fowling-piece  and  a  powder- 
horn. 

The  news  reached  Virginia  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment Lord,  DiiTimore.  obeying  a  generul  order 
issued  by  the  ministry  la  all  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors, had  seized  upon  the  military  munitions  of 
the  province.  Here  was  a  similar  measure  to 
that  of  Gage.  The  cry  went  forth  that  the  sub- 
juESlirm  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  attempted.  All 
Virginia  was  in  combustion.  The  standard  of 
liberty  was  reared  in  every  oounly  ;  there  was  a 
general  cry  to  arms.     Washington  was  looked  to, 
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from  various  quarter?,  to  take 
old  comrade  in  arms,  Hugh  Mercer,  was  about 
marching  down  to  Williamsburg  al  the  bead  of 
a  body  of  resolute  men,  seven  hundred  strong, 
entitled  '■  Tba  friends  of  constitutional  liberty 
and  America,"  whom  be  had  organized  and  drilled 
in  Frederick-burg,  and  nothing  but  a  timely  con- 
cession of  Lord  Dunroore,  with  respect  to  some 
powder  which  he  had  seized,  prevented  his  being 
beset  in  his  palace. 

Before  Hugh  Mercer  and  the  Friends  of  Lib- 
erty di-nbiinded  themselves,  they  exchanged  a  mu- 
tual pledge  to  reassemble  at  a  moment's  warning, 
whenever  called  on  to  defend  the  liberty  and  rights 
of  this  or  any  other  sister  colony. 

Washington  was  at  Mount  Vernon,  preparing 
to  set  out  for  Philadelphia  as  a  delegate  to  the 
second  Congress,  when  he  received  tidings  of  the 
affair  at  Lexington.  Bryan  Fairfax  and  Major 
Horatio  Gates  were  his  guests  at  the  time.  They 
nil  regarded  the  event  as  decisive  in  it?  conse- 
quences ;  but  they  regarded  it  with  different  feel- 
ings. The  worthy  and  gentle-spirited  Fairfax 
deplored  it  deeply.  He  foresaw  that  it  must 
break  up  all  his  pleasant  relations  in  life  :  array- 
ing iiis  dearest  friends  against  the  government  to 
which,  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  its  policy, 
he  was  loyally  attached  and  resolved  to  adhere. 

Gates,  on  the  contrary,  viewed  it  with  the  eye 
of  a  soldier  and  a  place-hunter — hitherto  disap- 
pointed in  both  capacities.  This  event  promised 
to  open  a  new  avenue  to  importance  and  command, 
and  he  determined  to  enter  upon  it. 
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"Washington's  feelings  were  of  a  mingled  nature. 
They  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  lo  his  friend 
and  neighbor,  George  Wiilhim  Fairfax,  then  in 
England,  in  which  he  lays  [he  blame  of  this  "de- 
plorable affair"  on  the  ministry  and  their  military 
agents;  and  concludes  with  the  following  words, 
in  which  the  yearning?  of  the  patriot  give  affec- 
ting solemnity  lo  the  implied  resolve  of  the  soldier : 
"  Unhappy  it  is  to  reflect  that  a  brother's  sword 
has  been  sheathed  in  a  brother's  breast ;  and  that 
the  once  happy  and  peaceful  plains  of  America 
are  to  be  eilher  drenched  with  blood  or  inhabited 
by  slaves.  Sad  alternative  !  But  can  a  virluoua 
M  /d.'sihiU  in  his  chnieeV 
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CHAPTER    XXXVHL 

Troopnin  the  East  —  Camp  at  Boston.- 


eral  Artemas  Ward. 
New  EbapaHn  timiu.  —  Ethan  Allen  nd  the  G**«a 
M<>uiilain  Bors.  —Benedict  A  mold.  —  Affair  of  Tkonde- 
rogi  ant!  Crown  Point.  —  A  Huh  at  St.  JoW*. 

(T  tin:  eastward,  the  march  of  the  Revolu- 

i    went    od   with   accelerated   speed. 

|  Thirty  itinnnwrl  men  had  been  deemed 

ii"v.wut  I'm  ill"  il'H'us-'  of  :li"  country.  Tire 
provincial  Congress  of  l&MMta sells  resolved  to 
raise  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred,  hb  its  quota. 
Circular  loiters,  also,  were  issued  by  the  commit- 
tee of  safety,  urging  the  towns  to  enlist  troops 
with  all  spued,  and  calling  for  military  aid  from 
iIm-  other  New  England  provinces. 

Their  appeals  wore  promptly  answered.  Bodies 
of  militia,  and  parlies  of  volunteers  from  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  lias- 
toned  to  join   the   minute   men   of  Massachusetts 

in  forming  ■  amp  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
tan.  Willi  the  troops  of  Connecticut,  came  Israel 
] 'ut nam,  having  recently  raised  a  regiment  in 
that  province,  and  received  from  its  Assembly 
the  otmiinWon  of  brigadier-general  Some  of 
his  old  ciiiniiiii-s  in  French  and  Indian  warfare, 
had   hastened   to  join  his   standard.      Such   were 
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two  of  his  captains,  Darken  and  Knowllott.  The 
latter,  who  was  his  especial  favorite,  hail  ftiught 
by  his  side  when  a  mere  boy. 

The  command  of  the  camp  was  given  to  Gen- 
eral Artemas  Ward,  already  mentioned.  He  was 
a  native  of  Shrewsbury  in  Massachusetts,  and  u 
veteran  of  the  seven  year's  war  —  having  served 
as  lieutenant-colonel  under  Abercrombie.  Ho 
had,  likewise,  been  a  member  of  the  legislative 
bodies,  and  liad  recently  been  made,  by  the  pro- 
vincial Congress  of  Massachusetts,  commander-in- 
chief  of  its  forces. 

As  affairs  were  now  drawing  to  a  crisis,  and 
war  was  considered  inevitable,  some  bold  spirits 
In  Connecticut  conceived  a  project  for  the  ont*et. 
This  was  the  surprts.it  of  the  old  forts  of  Ticou- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point,  already  famous  in  tlie 
French  war. ,  Their  situation  on  Luke  ( 'bam- 
plain  gave  them  the  command  of  the  DM 
to  Canada  ;  so  that  the  possession  of  them  would 
be  all-important  in  case  'of  hostilities.  They 
were  feebly  garrisoned  and  negligently  guarded, 
and  abundantly  furnished  with  artillery  and  mili- 
tary stores,  so  much  needed  by  the  patriot  army, 

This  scheme  was  set  on  foot  in  the  purlieus, 
as  it  were,  of  the  provincial  Legislature  of  Con- 
necticut then  in  session.  It  was  not  openly 
sanctioned  by  that  body,  hot  secretly  favored,  and 
money  lent  from  the  treasury  to  those  «->gfwt 
in  it.  A  committee  was  appointed,  also,  Ut  ac- 
company  them  to  the  frontier,  aid  them  in  raising 
troop*,  and  exercise  otar  them  a  atgWtfi  of  Riper- 
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Sixteen  i 
n  greater  number 


-e  thus  enlisted  in  Connecticut, 
a  Massachusetts,  but  the  great' 
i  of  force,  was  from  what  was  called 
die  "  New  Hampshire  Grants."  This  WM  a  rc- 
gioo  having  the  Connecticut  River  on  ooa  rid*, 
aud  Lake  Chnmplain  and  the  Hudson  River  ou 
the  other  —  being,  in  fact,  the  country  forming 
the  present  State  of  Vermont.  It  hail  long  been 
a  disputed  territory,  claimed  by  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire.  George  II.  had  decided  iu  £»- 
vor  of  New  York ;  but  the  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  lutil  made  grants  of  between  one  and 
two  hundred  townships  in  it,  whence  it  had  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants. 
The  settlers  on  those,  grants  resisted  the  attempts 
of  New  York  to  eject  them,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  an  association,  called  "  The  Green 
Mountain  Boys."  Resolute,  strong-handed  fel- 
lows they  were,  with  Ethan  Allen  at  their  head, 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  but  brought  up  among 
the  Green  Mountains.  He  and  bis  lieutenants 
Seth  Warner  and  Remember  Baker,  were  out- 
lawed by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  and  re- 
wards offered  for  their  apprehension.  They  tnd 
their  associates  armed  themselves,  set  New  York 
at  defiance,  and  swore  (bey  would  be  the  death 
of  any  one  who  should  attempt  their  arrest. 

Thus  Ethan  Allen  was  becoming  a  kind  of 
Robin  Hood  among  the  mountains,  when  the 
present  crisis  changed  the  relative  position  of 
things  as  if  by  magic.  Boundary  fcuds  were, 
forgotten  amid  the  great  questions  of  colonial 
rights.     Ethan  Allen  at  once  stepped  forward,  a 
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patriot,  and  volunteered  with  his  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys  to  serve  in  the  popular  muse.  He 
was  well  fitted  for  the  enterprise  in  question,  by 
his  experience  as  a  frontier  champion,  his  robust- 
ness of  mind  and  body,  and  his  fearless  spirit. 
He  had  a  kind  of  rough  eloquence,  also,  that  was 
very  effective  with  his  followers.  "  His  style," 
Bays  one,  who  knew  him  personally,  °  was  a  sin- 
gular compound  of  local  barbarisms.  Scriptural 
phrases,  and  oriental  wilduess  ;  and  though  nn- 
classic,  and  souK-linK'*  ungrammaticiil,  was  highly 
animated  azid  forcible."  Washington,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  says  there  was  ''an  original  something 
iu  him  which  commanded  admiration." 

Thus  reinforced,  the  party,  now  two  hundred 
and  seventy  strung,  pushed  forward  to  Castleton, 
a  place  within  a  few  miles  of  the  head  of  Lake 
Chatnphiin.  Here  a  council  of  war  was  held  on 
the  2d  of  May.  Ethan  Allen  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  expedition,  with  James  Eastnn  Hnd 
Seth  Warner  as  second  and  third  in  command. 
Detachments  were  sent  off  to  Skene sbo rough 
(now  Whitehall),  and  another  place  on  the  lake, 
with  orders  to  seize  all  the  boats  they  could  rind 
and  bring  them  to  Shoreham,  opposite  Tieonde- 
roga,  whither  Allen  prepared  to  proceed  with  the 
main  body. 

At  this  juncture,  another  adventurous  spirit  ar- 
rived at  Castleton.  This  was  Benedict  Arnold, 
since  so  sadly  renowned.  He,  too,  had  conceived 
the  project  of  surprising  Tieotideruga  and  Crown 
Point ;  or,  perhaps,  bad  caught  the  idea  from  its 
first  agitators  in  Connecticut  —  in  the  militia  of 


u»iu«  «f  -dnty,  he 
■aw  aapirad  to  the  faprcae  m—n  t  Hk 
duo*  were  dMregarded  by  ike  Greea  MiniaTaaa 
Boy.;  they  would  fallow  bo  leader  bat  Echaat 
Alts.  A*  they  &>ra*d  tic  majorat  'J  the  jwrty. 
Arnold  m  fun  to  aeqwieaoe,  ud  terrc  m  a  *ol> 
dumt,  ■  i  th  the  tank,  bat  not  the  i  mm  Mil  «f 


The  party  amicd  at  Sbnreham,  oppmrtf  Tiecct- 
deroga.  on  the  night  of  the  ?lh  of  May.  The 
I  an  qwsKt  of  bc*L>  hod  failed  to 
airite.  There  were  a  few  boati  at  band,  with 
which  the  tranapMlatiao  was  commenced.  It  waa 
•low  work ;  the  night  wore  away ;  day  was  ■bowl 
to  break,  and  but  eighty-three  men,  with  Allen 
and  Arnold,  liad  crocaed.  Should  they  wail  fur 
the  residue,  day  would  dawn,  the  garrison  wake, 
and  their  enterprise   might   fail.     Allen  dtvn-  up 
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his  men,  addressed  them  in  bis  own  emphatic 
style,  aud  announced  his  intention  to  make  a  dash 
al  the  fort,  without  waiting  for  more  force.  "It 
is  a  desperate  attempt,"  said  lie,  "  and  I  ask  no 
man  to  go  against  his  will.  I  will  take  the  lead, 
end  be  the  first  to  advance.  You  that  are  willing 
to  follow,  poise  your  firelocks."  Not  a  firelock 
but  was  poised. 

They  mounted  the  hill  briskly,  but  in  silence, 
guided  by  a  boy  from  the  neighborhood.  The 
day  dawned  as  Allen  arrived  at  a  sally  port.  A 
sentry  pulled  trigger. on  him,  but  his  piece  missed 
fire.  He  retreated  through  a  covered  way.  Allen 
and  his  men  followed.  Another  sentry  thrust  at 
Easton  with  his  bayonet,  but  was  struck  down  by 
Allen,  and  begged  for  quarter.  It  was  granted 
on  condition  of  his  leading  the  way  instantly  to 
the  quarters  of  the  commandant,  Captain  Dela- 
place,  who  was  yet  iu  bed.  Being  arrived  there, 
Allen  thundered  at  the  door,  and  demanded  a 
surrender  of  the  fort.  By  this  time  his  followers 
had  formed  into  two  lines  on  the  parade-ground, 
and  given  three  hearty  cheers.  The  commandant 
appeared  at  his  door  half-dressed,  "  (lie  frightened 
face  of  his  pretty  wife  peering  over  his  shoulder." 
He  gazed  at  Allen  iu  bewildered  astonishment. 
"By  whose  authority  do  you  act?"  exclaimed 
he.  "  In  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and  the 
L'oiitinetital  Congress  '. "  replied  Allen,  with  a 
iluurisli  ill'  his  sword,  and  an  oath  which  we  do 
not  care  to  subjoin. 

There  was  no  disputing  the  point.  The  gar- 
rison, like  the  '"iiiiiiuN'iiT.  hud  been  startled  from 
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the  frontier  post  of  Canada.  The  schooner  was 
accordingly  armed  with  cannon  from  the  fori. 
Arnolil,  who  had  been  a  seaman  in  his  youth,  took 
the  command  of  her,  while  Allen  and  his  Green 
Mountain  Boys  embarked  in  the  bateaux. 

Arnold  outsailed  the  other  craft,  and  arriving 
at  St.  John's,  surprised  and  made  prisoners  of  a 
sergeant  and  twelve  men  ;  captured  a  king's  sloop 
of  seventy  tons,  with  two  brass  six-pounders  and 
seven  men ;  took  four  bateaux,  destroyed  several 
others,  and  then,  teaming  that  troops  were  on  the 
way  from  Montreal  and  Chamblee,  spread  alt  his 
sails  to  a  favoring  breeze,  and  swept  up  the  lake 
with  his  prizes  and  prisoners,  and  some  valuable 
stores,  which  he  had  secured. 

He  had  not  sailed  far  when  he  met  Ethan 
Allen  and  the  bateaux.  Salutes  were  exchanged  ; 
cannon  on  one  side,  musketry  on  the  other.  Allen 
boarded  the  sloop,  learnt  from  Arnold  the  partic- 
ulars of  his  success,  and  determined  to  push  on, 
take  possession  of  St,  John's  and  garrison  it  with 
one  hundred  of  bis  Green  Mountain  Boys.  Ho 
was  foiled  in  the  attempt  by  the  superior  force 
which  had  arrived  ;  so  he  returned  to  his  station  at 
Ticonderoga. 

Thus  a  partisan  band,  unpraciiced  in  the  art  of 
war,  had,  by  a  series  of  daring  exploits,  and  al- 
most without  the  loss  of  a  man,  won  for  the  pa- 
triots the  command  of  Lakes  George  and  Cham- 
plain,  and  thrown  open  the  great  highway  to 
Canada. 
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it.  of  Cnngms.  —  John  Hancock.  —  Prtihon  to 
the  King.  —  Federal  Union.  —  Military  Urnin.  —  Dt- 
bafr*  jilh.hiic  (he  Amiy. —  Question  a*  to  Commandcf-in- 
cbief.  —  Appoint in-nl  of  Washington.  —  Other  Appoint- 
ments.—  Leltets  <>f  1Y*aiuti£toii  to  his  Wife  and  Brutfier. 
—  t' reparations  fur  Departure. 

IlIK  second  General  Congress  assembled 
Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  May. 
I  Peyton  Randolph  was  again  elected  as 
president;  hut  being  obliged  to  return. and  occupy 
lib  place  as  Speaker  of  the  Virginia  A-wembly, 
John   Hancock  of  Massachusetts  was  elevated  to 

A  lingering  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  mother 
conittry,  struggling  with  the  growing  spirit  of 
self-government,  was  manifested  in  the  proceed- 
inpt  of  this  remarkable  body.  Many  of  those 
most  active  in  vindicating  colonial  rights,  and 
Wellington  among  the  number,  *till  indulged  the 
hope  of  an  eventual  reconciliation,  while  few 
entertained,  or,  at  leant  avowed,  the  idea  of  com- 
plete independence. 

A  second  "  humble  and  dutiful  "  petition  to  the 
king  wus  moved,  but  met  with  strong  opposition. 
John  AiIjliiis  condemned  it  as  au  imbecile  meas- 
ure, nictitated   to  embarrass   the  proceedings  of 
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Congress.  He  was  fur  prompt  and  vigorous  aclion. 
Others  members  concurred  with  him.  Indeed, 
the  measure  itself  seemed  but  a  mere  form,  in- 
tended to  reoiiKiik-  I  he  lialf'-sr-r  'upnliius  ;  for  sub- 
sequently, when  it  was  carried,  Congress,  in  face 
of  it,  went  on  to  assume  and  exercise  the  powers 
of  a  sovereign  authority.  A  federal  union  was 
formed,  leaving  to  each  colony  the  right  of  regu- 
lating ils  internal  affairs  according  to  its  own  iu- 
dividual  constitution,  but  vesting  in  Congress  the 
power  of  making  peace  or  war  j  of  entering  into 
treaties  and  alliances  ;  of  regulating  general  com- 
merce ;  in  a  word,  of  legislating  on  all  such  mat- 
ters as  regarded  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
whole  community. 

The  executive  power  was  to  be  vested  iu  a 
council  of  twelve,  chosen  by  Congress  from  among 
its  own  members,  and  to  hold  office  for  a  limited 
time.  Such  colonies  as  had  not  sent  delegates 
to  Congress,  might  yet  become  members  of  the 
confederacy  by  agreeing  to  its  conditions.  Georgia, 
which  had  hitherto  hesitated,  Boon  joined  the 
league,  which  thus  extended  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Florida. 

Congress  lost  no  time  in  exercising  their  feder- 
ated powers.  In  virtue  of  them,  they  ordered 
the  enlistment  of  troops,  the  const  met  ion  of  forts 
in  various  parts  of  the  colonies,  the  provision  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores;  while  to 
defray  the  expense  of  these,  and  other  measures, 
avowedly  of  self-dele  use,  they  authorized  the 
emission  of  notes  to  the  amount  of  three  millions 
of  dollars,  bearing  the  inscription  of  "  The  United 
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Colonies ; "  the  faith  of  the  confederacy  being 
pledged  for  their  redemption. 

A  retaliating  decree  was  parsed,  prohibiting  all 
supplies  of  provisions  to  the  British  fisheries;  And 
Another,  declaring  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  absolved  from  its  compact  with  the  crown, 
by  the  violation  of  its  charter;  and  recommend- 
ing it  to  form  an  interna!  government  for  itself. 

The  public  sense  of  Washington's  military  tal- 
cuts  and  experience  was  evinced  in  his  being 
chairman  of  all  the  committees  appointed  for  mil- 
itary affairs.  Most  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  army,  and  the  measures  for  defense,  mere 
devised  by  him. 

The  situation  of  the  New  England  army,  ac- 
tually besieging  Boston,  became  an  early  and  ab- 
sorbing  consideration.  It  was  without  munitions 
of  war,  without  arms,  clothing,  or  pay ;  in  fact, 
without  legislative  countenance  or  encouragement. 
Unless  sanctioned  and  assisted  by  Congress,  thi-re 
was  danger  of  its  dissolution.  If  dissolved,  how 
could  another  be  collected?  If  dissolved,  what 
would  there  he  to  prevent  the  British  from  sally- 
ing out  of  Boston,  and  spreading  desolation 
throughout  the  country? 

All  this  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
out  of  doors.  The  disposition  to  uphold  the  army 
was  general;  but  the  difficult  question  was,  who 
should  be  commander-in-chief?  Adam*,  in  his 
diary,  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  conflict  of  opinions 
and  interests  within  doors.  There  was  ■  south- 
ern party,  he  said,  which  could  not  brook  the  idea 
of  a  New  England  army,  commanded  by  a  New 
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England  general.  "  Whether  this  jealousy  was 
sincere,"  writes  he,  "or  whether  it  was  mere 
pride,  and  a  haughty  ambition  of  furnishing  a 
southern  general  to  command  the  northern  array, 
I  cunuot  say ;  but  the  intention  was  very  visible 
to  oie,  that  Colonel  Washington  was  their  object ; 
mill  so  many  of  our  stancheat  men  were  in  the 
plan,  that  we  could  carry  nothing  without  conced- 
ing to  it.  There  was  another  embarrassment, 
which  was  never  publicly  known,  and  which  was 
carefully  concealed  by  those  who  knew  it;  the 
Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  delegates 
were  divided.  Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Cushing 
hung  back;  Mr.  Paine  did  not  come  forward,  and 
even  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  was  irresolute.  Mr. 
Hancock  himself  had  an  ambition  to  be  appointed 
commander-in-chief.  Whether  he  thought  an  elec- 
tion ii  compliment  due  to  him,  and  intended  to 
have  the  honor  of  declining  it,  or  whether  he 
would  have  accepted  it,  I  know  not.  To  the 
compliment,  he  had  some  pretensions;  fur,  at  that 
time,  his  exertion?,  sacrifices,  and  general  merits 
in  the  cause  of  his  country,  had  been  incompar- 
ably greater  than  those  of  Colonel  Washington. 
But  (he  delicacy  of  his  health,  and  his  entire 
want  of  experience  in  actual  service,  though  an 
excellent  militia  oiiicer,  were  decisive  objections 
to  him  in  ray  mind." 

General  Charles  Lee  was  at  that  time  in  Phil- 
adelphia. His  former  visit  had  made  him  well 
acquainted  with  the  lending  members  of  CongreBs. 
The  active  interest  ho  had  manifested  in  the 
cause  was  well   known,  and  the  public  had  an 
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alraogt  extravagant  idea  of  his  military  qualifica- 
tions. He  was  of  foreign  birth,  however,  *»d  it 
was  deemed  improper  to  confide  the  snpreme  com- 
mand to  any  but  a  native-born  American.  In 
fact,  if  he  was  sincere  in  what  we  have  quoted 
from  Ilia  letter  to  Burke,  he  die!  not  aspire  to  such 
a  signal  mark  of  confidence. 

The  opinion  evidently  inclined  in  favor  of 
Wellington  ;  yet  it  was  promoted  by  no  clique 
of  partisans  or  admirers.  More  than  one  of  the 
Virginia  delegates,  says  Adams,  were  cool  on  the 
subject  of  this  appointment;  and,  particularly, 
Mr.  Pendleton  win  clear  and  full  against  it.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  Washington  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  situation  in  life,  made  no 
step  in  advance  to  clutch  the  impending  honor. 

Adams,  in  his  diary,  claims  the  credit  of  bring- 
ing the  members  of  Congress  to  a  decision.  Rtf- 
tug  in  his  place,  one  day,  and  stating  briefly,  but 
earnestly,  the  exigencies  of  the  cusp,  he  moved 
that  Congress  should  adopt  the  army  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  appoint  a  general.  Though  this  was 
not  the  time  to  nominate  the  person,  "  yet,"  adds 
he,  "as  I  had  reason  to  believe  this  was  a  point 
of  some  difficulty,  I  had  no  hesitation  to  declare, 
that  I  bad  hut  one  gentleman  in  my  mind  for 
that  important  command,  and  that  was  a  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  who  was  among  us  and  very 
well  known  to  all  of  us;  a  gentleman,  whose 
skill  and  experience  as  an  officer,  whose  inde- 
pendent fortune,  great  talents,  and  excellent  uni- 
versal character  would  command  the  approbation 
of  all  America,  and  unite  (he  cordial  exertions  of 
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nil  the  colonies  boiler  than  any  other  person  in 
the  Union.  Mr.  Washington,  who  happened  to 
sit  near  the  door,  as  soon  ns  lie  heard  ma  allude 
to  him,  from  hia  usual  modesty,  darted  into  the 
library-room.  Mr.  Hancock,  who  was  our  pres- 
ident, which  gave  me  nu  opportunity  to  observe 
his  countenance,  while  I  was  speaking  on  the 
state  of  the  colonies,  the  army  at  Cambridge,  and 
the  enemy,  heard  me  with  visible  pleasure;  but 
when  I  came  to  describe  Washington  for  the 
commander,  I  never  remarked  a  more  sudden  and 
striking  change  of  countenance.  Mortification 
and  resentment  were  expressed  as  forcibly  as  his 
face  could  exhibit  them." 

"  When  the  subject  came  under  debate,  several 
delegates  opposed  the  appointment  of  Washing- 
ton; not  from  personal  affections,  but  because  the 
army  were  all  from  New  England,  and  bad  a 
general  of  their  own,  General  Artemas  Ward, 
with  whom  they  appeared  well  .satisfied ;  and 
under  whose  command  they  had  proved  them- 
selves able  to  imprison  the  British  army  in  Bos- 
Ion  ;  which  was  all  that  was  to  be  expected  or 
desired." 

The  subject  was  postponed  to  a  future  day. 
In  the  interim,  pains  were  taken  out  of  doors  to 
obtain  a  unanimity,  and  the  voices  were  in  gen- 
eral so  clearly  in  favor  of  Washington,  that  the 
dissentient  members  were  persuaded  to  withdraw 
their  opposition. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  the  army  was  regularly 
adopted  by  Congress,  and  the  pay  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief   fixed   at   five   hundred  dollars  a 
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snooth.  Many  still  clung  to  the  idea,  thai  in  all 
these  proceedings  they  were  merely  opposing  the 
measure*  of  the  ministry,  and  not  the  authority 
of  tbe  crown,  and  thus  the  army'  before  Boston 
was  designated  m  the  Continental  Army,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  under  General  Gage,  which 
was  called  the  Ministerial  Array. 

In  this  stage  of  the  business,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  rose,  and  nominated  Washington  for 
the  station  of  commander-  in  -chief.  The  election 
was  by  ballot,  and  was  unanimous.  It  was  for- 
mally announced  to  him  by  the  president,  on  the 
following  day,  when  he  had  taken  his  seat  in 
Congress.  Rising  in  his  place,  he  briefly  ex- 
pressed his  high  and  grateful  sense  of  the  honor 
conferred  on  him,  and  his  sincere  devotion  to  the 
cause,  "  But,"  added  he,  "  lest  some  unlucky 
event  should  happen  unfavorable  to  my  reputa- 
tion, I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  by  every  gen- 
llcuinu  iii  the  room,  that  I  this  day  declare,  with 
the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal 
to  the  command  I  am  honored  with.  As  to  pay, 
I  beg  leave  to  assure  tbe  Congress  that,  as  no  pe- 
cuniary cons  i  derail  on  could  have  tempted  M  b) 
accept  this  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense 
of  my  domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish 
to  tn*ko  any  profit  of  it.  I  will  keep  nu  exact 
account  of  ray  expenses.  Those.  I  doubt  not,  they 
will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  desire." 

"  There  is  something  charming  to  me  in  the 
conduct  of  Washington,"  writes  Adams  to  a  friend  ; 
"  a  gentleman  of  one  of  the  first  fortunes  upon 
the   continent,    leaving    his    delicious    retirement. 
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his  family  auii  friends,  sacrificing  his  ease,  and 
hazarding  all,  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  His 
views  are  noble  and  disinterested.  He  declared, 
when  he  accepted  the  mighty  trust,  that  he  would 
lay  before  us  an  exact  account  of  his  expenses, 
and  not  accept  a  shilling  of  pay." 

Four  major-generals  were  to  be  appointed. 
Among  those  specified  were  General  Charles  Lee 
and  General  Ward.  Mr.  Mifflin  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  Lee's  c^pecuil  friend  and  admirer,  urged 
that  he  should  be  second  in  command.  "  General 
Lea,"  said  he,  "would  serve  cheerfully  under 
Washington;  but  considering  his  rank,  character, 
and  experience,  could  not  be  expected  to  serve 
under  any  other.     He  must  be  ant  sccundus,  aid 

Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  as  strenuously  ob- 
jected lhat  it  would  be  a  great  deal  to  expect 
that  General  Ward,  who  was  actually  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Boston,  should  serve  under 
any  man  ;  but  under  a  sirauger  he  ought  not  to 
serve.  General  Ward,  accordingly,  was  elected 
the  second  in  command,  and  Lee  the  third.  The 
other  two  major-generals  were,  Philip  Schuyler 
of  New  York,  and  Israel  Putnam  of  Connecti- 
cut. Eight  liii-inliiT-^'jienils  were  likewise  ap- 
pointed ;  Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Montgomery, 
David  Wooster,  William  Heath,  Joseph  Spen- 
cer, John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and  Nathaniel 
Greene. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Mifflin's  objections  to 
having  Lee  ranked  under  Ward,  as  being  beneath 
his  dignity  and  merits,  be  himself  made  no  scruple 
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lo  acquiesce ;  though,  judging  from  his  super- 
cilious character.  And  from  circumstances  in  his 
subsequent  conduct,  he  no  doubt  considered  him- 
self vastly  superior  to  the  provincial  officer* 
placed  over  him. 

At  Washington's  express  request,  his  old  friend. 
Major  Horatio  Gates,  then  absent  at  his  estate 
in  Virginia,  was  appointed  adjutant-general,  wiih 
the  rank  of  brigadier. 

Adams,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  ex- 
tremely loth  to  admit  Lee  or  Gates  into  the 
American  service,  although  he  considered  them 
officer*  of  great  experience  and  confessed  abili- 
ties He  apprehended  difficulties,  he  said,  from 
the  "natural  prejudices  and  virtuous  attachment 
of  our  countrymen  lo  their  own  officers."  "  But" 
add*  lie,  "  considering  the  earnest  desire  of  Gen- 
eral Washington  to  have  the  assi-timce  of  those 
offleen,  tins  extreme  attachment  of  many  of  our 
best  friends  in  the  southern  colonies  to  them,  the 
reputation  they  would  give  to  our  arms  in  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  with  the  ministerial  generals 
and  nnny  in  Boston,  as  well  as  the  real  Ameri- 
ca n  serf)  of  both,  I  could  not  withhold  my  vote 
from  either." 

"Hw  reader  will  possibly  call  these  circumstan- 
ces to  mind  when,  on  a  future  page,  he  finds  how 
Lee  and  Gules  requited  the  friendship  to  which 
chiefly  they  owed  their  appointments. 

In  this  momentous  change  in  his  condition, 
whir'li  -uiMenty  altered  all  his  course  of  life,  and 
called  him  immediately  to  the  camp,  Washing- 
ton'^ thoughts  recurred  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  its 
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rural  delights,  bo  dear  to  liis  bean,  whence  be 
was  to  be  again  exiled.  His  chief  concern,  bow- 
ever,  was  on  account  of  the  distress  it  might 
cause  to  bis  wife.  His  letter  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject is  written  in  a  tone  of  manly  tenderness. 
"You  may  believe  me,"  writes  he,  "  when  las- 
sure  you,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that,  ho  far 
from  seeking  this  appointment,  I  have  used  every 
endeavor  in  my  power  to  avoid  it,  not  ouly  from 
my  unwillingness  to  part  with  you  and  the  fam- 
ily, but  from  a  consciousness  of  its  being  a  trust 
too  great  for  my  capacity;  and  I  should  enjoy 
more  real  happiness  in  one  month  with  you  at 
home  than  I  have  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
finding  abroad,  if  my  stay  were  to  be  seven  times 
seven  years,  But  as  it  lias  been  a  kind  of  des- 
tiny that  has  thrown  me  upon  this  service,  I  shall 
hope  that  my  undertaking  it  is  designed  to  an- 
swer some  good  purpose.     .... 

"  I  shall  rely  confidently  on  that  Providence 
which  bw  hiihcrforc  preserved,  and  been  bounti- 
ful to  me,  not  doubting  but  that  I  shall  return 
safe  to  you  in  the  fall.  I  shall  feel  no  pain  from 
the  toil  or  danger  of  the  campaign  ;  my  unhuppi- 
nes3  will  flow  from  the  uneasiness  1  know  you 
will  lee!  from  being  left  alone.  I  therefore  beg 
that  you  will  summon  your  whole  fortitude,  and 
pars  your  time  as  agreeably  us  possible.  Noth- 
ing will  give  me  so  much  sincere  satisfaction  as 
to  hear  this,  and  to  hear  it  from  your  own  pen." 

And  to  his  favorite  brother,  John  Augustine, 
he  writes:  "I  am  now  to  bid  adieu  to  you,  aud 
to  every  kind   of  domestic  ease,   for  a  while.      I 
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urn  embarked  on  a  wide  ocean,  boundless  in  its 
prospect,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  no  safe  harbor  is 
lo  be  found.  I  have  been  called  upon  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  colonies  lo  lake  thecom-i 
mnnd  of  (he  continental  army ;  an  honor  I  neither . 
Bought  after,  nor  desired,  as  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  it  requires  great  abilities.,  and  much 
more  experience  than  I  am  master  of."  And 
subsequently,  referring  to  his  wife  :  ■  I  shall  hope 
that  my  friends  will  visit,  and  endeavor  (o  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  my  wile  as  much  as  tbey  can,  for 
my  departure  will,  I  know,  be  a  cutting  stroke 
upon  her ;  and  on  ibis  account  alone  I  have  many 
disagreeable  sensations." 

On  the  20th  of  June,  he  received  his  commis- 
sion from  the  I'resident  of  Congress, ,  The  Ibllow- 
iug  day  was  fixed  upon  for  his  departure  tor  the 
army.  He  reviewed  previously,  at  the  request 
of  their  officers,  several  militia  companies  of  horse 
and  foot.  Every  one  was  anxious  to  see  the  new 
commander,  and  rarely  has  Ihe  public  beau  ideal 
of  a  commander  been  so  fully  answered.  He  was 
now  in  the  vigor  of  his  days,  forty-three  years  of 
age,  stately  in  person,  noble  in  his  demeanor,  calm 
and  dignified  in  his  deportment ;  as  ho  sat  his 
horse,  with  manly  grace,  his  military  presence  de- 
lighted every  eye,  and  wherever  he  weut  the  air 
rang  with  acclamations. 
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More  Troops  Arrive  at  Boston.  —  Generals  Howe,  Burgnyne 
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turnal March  of  the  t'eiachment.  —  Fortifying  of  Bunker's 
Hill.— Break  of  Day,  and  Astonishment  o(  the  Knemy. 

jjlHILE  Congress  had  been  deliberating  on 
|  tht:  adoption  of  the  army,  ami  tliu  nonri- 
ion  of  a  commander- in -chief,  events 
had  been  thickening  and  drawing  to  a  erisis  in  the 
excited  region  about  lias  (on.  The  provincial 
troops  which  blockaded  the  town  prevented  sup- 
plies by  land,  the  neighboring  country  refused  to 
furnish  [hem  by  water;  fresh  provi-ions  and  veg- 
etables were  no  longer  to  be  procured,  and  Bos- 
ton began  to  experience  ihe  privations  of  a  be- 
sieged city. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  arrived  ships  of  wBr  and 
transports  from  England,  bringing  large  reinforce- 
ments, under  General*  Howe,  liurgoyne,  and 
Henry  Clinton,  commanders  of  high  reputation. 

As  the  ships  entered  the  harbor,  and  the  "  rebel 
camp"  was  pointed  out,  —  len  thousand  yeomanry 
beleaguering  a  town  garrisoned  by  five  thousand 
regulars, —  Burgoyne   could  not  restrain   a   buret 
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of  surprise  mid  srorn.  "  What!"  cried  he,  "  t'.n 
thoumnd  peasants  keep  five  thousand  king's  troops 
ibul  n[»  -  Well,  let  us  get  in,  nod  we'll  soon  fiud 
elbow-room." 

Inspirited  by  these  reinforcements,  General 
Gage  determined  to  take  the  field.  Previously, 
however,  in  conformity  to  instructions  from  Lord 
Dartmouth,  the  hend  of  (be  ma  department,  be 
issued  a  proclamation  (12ih  June),  pntting  the 
province  under  martial  law,  threatening  to  treat 
as  rebels  and  traitors  all  malcontent*  who  should 
continue  under  arms,  together  with  their  aiders 
and  abettors ;  huL  otic-ring  pardon  to  all  who 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to  their 
allegiance.  Frew  itiis  proflbntd  ainrwty,  however, 
John  Ilaucock  and  Samuel  Adams  were  es|.e- 
ciully  excepted  ;  their  offenses  being  pronounced 
"  too  flagitious  not  to   meet   with   condign  puiiish- 

Tltis  pniclaination  only  served  to  put  the  pa- 
triots on  the  alert  against  such  measures  jls  might 
be  expected  to  follow,  and  of  which  their  friends 
in  Boston  stood  ready  to  apprise  them.  The  lie- 
sieging  force,  in  the  mean  time,  was  daily  aug- 
mented by  recruits  and  volunteers, 
amounted  to  about  fifteen  thousand  men  distrib- 
uted at  various  points.  Its  character  and  organ- 
ization were  peculiar.  As  has  well  been  observed, 
it  could  not  be  called  a  national  army,  for,  as  yet, 
there  was  no  uation  to  own  it ;  it  was  not  under 
the  authority  of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  act 
of  (tint  body  recognizing  it  not  having  as  yet  been 
passed,  and  the  authority  of  tbut  body  it-ell  Uot 
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laving  been  acknowledged.  It  wits,  in  fact,  a 
fortuitous  assemblage  of  four  distinct  bodies  of 
roups,  belonging  10  different  provinces,  and  each 
laving  n  lender  of  its  own  election.  About  ten 
thousand  belonged  to  Massachusetts,  and  were 
■  the  command  of  General  Arlemaa  Ward, 
whose  head-quarters,  were  nt  Cambridge.  Another 
body  of  troops,  under  Colonel  John  Stark,  already 
caiue  from  New  Hampshire.  Rhode 
Island  furnished  a  third,  under  the  command  of 
General  Nathaniel  Greene.  A  fourth  was  from 
Connecticut,  under  the  veteran  Putnam. 

These  bodies  of  troops,  being  from  ililfereut  col- 
onies, were  independent  of  each  other,  and  had 
their  several  commanders.  Those  from  New 
Hampshire  were  instructed  to  obey  General  Ward 
is  commander-in-chief;  with  the  rest,  it  was  a 
Hilary  act,  rendered  in  consideration  of  his 
ig  military  chief  of  Massachusetts,  the  province 
which,  as  allies,  they  canto  to  defend.  There  was, 
id,  but  little  organization  in  the  army.  Noth- 
ing kept  it  together,  and  gave  it  unity  of  action, 
"  ut  a  common  feeling  of  exasperated  patriotism. 
The  troops  knew  but  little  of  military  discipline, 
Jtnuat  nil  were  familiar  with  the  use  ot  tire-arms  in 
'uniting  u)d  fowling  ;  many  hud  served  in  frontier 
campaigns  against  the  French,  and  in  "  bush-tight- 
"  with  the  Indiana;  but  none  were  acquainted 
with  regular  service  or  the  discipline  of  European 
There  was  a  regiment  of  artillery,  partly 
orgnuized  by  Colonel  Qridlej,  a  skillful  engineer, 
jiinl  furnished  with  nine  field-pieces ;  but  the 
:  part  of  the  troops  were  without  military 
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dress  or  accoutrements ;  most  of  them  were  hasty 
levies  of  yeomanry,  some  of  whom  bad  seized  [Lelr 
lilies  itrul  fowling-pieces,  anil  turned  out  in  their 
working  clothes  and  homespun  country  garbs.  It 
was  an  army  of  volunteers,  subordinate  through  in- 
cliuatioii  and  respect  to  officers  of  their  OH 
and  depending  for  sustenance  on  supplies  sent 
from  their  several  towns. 

Such  was  the  army  spread  over  aii  extent  of 
(■■[I  or  twelvn  miles,  and  keeping  watch  upon 
the  town  of  Boston,  containing  at  that  time  a 
population  of  seven  lee  n  thousand  souls,  and  gar- 
risoned with  more  than  ten  thousand  licit; - 
disciplined  and  experienced  in  the  wars  of  Eu- 
rope. 

In  the  disposition  of  these  forces.  General 
Ward  Lid  stationed  himself  at  Cambridge,  with 
the  main  body  of  about  nine  thousand  men  and 
four  companies  of  artillery.  Lieutenant-general 
Thomas,  second  iu  command,  was  posted,  with 
Jive  thousand  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Uhode  Island  troops,  and  three  or  four  compa- 
nies of  artillery,  at  Itoxbury  and  Dorchester.  Ibrin- 
ing  the  right  wing  of  the  army;  while  the  left, 
composed  in  a  great  measure  of  New  Hampshire 
troops,  stretched  through  Medford  to  the  bills  of 
Chelsea. 

It  was  a  great  annoyance  to  the  British  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  to  be  thus  hemmed  in  by  what 
they  termed  a  rustic  rout  with  calico  frocks  and 
fowling  pieces.  The  same  scornful  and  taunting 
spirit  prevailed  among  them,  that  the  cavaliers  of 
yore  indulged  toward  the  Covenanters.     Cousid- 
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eritig  Episcopacy  as  the  only  loyal  and  royal 
faith,  they  insulted  and  desecrated  the  "  secta- 
rian "  places  of  worship.  One  was  turned  into  a 
riding  school  for  the  cavalry,  and  the  fire  iu  the 
stove  was  kindled  with  books  from  the  library 
of  its  pastor.  The  provinditls.  retaliated  by  turn- 
ing the  Episcopal  Church  at  Cambridge  into  a 
barrack,  and  melting  down  its  organ-pipes  into 
bullets. 

Both  parties  panted  for  action  ;  the  British 
through  impatience  of  their  humiliating  position, 
and  an  eagerness  to  chastise  what  they  considered 
the  presumption  of  their  besiegers ;  the  provin- 
cials through  enthusiasm  in  their  cause,  a  thirst 
for  enterprise  and  exploit,  and.  it  must  l>e  added,  an 
unconsciousness  of  their  own  military  deficiencies. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  peninsula  of 
Charleston- 11  (called  from  a  village  of  the  same 
name),  which  lies  opposite  to  the  north  side  of 
Boston.  The  heights,  which  swell  up  in  rear 
of  the  village,  overlook  the  town  and  shipping. 
The  project  was  conceived  in  the  besieging 
camp  to  seize  and  occupy  those  heights.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  upon  the  subject.  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  attempt  were,  that  the 
army  was  anxious  to  be  employed ;  that  the 
country  was  dissatisfied  at  its  inactivity,  and  that 
the  enemy  might  thus  be  drawn  out  to  ground 
where  they  might  be  fought  to  advantage.  Gen- 
eral Putnam  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  in 
favor  of  the  measure. 

Some  of  the  more  wary  and  judicious,  among 
whom    were    General    Ward    and    Dr.   Warren, 
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doubted  tiie  eipe/lieucy  of  intrenching  them- 
selves on  those  heights,  and  the  possibility  nf 
maintaining  so  exposed  a  post,  scantily  furnished, 
m  the;  were,  with  ordnance  and  annmcutiou. 
might  bring  on  a  general  engagement, 
which  it  was  not  safe  to  risk. 

Putnam  made  light  of  the  danger.  H«  ni 
conDdeut  of  the  bravery  of  the  militia  if  in- 
trenched, having  seen  it  tried  in  the  old  French 
war.  "  The  Americans,"  said  he,  "  are  never 
afraid  of  their  heads  ;  they  are  only  afraid  of 
their  legs  ;  shelter  than,  and  they'll  right  for- 
ever." Hi.'  was  seconded  by  General  Pomeroy, 
a  leader  of  like  sump,  and  another  veteran  of 
the  French  war.  He  had  been  a  hunter  in  hit 
time  i  i  ilead  shot  with  the  rifle,  and  was  ready 
to  lead  troops  against  the  enemy,  "  with  five  car- 
tridges to  a  man.'' 

The  daring  councils  of  such  men  are  always 
captivating  to  the  inexperienced ;  but  ill  ' 
ent  instance,  they  were-  sanctioned  by  one  whip*e 
opinion  in  such  matters,  and  m  this  vicinity, 
possessed  peculiar  weight.  This  was  Colonel 
William  I'ifflcott  of  Pepperell,  who  aoeuMObVd 
a.  regiment  of  minute  men.  He,  too,  had  seen 
lerrice  in  the  French  war,  and  acquired  reputa- 
tion as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry  at  the  capture 
of  Cape  liretou.  This  was  sufficient  to  constf- 
tate  liiiu  an  oracle  in  die  present  inataMe-  He 
wag  dow  about  fifty  years  of  age,  tall  and  com- 
manding in  his  appearance,  and  retaining  the 
)x>rl  of  a  soldier.  What  was  more,  he  had  a 
military   garb  ;   being   equipped  with   a  three-cor- 
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noreil  lint,  ri  top  wig,  ami  a  siiijrlo-1  »n.-nstL-t)  Hue 
coat,  with  lacings,  and  luppeirt  up  at  the  skirts. 
AH  this  served  to  give  liiui  consequence  among  the 
rustic  militia  officers  with  whom  lie  wits  in  council. 

His  opinion,  probably,  settled  the  question  ; 
and  it  was  determined  to  seize  on  and  fortify 
Bunker's  Hill  and  Dorchester  Heights.  In  def- 
erence, however,  to  the  suggestions  of  the  more 
cautious,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone-  the  measure 
until  they  were  sufficiently  supplied  with  the 
munitions  of  war  to  be  able  to  maintain  the 
heights  when  seized. 

Secret  intelligence  hurried  forward  the  project. 
General  Gage,  it.  is  said,  intended  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Dorchester  Heights  on  the  night  of  the 
18th  of  June.  These  heights  lay  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Boston,  and  the  committee  were  ig- 
norant of  their  localities.  Those  on  Charlestown 
Neck,  being  near  at  hand,  had  some  time  before 
been  reconnoitered  by  Colonel  Uiehard  Gridley, 
anil  other  of  the  engineers.  Jt  waa  determined 
to  seize  and  fortify  these  heights  on  the  night 
of  Friday  the  16th  of  June,  in  anticipation  of 
the  movement  of  General  Gago.  Troops  were 
drafted  for  the  purpose  from  the  Massachusetts 
regiments  nf  Colonels  Prescott,  Frye.  and  Bridges. 
There  was  also  a  fatigue  party  of  about  two  hun- 
dred men  from  Putnam's  Connecticut  troopa,  led 
by  his  favorite  officer,  Captain  Knowlton,  to- 
gether with  a  company  of  forty-nine  artillery 
men,  with  two  field  pieces,  commanded  hy  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Gridley. 

A  little  before  sunset  the  troops,  about  twelve 
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hundred  in  all,  assembled  on  the 
front  of  General  Ward's  quarters, 
provided  with  packs,  blankets  and  provi. 
four-mid- twenty  hours,  but  ignorant  of  the  o 
of  the  expedition.  Being  all  paraded,  prayers 
were  offered  up  by  the  reverend  President  Lang- 
don  of  Harvard  College,  after  which  they  all 
set  forward  on  their  silent  march. 

Colonel  Preacott,  from  his  experience  in  mili- 
tary matters,  and  his  being  au  officer  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts line,  had  been  chosen  by  General  Ward 
to  conduct  the  enterprise.  His  written  orders 
were  to  fortify  Bunker's  Hill,  and  defend  the 
works  until  he  should  he  relieved.  Colonel 
Richard  Gridley,  the  chief  engineer,  who  had 
likewise  served  in  the  French  wur,  was  to  accom- 
pany him  and  plan  the  forttlications.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  reinforcements  and  refreshment* 
would  be  sent  to  the  fatigue  party  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Tlie  detachment  left  Cambridge  about  nine 
o'clock,  Colonel  Preacott  taking  the  lead,  preceded 
by  two  sergeants  with  dark  lanterns.  At  Cliarles- 
town  Keck  they  were  joined  by  Major  Brooks, 
of  Bridges'  regiment,  and  General  Putnam;  and 
here  were  the  wagons  laden  with  intrenching 
tools,  which  first  gave  the  men  an  indication  of 
the  enterprise. 

Charlestown  Neck  is  a  narrow  isthmus,  con- 
necting ihe  peninsula  with  the  main  land;  having 
the  Mystic  River,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  on  ilw 
north,  and  a  large  embayment  of  Charles  River 
on  the  south  or  right  ude. 
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It  was  now  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  ut- 
most caution,  for  they  were  coming  on  ground 
over  which  the  British  kept  jealous  watch.  They 
had  erected  a  battery  at  Boston  on  Copp's  Hill, 
immediately  opposite  to  Charlestown.  Five  of 
their  vessels  of  war  were  stationed  so  us  to  bear 
upon  the  peninsula  fmra  different  directions,  and 
the  uni.--  of  one  of  them  swept  the  isthmus,  or 
narrow  neck  just  mentioned. 

Across  this  isthmus,  Colonel  Prescott  con- 
ducted the  detachment  undiscovered,  and  up  the 
ascent  of  Bunker's  Hill.  This  commences  at  the 
Neck,  and  slopes  up  for  about  three  hundred 
yards  to  its  summit,  which  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  high.  It  then  declines  toward 
the  south,  and  is  connected  by  a  ridge  with 
Breed's  Hill,  about  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high. 
The  crests  of  the  two  hills  are  about  seven  hun- 
dred yards  apart. 

On  attaining  the  heights,  a  question  rose 
which  of  the  two  they  should  proceed  to  fortify. 
Bunker's  Hill  was  specified  in  the  written  orders 
given  to  Colonel  Prescott  by  General  Ward,  but 
Breed's  Hill  was  much  nearer  to  Boston,  and  had 
a  better  command  of  the  town  and  shipping. 
Bunker's  Hill,  also,  being  on  tbe  upper  and 
narrower  part  of  the  peninsula,  was  itself  com- 
manded by  the  same  ship  which  raked  the  Neck. 
Putnam  was  clear  for  commencing  the  principal 
work  there,  while  a  minor  work  might  be  thrown 
up  at  Bunker's  Hill,  as  a,  protection  in  the  rear, 
and  a  rallying  point,  in  case  of  being  driven  out 
of  the  main   work.      Others  concurred   with   this 
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opitiiou,  yet  there  was  a  hesitation  in  deviating 
I'riun  ilic  letter  of  their  orders.  At  length  Col- 
onel Gridley  became  impatient;  the  night  wa* 
wailing;  ■  i el uy  might  prostrate  the  wh/de  enter- 
prise.  Breed1!  Hill  waa  then  determine"!  on. 
Gridley  marked  oM  the  lines  fur  the  fortifica- 
tions; the  men  stacked  their  guns ;  threw  off 
their  pockl;  seized  their  trenching  loci-,  itad 
set  lo  Work  with  great  spirit;  but  ro  much  time 
hud  been  muled  in  discussion,  that  it  was  mid- 
night Itetore  they  struek  the  first  spade  into  the 
ground. 

Presott,  who  felt  the  responsibility  of  Ida 
charge,  almost  despaired  of  carrying  on  these 
operations  u "discovered.  A  party  was  sent  ont 
by  him  silently  to  patrol  the  shore  at  the  foot  of 
the  heights  and  watch  for  any  movement  of  ihe 
enemy.  Not  willing  to  trust  entirely  lo  the  vigi- 
lance of  other*,  lie  twice  weut  down  during  the 
night  lo  the  water's  edge  — reconnoitering  every- 
thing scrupulously,  and  noting  every  sight  and 
sound.  It  was  a  warm,  still,  summer's  night ; 
the  stars  shone  brightly,  hut  every  thing  was 
ipiict.  Bo.ston  was  buried  in  sleep.  The  seu- 
try's  cry  of  "  All's  well "  could  he  heard  distinctly 
from  it*  shores,  together  with  the  drowsy  calling 
of  the  watch  ou  board  of  the  ships  of  mr,  KM 
then  all  would  relapse  into  silence.  Satisfied 
that  the  enemy  were  perfectly  unconscious  of 
what  was  going  on  upon  the  hill,  he  returned  to 
ihe  ivoiks,  and  a  little  before  daybreak  called  in 
the  [in!  mlling  party. 

So  spiritedly,  though  silently,  had  the    labor 
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been  carried  0,11,  that  by  morning  a  strong  re- 
doubt was  thrown  up  as  a  main  work,  flanked  on 
the  left  by  a  breastwork,  partly  caution-proof,  ex- 
tending dowu  the  crest  of  Breed's  Hill  to  a  piece 
of  marshy  ground  called  the  Slough.  To  sup- 
port the  right  of  the  redoubt,  some  troops  were 
thrown  into  the  village  of  Charlestown,  at  the 
southern  foot  of  tbe  hill.  The  great  object  of 
Prescott's  solicitude  was  now  attained,  a  sufficient 
bulwark  to  screen  his  men  before  they  should  be 
discovered ;  for  he  doubted  the  possibility  of 
keeping  raw  recruits  to  their  post,  if  openly  ex- 
posed U>  the  lire  of  artillery,  and  the  attack  of 
disciplined  troops. 

At  dawn  of  day,  the  Americans  at  work  were 
espied  by  the  sailors  on  board  of  the  ships  of  war, 
and  the  alarm  was  given.  'Die  captain  of  the 
-iiWy,  the  nearest  ship,  without  wuitiug  for  or- 
ders, put  a  spring  upon  her  cable,  nnd  bringing 
her  guns  to  bear,  opened  &  fire  upon  the  IiilL 
The  other  ships  and  a,  floating  battery  followed  his 
example.  Their  shot  did  no  mischief  to  the 
works,  but  one  man,  among  a  number  who  hail 
incautiously  ventured  outside,  was  killed.  A 
subaltern  reported  his  death  to  Colonel  Prescolt, 
and  asked  what  was  lo  he  done.  "  Bury  him," 
wag.  the  reply.  The  chaplain  gathered  some  of 
his  military  flock  around  him.  and  was  pre*  "  iiic' 
to  perform  suitable  obsequies  over  the  "first 
martyr,"  but  Present t  ordered  that  the  men 
should  disperse  to  their  work,  and  the  deceased  be 
buried  immediately.  It  seemed  shocking  to  men 
accustomed  to  the  funeral  solemnities   of  peaceful 
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UA  bo  Imry  a  man  without  prayers,  but  Prescolt 
MW  i  lint  I  lie  sight  of  tills  mail  suddenly  allot 
down  had  agitata!  the  nerves  of  his  comrades, 
uu  accustomed  to  scenes  of  war.  Some  of  them, 
in  ha,  qniatly  Kit  the  hill,  and  did  not  return 
to  it. 

To  inspire  confidence  by  example,  Prescolt 
now  mounted  the  parapet,  and  walked  leisurely 
about,  inspecting  the  works,  giving  directions, 
ami  talking  cliciiully  will)  the  men.  In  a  little 
while  they  got  over  their  dread  of  cannon-bails, 
and  tome  even  mode  them  a  subject  of  joke,  or 
rather  bravado  —  a  specie*  of  sham  courage  occa- 
sionally manifested  by  young  soldiers,  but  never 

The  cannonading  roused  the  town  of  Boston. 
General  Gage  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes 
when  he  beheld  uii  the  Opposite  hill  a  fortification 
full  of  uieu,  which  had  sprang  up  iu  the  course  of 
the  night.  As  lie  re  o  mi  mite  red  it  through  a 
glass  from  Copp's  Hill,  tlie  tall  figure  of  1 
in  military  garb,  walking  the  parapet,  caught  his 
eye.  "  Who  in  that  officer  who  appears  in  com- 
mand ?  "  asked  he.  Tlie  question  was  answered 
by  Counselor  Wilbml,  Prescott's  brother-in-law, 
who  was  at  baud,  and  recognized  his  relative. 
••Will  be  fight?"  demanded  Gage,  quickly. 
"  Yes,  sir  !  lie  is  an  old  soldier,  and  will  fight  to 
the  last  drop  of  blood  ;  but  I  cannot  answer 
for  bis  men." 

"  Tho  works  must  be  carried !  *  exclaimed 
Cage. 

He  called  a  conucil  of  war.      Tlie   Americans 
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might  intend  to  cannonade  Boston  from  this  new 
fortification  ;  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  dis- 
lodge them.  How  was  this  to  be  done  ?  A 
majority  of  the  council,  including  Clinton  and 
Grant,  advised  that  a  force  should  he  landed  on 
Charles  town  Neck,  under  the  protection  of  their 
batteries,  so  as  to  attack  the  Americans  in  rear, 
and  cut  off  their  retreat.  General  Gage  objected 
that  it  would  place  his  troops  between  two 
armies;  one  at  Cambridge.,  superior  in  numbers, 
the  other  on  the  heights,  strong!}  fortified.  He 
was  for  landing  in  front  of  the  w>rk»,  asd  push- 
ing directly  up  the  hill ;  a  plan  adopted  through 
a  MifalM  that  raw  militia  would  Dever  stand 
their  ground  against  the  assault  of  veteran  troops 
—  another  instance  of  undervaluing  the  American 
spirit,  which  was  to  cost  the  enemy  a  lamentable 
loss  of  life. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 


Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill. 


sound  of  <!rttm  ami  trumpet,  the  elat- 
i  ter  of  hoofs,  the  rattling  of  <nin-c»r- 
|  riages,  and  all  the  other  military  din 
and  bustle  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  soon  apprised 
the  Americans  on  llieir  rudely  fortified  height  of 
an  impending  attack.  They  were  ill  fitted  to  with- 
stand it,  being  jaded  by  the  night's  labor,  and 
want  of  sleep ;  hungry  and  thirsty,  having  brought 
but  scanty  supplies,  and  oppressed  by  the  heat  of 
the  weather.  Prescott  sent  repeated  messages  lo 
General  Ward,  asking  reinforcement*  and  provis- 
ions. Putnam  seconded  the  request  in  person, 
urging  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Ward  hesi- 
tated, lie  feared  to  weaken  his  main  body  at 
Cambridge,  as  his  military  stores  were  deposited 
there,  and  it  might  have  to  sustain  the  principal 
attack.  At  length,  having  taken  advice  of  the 
council  of  safety,  he  issued  orders  for  Colonels 
Stark  and  Read,  then  at  Medford,  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Prescott  with  their  New  Hampshire 
regiments.  The  orders  reached  Medl'ord  about 
11  o'clock.  Ammunition  was  distributed  in  all 
haste ;  two  flints,  a  gill  of  powder,  and  fifteen 
balls  to  each  man.     The  balls  had  to  be  suited 
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to  the  different  calibres  of  the  guns;  the  powder 
to  be  carried  in  powder-horns,  or  loose  in  the 
pocket,  Tor  there  were  no  cartridges  prepared. 
It  was  the  rude  turn  out  of  yeoman  soldiery  des- 
titute of  regular  accoutrements. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Americana  on  Breed's 
Hilt  were  sustaining  the  lire  from  the  ships,  and 
from  the  battery  on  Copp's  Hill,  which  opened. 
Upon  them  about  ten  o'clock.  They  relumed  an 
occasional  shot  from  one  corner  of  the  redoubt, 
without  much  harm  to  the  enemy,  and  continued 
Strengthening  their  position  until  about  11  o'clock, 
when  they  ceased  to  work,  piled  their  intrenching 
tools  in  the  rear,  and  looked  out  anxiously  and 
impatiently  for  the  anticipated  reinforcements  and 

About  this  time  General  Putnam,  who  had 
been  to  head-quarters,  arrived  tit  the  redoubt  on 
horseback.  Some  words  passed  between  him  and 
Prescolt  with  regard  to  the  intrenching  tools, 
which  have  been  variously  reported.  The  most 
probable  version  Is,  that  he  urged  to  have  them 
taken  from  their  present  place,  where  they  might 
fall  into  the  bauds  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  to 
Bunker's  Hill,  to  be  employed  in  throwing  up  a 
redoubt,  which  was  part  of  the  original  plan,  and 
which  would  be  very  important  should  the  troops 
be  obliged  to  retreat  from  Breed's  Hill.  To  this 
Prescolt  demurred  that  those  employed  to  convey 
them,  and  who  were  already  jaded  with  toil, 
might  not  return  to  his  redoubt.  A  lai-"e  part  of 
the  tools  were  ultimately  carried  to  Bunker's  Hill, 
and  a  breast-work  commeuced  by  order  of  Gen- 
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eral  Putnam.  The  importance  of  such  a  wort 
was  afterwards  made  apparent. 

About  noon  the  Americans  descried  twenty- 
eight  barges  crossing  from  Boston  in  parallel 
lines.  They  contained  a  large  detachment  of 
grenadier:*,  rangers,  and  light  infantry,  admir- 
ably equipped,  aud  commanded  by  Major-general 
Howe.  They  made  a  splendid  and  formidable 
appearance  with  their  scarlet  uniforms,  and  the 
sun  Bashing  upon  muskets  aud  bayonets,  and 
brass  field-pieces.  A  heavy  fire  from  the  ships 
aud  batteries  covered  their  advance,  hut  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  oppose  them,  and  they  landed 
about  1  o'clock  at  Moultou's  Point,  a  little  to  the 
uorth  of  Breed's  Hill. 

Here  General  Howe  made  a  pause.  On  re- 
conuoitering  the  works  from  this  point,  the  Amer- 
icans appeared  to  be  much  wore  strongly  posted 
than  he  had  imagiued.  He  descried  troops  also 
hastening  lo  their  assistance.  These  were  tbe 
New  Hampshire  troops,  led  on  by  Stark.  Howe 
immediately  sent  over  to  General  Gage  for  more 
forces,  and  a  supply  of  cannon-balls ;  those  brought 
by  him  being  found,  through  some  egregious  over- 
sight, too  large  for  the  ordnance.  While  await- 
ing their  arrival,  refreshments  were  served  out  to 
tbe  troops,  with  "grog"  by  the  bucketful;  and 
tantalizing  it  was,  to  the  hungry  and  thirty  pro- 
vincials, to  look  down  from  their  ramparts  of 
earth,  aud  see  their  invaders  seated  in  groups 
upon  the  grass  eating  and  drinking,  and  prepar- 
ing themselves  by  a  hearty  meal  for  the  coming 
Their  only  consolation  was  to  take 
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advantage  of  (be  delay,  while  the  enemy  vrore 
carousing,  to  strengthen  their  position.  The 
breast-work  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt  extended 
to  what  was  called  the  Slough,  but  beyond  this, 
the  ridge  of  the  bill,  and  the  slope  toward  Mystic 
River,  were  unde feudal,  leaving  a  pass  by  wh'iAi 
the  enemy  might  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  po- 
sition and  seize  upon  Bunker's  Hill.  Putnam 
ordered  his  chosen  officer,  Giptaiu  Knowlton,  to 
cover  this  pass  with  the  Connecticut  troups  under 
bis  command.  A  novel  kind  of  rampart,  savor- 
ing of  rural  device,  was  suggested  hy  the  rustio 
general.  About  six  hundred  feet  in  the  rear  of 
the  redoubt,  and  about  one  hundred  leel  to  the 
left  of  the  breastwork,  was  a  post-and-rail  fence, 
set  in  a  low  foot-wall  of  stone,  and  extending 
down  to  Mystic  River.  The  posts  and  rails  of 
another  fence  were  hastily  pulled  up,  and  set  a 
few  feet  in  behind  this,  and  the  intermediate  space 
was  filled  up  with  new  mown  hay  from  the  ad- 
jacent meadows.  This  double  fence,  il  will  be 
found,  pruved  an  important  protection  to  the  re- 
doubt, although  there  still  remained  an  unprotected 
interval  of  about  seven  hundred  feet. 

While  Knnwlion  and  his  men  were  putting 
up  this  fence,  Putnam  proceeded  with  other  of 
his  troops  to  throw  up  the  work  on  Bunker's 
Hill,  dispatching  bis  son,  Captain  Putimm,  on 
horseback,  to  burry  up  the  remainder  oi'  bin  men 
from  Cambridge.  Jiy  ihi*  tin 
French  and  Indian  warfare,  the  veteran  Stark, 
made  his  appearance  with  the  New  Hanipahire 
troops,  five  hundred  strong.     He  bad  grown  cool 
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adar.     HeUhoi 


craawnsthe  Sect  wbidt  fl«  e 
My"t  *hipM  and  iMtlcna,  Cap—n  Dearlnra.  who 
wa»  br  tii*  *i.ie,  #u£«eMed  a  qwiek  Men.  The  ret- 
era  thook  h*>  had :  •(>«&<.  MMWM 
i  M  owes,"  replied  he,  and  mM 


Md  «xae  of  SurVi  SM.iil 
the  -en  on  Booker'*  HtO.  and 
wnfora  KnowlM  with  the  rent. 
Stark  m*te  ■  abort  apeedt  (oh*  Men  t»w  thwt 
they  were  libel  t  in  b«»B  mm  work.  Be  then 
p-»bed  «,  aed  did  *»d  «rriee  idh;n«t 


•Jtbowgh  be  bad  oopoaed  the  dn>taf  their  oem- 
patio*.      He  had   reranl!*  been  ekcted  a   major- 


that  there  he  would  ha  under  tower.  '  Duol 
thiak  I  teek  a  place  of  aafctj,"  replied  ffunn, 
qniekij;  "when  will  [he  attack  be  botteH?" 
Putnam  vein  pointed  to  the  redoubt.  -  That  ■> 
the  enemj's  object;  if  that  can  be  t 
the  da  j  u  car." 
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Warren  wag  cheered  by  the  iroops  m  he  en- 
tered the  redoubt.  Colonel  Prescuit  lendered 
turn  tlit  command.  He  again  declined.  "  I  have 
come  to  serve  uhlv  as  a  volunteer,  mid  shall  be 
happy  to  learn  i'ronj  a  soldier  vf  your  experience." 
Such  were  tiie  noble  spirits  ussembled  on  these 
perilous  height*. 

The  British  now  prepared  (bra  general  assault. 
Aii  wmg  victory  was  anticipated  ;  the  main  thought 
»as,  how  lo  make  ii  moat  effectual.  The  left 
HH  (.Miinnauded  by  General  Piyol.  was  lo  mount 
the  hill  and  In  rut  tbe  redoubt,  while  Genera] 
Howe,  with  the  riirlit  wing,  was  to  push  on  he» 
tweeii  the  fiin  mid  Myrtle  liiver.  mm  the  left 
flank  ul    Lhe  Americans,  and  cut  off  their   relreal- 

General  Pigul.  '  "'  '*'l|flh.  advanced  up  the 
hill  uuder  cover  ol'  a  lire  from  tield-pieces  and 
howitzer?  plauled  on  a  small  height  near  tbe  land- 
ing-place ou  Muulion's  1'oiui.  His  troop  com- 
menced a  discharge  of  musketry  while  ye!  m  a 
long  distance  ir.iiii  tin-  redi.uutH.  The  Americans 
within  the  works,  obedient  to  strict  command,  re- 
tained their  fire  until  lhe  enemy  M  n 
thirty  or  Curry  pace*,  wiien  they  opened  upon 
them  with  a  tremendous  volley.  Being  all  tnnrks- 
men,  accustomed  to  take  deliberate  aim.  tbe 
slaughter  war  immense,  and  especially  lata!  to  of- 
ficer*. The  assailant*  fell  hack  in  some  cooI'iuhu  ; 
bat,  rallied  on  by  their  officers,  advanced  within 
pistol  shot.  Another  volley,  more  effective  than 
the  first,  made  them  again  recoil.  To  add  lo 
their  confusion,  they  were  galled  by  a  flanking 
fire    from    the    handful   uf  provincial*    potted    in 
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with  tbe  fatal  aim  of  sharpshooters-  Tbe  British 
stood  the  first  shock,  and  cwitinned  to  adrane* ; 
but  the  incessant  stream  of  be  fgjiertrl  them. 
Their  officers  remonstrated,  tIuaam>nrB,  and  even 
attempted  to  ptm.il  thetn  on  with  their  swoid*.  hot 
the  havoc  was  too  deadly  ;  whole  ranks  were 
mowed  down ;  many  of  the  officers  were  either 
•  lain  or  wounded,  and  imwi;  Inem  several  of  the 
*iaff  of  General  Howe.  The  troops  again  gate 
way  and  retreated  down  the  hilL 

All  this  passed  under  tbe  eye  of  thousands  of 
spectators  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  watching 
from  afar  every  torn  of  a  battle  in  which  the  tmn 
of  those  most  dew  to  tbem  were  at  hazard.  The 
British  soldiery  in  Boston  gazed  with  astonish- 
rot'Dl  and  almost  incredulity  at  the  resolute  and 
protracted  stand  of  raw  militia  whom  they  had 
been  taught  to  despise,  and  at  the  haroc  made 
among  their  own  veteran  troops.  Every  convoy 
of  wounded  brought  over  to  tbe  town  increased 
their  consternation  ;  am)  General  Ginton,  who  had 
watched  tlie  action  from  Copp's  Hill,  embarking 
in  a  boat,  hurried  over  us  a  volunteer,  taking  with 
liim  reinforcements. 

A  third  attack  was  now  determined  on,  though 
some  of  Howe's  officers  remonstrated,  declaring 
it  would  be  downright  butchery.  A  different 
plan  was  adopted.  Instead  of  advancing  in  front 
of  the  redoubt,  it  was  to  be  taken  in  Hank  on  the 
left,  where  the  open  space  between  the  breastwork 
and  tlie  fortified  fence  presented  a  weak  point. 
It  having  been  Accidentally  discovered  thut  the 
ammunition  of  the  Americana  was  nearly    ex- 
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pended,  preparations  were  made  to  carry  the 
works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  the  sol- 
diery threw  ntf"  tbeir  knapsacks,  and  some  even 
their  coals,  to  lie  more  light  lor  action. 

General  Howe,  with  the  inatu  body,  now  made 
a  feint  of  attacking  the  fortified  fence  ;  but,  while 
a  pari  of  his  forte  was  thus  engaged,  the  rest 
brought  some  of  the  field-pieces  to  enfilade  the 
breastwork  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt.  A  raking 
fire  soou  drove  the  Americans  out  of  this  exposed 
place  into  the  inclosure.  Much  fans  too,  was 
done  in  the  latter  by  balls  which  entered  the  sally- 

The  troops  were  now  led  on  to  assail  the 
works  j  those  who  flinched  were,  as  before,  goaded 
on  by  the  swords  of  the  officers.  The  Americans 
again  reserved  their  fire  until  their  assailants 
were  close  at  baud,  and  then  made  a  murderous 
TOlley,  by  which  several  officers  were  laid  low, 
and  General  Howe  himself  was  wounded  in  lite 
foot.  The  British  soldiery  this  time  likewise  re- 
served tbeir  fire  and  rushed  on  with  fixed  bayonet. 
Clinton  and  I-'igot  had  reached  the  southern  and 
eastern  sides  of  the  redoubt,  and  it  was  now  as- 
sailed on  three  sides  at  ouce.  Presuott  ordered 
those  who  had  no  bayonets  to  retire  ti;  the  btick 
part  of  the  redoubt  and  fire  on  the  enemy  as  they 
showed  themselves  above  the  parapet.  The  first 
who  mounted  exclaimed  in  triumph,  ■  the  day  is 
ours ' "  He  was  instantly  shot  down,  and  so 
were  several  others  who  mounted  at  the  nm 
time.  The  Americana,  however,  had  find  tbair 
last  round,  their  ammunition  was  exhausted  ;  and 
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wliere  Putnam  lint]  ondenvored  to  throw  up  n 
breastwork.  The  veteran,  sword  in  hand,  rode 
to  the  roar  of  the  retreiiiing  troops,  regardless  of 
the  India  whistling  about  him.  Ilin  only  thought 
wiis  to  rally  I  ln-rn  nT  the  unfinished  works.  "Haiti 
make  u  slum!  ber»["  eritd  In-,  "we  am  check 
thorn  yet.  In  God's  mime  form  and  give  them 
one  shot  more" 

Pomeroy,  wielding  his  shattered  musket  as  n 
truncheon,  seconded  him  in  his  efforts  It)  slay  the 
torrent.  It  whs  impossible,  however,  to  bring 
(he  troops  to  n  stand.  They  continued  uu  down 
the  hill  In  (he  Neck  Hud  aeross  ir  to  Cambridge, 
exposed  to  H  inking  tire  from  the  ships  nud  Imi- 
teries,  and  Only  protected  by  n  single  piive  Of 
ordnance.  The  Itrilish  were  tOO  exhausicd  to 
pursue  ilii:m  |  they  oontenttd  themselves  with 
taking  possession  of  Hunker's  Hill,  wore  rein- 
forced  from  BwtOll,  and  throw  up  additional 
works  during  the  night. 

We  have  col  lee  led  ibe  |ireceding  fuels  from 
various  taaeoUf  exuiniuiujj  them  carefully,  and 
endeavoring  to  arrange  (hem  with  scrupulous 
fidelity.  We  may  iippim  in  lmvc  1 n  more  mi- 
nute in  the  account  of  the  bailie  ihnii  the  number 
of  troops  eugnged  would  wnrraut ;  but  it  was 
one  of  the  most  momentous  conllictn  in  our  Ilev- 
olutionary  history.  It  whs  the  llrst  regular 
battle  between  the  British  nnd  the  Americans. 
and  most  eventful  in  its  consequences.  The  for- 
mer had  gained  the  ground  for  which  they  con- 
tended ;  but,  if  a  victory,  it  was  more  disastrous 
and  humiliating   to  them  tlnin  an  ordinary  defeat. 


Mkx  law  mm  barn  m  iW  maSet. 

AMif  A*   Brfcali  ofcwi  .fa*  ™   Jfefar 

Krt/-rr«.  wW  at    Lniagio*.  had  afarf  the  fax 
hfaod  Mi  ifce  miVMBBt^HJ'  W* 

fa  An  **th  of  Warn  the  Ajoenaa*  bad  to 
Utnmi  Ilw  Ion  of  *  <&ai»«aUWt  patriot  aad  a 
nwmt  ertinaebfc  an.  It  n*  deplore!  a*  *  pab- 
f>  nJamllj.  Hk  frimd  abridge  Gfffj  had  «»• 
t\r%*'/ri\  l«  <r»*Mde  bin  from  raking  Me  fife  m 
lliu  plril'M*  ermflirt.  ■  IJ»W  et  ilwnm  wl  pro 
f>atriJi  mori,"  replied  Warren,  aa  if  be  had  fareaeea 
In*  fain  —  a  fcie  to  be  earied  bj  tboae  ambitiooa 
itf  an  Ixnionbbf  fame.  He  waa  one  of  the  Ant 
win.  (HI  in  the  gloriooa  can*-  of  Ms  country,  and 
diu  bed 


There  has  been  much  discussion  of  (lie  relative 
merits  of  the  American  officers  engaged  in  this 
affair —  Ji  difficult  question  where  no  one  appears 
to  have  had  the  general  command.  Prescott  con- 
ducted the  troops  in  [he  night  enterprise ;  he 
super! u tended  tin:  building  of  the  redoubt,  and 
>  defended  it  throughout  the  battle :  bis  i 
tbtrefero,  wtll  ever  shine  most  conspicuous,  and 
deservedly  so,  on  ibis  bright  page  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary history. 

Putnam  was  also  a  leading  spirit  throughout 
the  affair ;  one  of  the  first  to  prompt  and  of 
the  last  to  maintain  it.  He  appears  to  have  been 
active  ami  efficient  at  every  point;  sometimes 
fortifying;  sometimes  hurrying  up  reinforcements j 
inspiriting  the  men  by  bis  presence  while  they 
were  able  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  fighting 
gallantly  at  the  oui]>oBt  to  cover  their  relreaL 
The  brave  old  man,  riding  almut  in  the  heat  of 
the  action,  on  this  sultry  day,  "  with  a  hunger 
belted  across  bis  brawny  shoulders,  over  a  waist- 
coat without  sleeves,"  has  been  sneered  at  by  a 
contemporary,  as  "  much  litter  to  head  a  laud  of 
sickle  men  or  ditchers  than  musketeers."  But 
this  very  dcwripikui  illustrates  his  character,  and 
identifier  him  with  the  times  and  the  service.  A 
yeoman  warrior  fresh  from  the  plough,  in  the 
garb  of  rural  labor ;  a  patriot  brave  and  gener- 
ous, but  rough  and  ready,  who  thought  not  of 
himself  in  time  of  danger,  but  was  ready  lo  serve 
in  any  way,  and  to  sacrifice  official  rank  and  self- 
glorification  to  the  good  of  the  cause.  He  was 
eminently  a  soldier  for  the  occasion.      His   name 
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CHAPTER    XLIL 

Departure  from  Philadelphia.  —  ftBMdotW  of  General  Schuy- 
ler. —  Of  Lee.  —  Tidinpi  of  Bunker's  Hill.  —  Miliary  Coun- 
cil". —  Popula lion  of  New  York.  —  Tin  Johnion  Family. 
—  Governor  Try  on.  — Anivil  at  Sew  York.  —  Military  In- 
iitrui'lions  to  Schuyler.  —  Arrival  at  I  lie  Camp. 

N  a  preceding  chapter  we  left  YVashing- 
i  preparing  to  depart  from  Philadel- 
!  |<lii:i  fur  the  army  beliire  Bnslou.  He 
set  out  on  horseback  on  tbe  21st  of  June,  having 
for  military  companions  of  his  journey  Major-gen- 
erals Lee  and  Schuyler,  and  being  accompanied 
for  a  distance  by  several  private  friends.  As  an 
escort  be  had  a  "gentleman  troop"  of  Philadel- 
phia, commanded  by  Captain  Markoe  ;  the  whole 
formed  a  hrillinnt  cavalcade. 

General  Schuyler  was  u  man  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  sympathize  with  Washington  in  all  his 
patriotic  views  and  feelings,  and  lifetime  one  of 
his  most  faithful  coadjutors.  Sprung  from  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  respectable  Dutch  fami- 
lies which  colonized  New  York,  all  his  interests 
and  affections  were  identified  with  [lie  country. 
He  bad  received  a  good  education;  applied  him- 
self at  an  early  age  to  the  exact  sciences,  and  be- 
came versed  in  finance,  military  engineering,  and 
political  economy.     He  was  one  of  those  uative 
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born  soldiers  who  had  acquired  experience  in  that 
American  school  of  arms,  the  old  French  war. 
When  but  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  commanded 
a  company  of  New  York  levies  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  of  Mohawk  renown,  which  gave 
him  an  early  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  their  country,  and  their 
policy.  In  1758  he  was  in  Abererombie's  expe- 
dition against  Ticonderogn,  accompanying  Lord 
Viscouut  Howe  as  chief  of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment; a  post  well  qualified  Io  give  him  experience 
in  the  business  part  of  war.  When  that  gallant 
young  nobleman  fell  on  the  banks  of  Lake  George, 
Schuyler  conveyed  his  corpse  back  to  Albany  and 
attended  to  his  honorable  obsequies.  Since  the 
close  of  the  French  war  he  had  served  his  country 
in  various  civil  stations,  and  been  one  of  the  most 
jciildiis  mid  eloquent  vindicators  of  colonial  rights. 
He  was  one  of  the  •'  glorious  minority''  of  llio 
New  York  General  Assembly,  —  George  Clinton, 
Colonel  Woodhull,  Colonel  Philip  Livingston  and 
others, —  who,  when  that  body  was  timid  and  «■«- 
vering.  battled  nobly  against  British  influence  and 
oppression.  His  last  stand  had  been  recently  as  ft 
delegate  to  Congress  where  he  had  served  with 
Washington  on  the  committee  to  prepare  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  army,  and  where  the  hitler  had 
witnessed  bis  judgment,  activity,  practical  science, 
and  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause. 

Many  things  concurred  to  produce  perfect  har- 
mony of  operation  between  these  distinguished 
men.  They  were  nearly  of  the  same  ago,  Schuy- 
ler beiug  one  year  die  youngest.     Both  were  meu 
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of  agricultural  as  well  as  military  tastes.  Both 
were  men  of  property,  living  at  their  ease  in  little 
rural  paradises,  —  Washington  ou  the  grove-dad 
heights  of  Mount  Vernon,  Schuyler  on  the  pastoral 
banks  of  the  upper  Hudson,  where  he  had  a  noble 
estate  at  Saratoga,  inherited  from  an  uncle,  and  the 
old  family  mansion,  near  the  city  of  Albany,  half 
hid  among  ancestral  trees.  Yet  both  were  exiling 
themselves  from  these  happy  abodes,  and  putting 
life  and  fortune  at  hazard  in  the  service  of  their 
country. 

Schuyler  and  Lee  hail  early  military  recollec- 
tions to  draw  them  together.  Both  had  served 
under  Abercrombie  in  the  expedition  against  Ti- 
couderoga.  There  was  some  part  of  Lee's  con- 
duct in  that  expedition  which  both  he  and  Schuy- 
ler might  deem  it  expedient  at  this  moment  to 
forget.  Lee  was  at  that  time  a  young  captain, 
naturally  presumptuous,  and  flushed  with  the  ar- 
rogance of  military  power.  On  his  march  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  he  acted  as  if  in  a  con- 
quered country,  impressing  horses  and  oxen,  and 
seizing  upon  supplies,  without  exhibiting  any 
proper  warrant.  It  was  enough  for  him,  "  they 
were  necessary  for  the  service  of  his  troops." 
Should  any  one  question  his  right,  the  reply  was 
a  volley  of  execrations. 

Among  those  who  experienced  this  unfloldierly 
i  Mrs.  Schuyler,  the  aunt  of  the 
general,  a  lady  of  aristocraticul  station,  revered 
throughout  her  neigh borhood.  Her  cattle  were 
impressed,  herself  insulted.  She  had  her  revenge. 
After  the    unfortunate    affair  at    Ticonderoga,  a 
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number  of  !he  wounded  were  brought  down  Jong 
ilie  Hudson  to  Ihe  Schuyler  mansion.  Lee  was 
among  ihe  number.  The  high-minded  mistress 
of  the  house  never  alluded  lo  his  prist  conduct, 
lie  was  received,  like  his  brother  officers,  with  the 
kindest  sympathy.  Sheets  and  table-cloths  were 
torn  up  to  serve  as  bandages.  Everything  was  done 
to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  Lee's  cynic  heart  was 
conquered.  "  He  swore  in  bis  vehement  manner 
that  he  was  sure  there  would  be  a  place  reserved 
for  Mrs.  Schuyler  in  heaven,  though  no  other 
woman  should  be  there,  and  that  he  should  wish 
for  nothing  better  than  to  share  her  final  des- 
tiny ! "  J 

Seventeen  years  had  since  elapsed,  and  Lee 
and  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Schuyler  were  again  al- 
lied in  military  service,  but  under  a  different 
banner;  and  recollections  of  past  times  must  have 
given  peculiar  interest  to  their  present  inter- 
course. In  fact,  the  journey  of  Washington  with 
his  associate  generals,  experk-nced  like  him  in  the 
wild  expeditions  of  the  old  French  war,  was  a 
revival  of  early  campaigning  feelings. 

They  had  scarcely  proceeded  twenty  miles 
from  Philadelphia  when  they  were  mot  by  a 
courier,  spurring  with  all  speed,  bearing  dis- 
patches from  the  army  lo  Congress,  communica- 
ting tidings  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  Wash- 
ington eagerly  inquired  particulars ;  above  all. 
how  acted  the  militia?  When  told  ttui  tan 
stood  their  ground  bravely  ;  sustained  the  enemy's 

I  Mtrmnrt  ofa»  American  lady  ("Mrs.  Grunt,  of  Uggnu), 
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irved  their  own  until  at  ciuse  quarters, 
and  then  delivered  it  with  deadly  effect  ;  it  seemed 
as  if  a  weight  of  doubt  and  Rolkituds  were  lifted 
from  his  heart.  "  The  liberties  of  the  country 
are  safe  ! "  exclaimed  he. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  had 
startled  the  whole  country;  and  tins  clattering 
cavalcade  escorting  the  commander-in-chief  to  tho 
army,  was  the  gaze  and  wonder  of  every  town 
and  village. 

The  journey  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  con- 
tinual council  of  war  between  Washington  anil 
the  two  generals.  Even  the  contrast  in  clut me- 
ter of  the  two  latter  made  them  regard  questions 
from  different  points  of  view.  Schuyler,  a  warm- 
hearted patriot,  with  everything  stitked  on  the 
atnwj  Lee,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  indifferent  to 
the  ties  of  home  and  country,  drawing  his  sword 
without  enthusiasm ;  more  through  resentment 
against  a  government  which  had  disappointed  him 
than  zeal  for  liberty  or  for  colonial  rights. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  iuiivlt- 
sation  was  the  province  of  New  York,  Itt  powv 
and  position  rendered  it  the  great  link  of  the 
confederacy;  what  measures  were  neo 
its  defense,  and  most  calculated  to  secure  iu  ad- 
herence to  the  cause?  A  lingering  attachment  to 
the  crown,  kept  up  by  the  influence  of  llritwli 
merchants,  and  military  and  civil  funelionnrie*  in 
royal  pay,  had  rendered  it  slow  iu  coining  into 
the  colonial  compact ;  and  it  was  only  on  the 
contemptuous  dismissal  of  their  statement  of  griev- 
ances, unheard,  that  ltd  people  had  thrown  off 
their  allegiance,  a*  much  in  sorrow  as  in  anger. 
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shade  of  character  ami  sentiment.  The  operations 
of  foreign  commerce  anil  (he  regular  eoramunica- 
tions  with  ihe  mother  country  through  packets 
and  ships  of  war,  kept  these  elements  in  constant 
action,  and  contributed  to  produce  that  mercurial 
temperament,  that  fondness  for  excitement,  and 
proneness  lo  pleasure,  which  distinguished  them 
from  their  neighliors  on  either  side  —  the  aus- 
tere Puritans  of  New  England,  and  the  quiet 
"Friends"  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  was  a  power,  too,  of  a  formidable  kind 
within  the  interior  of  the  province,  wluch  was  an 
object  of  much  solicitude.  This  was  the  "John- 
son Family."  We  have  repeatedly  bail  occasion  to 
speak  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  His  Majesty's  gen- 
eral agent  fur  Indian  affairs  :  of  his  great  wealth, 
and  his  almost  sovereign  sway  over  the  .Six  Na- 
tions, He  hail  originally  received  that  appoint- 
ment through  the  influence  of  the  Schuyler  fam- 
ily. Both  Generals  Schuyler  and  Lee,  when 
young  men,  had  campaigned  with  him ;  and  it 
was  among  the  Mohawk:  warriors,  who  rallied  un- 
der his  standard,  that  Lee  had  beheld  his  vaunted 
models  of  good-brctding. 

In  the  recent  difficulties  between  iho  crown 
and  colonies,  Sir  William  had  naturally  been  in  fa- 
vor of  the  government  which  bad  enriched  aud  hon- 
ored him,  but  lie  had  viewed  with  deep  concern 
the  acts  of  Parliament  which  were  goading  the 
the  colonists  to  armed  resistance.  In  the  height 
of  his  Bolicitude.be  received  dispatches  ordering 
him,  in  case  of  hostilities,  to  enlist  the  Indians  in 
the  cause  of  government.     To  the  agitation   of 
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Si*  Nations  recalled  the  friendship  and  good 
deeds  of  the  late  Sir  William  Johnson,  and 
avowed  their  determination.  lo  stand  by  and  de- 
fend every  branch  of  his  family. 

As  yet  it  was  uncertain  whether  Colonel  Gay 
really  intended  to  take  an  open  part  in  the  appeal 
to  arms.  Should  be  do  so,  he  would  carry  with 
him  a  great  force  of  the  native  tribes,  and  might 
almost  domineer  over  the  frontier. 

Tryon,  the  governor  of  New  York,  was  at  pres- 
ent absent  in  England,  having  been  willed  home 
by  the  ministry  lo  give  an  account  of  tlie  affiiirs 
of  the  province,  and  to  receive  instructions  for  its 
manure nient.  Fie  was  a  tory  in  heart,  and  had 
been  a  zealous  opponent  of  all  colonial  movements, 
and  his  talents  and  address  gave  him  great  in- 
fluence over  an  important  part  of  the  community. 
Should  he  return  with  hostile  instructions,  and 
should  he  and  the  Johnsons  cooperate,  the  one  con- 
trolling the  bay  and  harbor  of  New  York  and  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson  by  means  of  ships  and 
land  forces  ;  the  others  overruning  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk  and  the  regions  beyond  Albany  with 
savage  horde*,  this  great  central  province  might 
be  wrested  from  the  confederacy,  and  all  inter- 
course broken  off  between  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern colonies. 

All  these  ft reum stances  and  considerations, 
many  of  which  came  under  discussion  in  the  course 
of  this  military  journey,  rendered  the  command 
of  New  York  a  post  of  especial  trust  and  im- 
portance, and  determined  Washington  to  confide 
it  to  General  Schuyler.     He  was  peculiarly  fitted 
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for  it  by  his  mililnry  talents,  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  ihe  province  and  its  concerns,  specially 
what  related  to  the  upper  parts  of  it,  and  his  ex- 
perience in  Indian  Affairs. 

At  Newark,  in  the  Jerseys,  Washington  was 
met  on  ihe  25ih  by  a  committee  of  the  provincial 
Congress,  sent  to  conduct  him  to  the  city.  The 
Congress  was  in  a  perplexity.  It  had  iu  a  manner 
usurped  and  exercised  the  powers  of  Governor 
Tryon  during  his  absence,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  professed  allegiance  to  the  crown  which  had 
appointed  him.  He  was  now  in  the  harbor,  just 
arrived  from  England,  and  hourly  expected  to 
loud.  Washington,  too,  was  approaching.  How 
were  these  double  claims  to  ceremonious  respect, 
happening  at  the  same  time,  to  be  managed? 

In  tkia  dilemma  a  regiment  of  militia  was 
turned  out,  and  the  colonel  instructed  to  pay  mil- 
itary honors  to  whichever  of  the  distinguished 
functionaries  should  first  arrive.  Washington 
was  earlier  than  the  governor  by  several  hours, 
and  received  those  honors.  Peter  Van  Burgh 
Livingston,  president  of  the  New  York  Congress, 
next  delivered  a  congratulatory  address,  the  Lit- 
ter part  of  which  evinces  the  cautious  reserve 
with  which,  in  these  revolutionary  times,  military 
power  was  intrusted  lo  an  individual  ;  — 

"  Confiding  in  yon,  sir,  and  in  the  worthy  gen- 
erals immediately  under  your  command,  we  have 
the  most  Haltering  hope-  of  success  in  the  glorious 
struggle  for  American  liberty,  and  ihe  fullest  as- 
surances tluit  irkertfrr  this  important  ro/ifest  shall 
be  decided  by  that  fondest   wish  of  each   A\ 
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aetrr  of  oar' rorlhiat  citizr*." 

The.  Allowing  m  Washington'*  reply,  in  be- 
half of  himself  and  his  generals,  to  tk»  pan  taf 
the  address :  — 

"  As  to  the  fatal,  but  necessary  opwalioMa  of 
war.  wlien  we  assumed  the  soldier,  we  did  not 
lay  aside  the  citizen  ;  and  we  -hull  must  sincerely 
rejoice  with  you  in  that  happy  hour,  when  the 
establishment  of  American  liberty  on  (ha  ntnst 
firm  and  solid  foundations,  shall  ennhla  n«  la  re- 
turn to  oar  private  stations,  in  tb«  bosom  of  a 
free,  peaceful,  and   happy  cotmlry." 

The    landing  of    Governor   Trynn   look   place 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.     The  military 
honors  were  repeated  ;  he  was  received  with  (Treat 
respect   by   the   mayor  and   Mnn 
transporta  of  loyalty    hy    those    r],.y,,i.  ■! 
crown.      It    was    unknown    "but   instrti-'lions   ha 
had  received  from  the  ministry,  but  ji  »  i- 
that  a  konga   force  would   soon   arrive   H> 
land,    subject    to    hia    directions.      At    i)na    viiry 
moment  a  ship  of  war.  the  Attn,  lay  m)  I 
poaite   the   cily;   its  %T>m   batteries   briir 
it.    greatly    M    the    disquiet   of  the   I  ni  tit -hearted 
among  ill  inhabitants. 

In    this    situation   of   affairs   Washington   wm 
happy  to  leave  such  an  Mficieiil  prrvin  as  <  icncral 
Schuyler   in    command  of  the   placts       I 
to  his  instruct  ions,  the  latter  was  to  make  renirns 
once  a  month,  and   oftener,   should   circumstance* 
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famished  for  the  reception  of  the  On 
chief  owl  General  Lee.  The  Congress  had  tike- 
wise  seat  on  m  deputation  which  met  Washington 
»i  Springfield,  on  ibe  frontiers  of  the  province, 
and  provided  escorts  and  accommodations  for  him 
along  the  road.  Thus  honorably  attended  from 
town  to  town,  and  escorted  by  volunteer  companies 
and  cavalcades  of  gentlemen,  he  arrived  ai  Waler- 
town  on  the  2d  of  July,  where  he  was  greeted 
by  Congress  with  a  congratulatory  address.  Id 
which,  however,  was  frankly  stated  the  undisci- 
plined state  of  the  army  he  was  summoned  to  com- 
mand. An  address  of  cordial  welcome  was  like- 
wise made  to  General  Lee. 

The  ceremony  over,  Washiuglou  was  again  in 
the  saddle,  and,  escorted  by  a  lro.111  of  Hgfel  bMM 
and  a  envaltaule  of  citizens,  proceeded  to  the  head- 
quartern  provided  for  him  tit  Cambridge,  three 
miles  distant.  As  he  entered  the  conhui-s  of  the 
camp  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  ami  itw  ihimder- 
ing  of  artillery  gave  note  to  the  enemy  belengured 
in  Boston  of  his  arrival. 

His  military  reputation  had  preceded  him  and 
excited  great  expectations.  They  were  not  dis- 
appointed. His  personal  appearance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dust  of  travel,  was  calculated  to  captivate 
the  puhlic  eye.  As  lie  rode  through  ttw  camp, 
amidst  a  throng  of  officers,  he  was  the  admiration 
of  the  soldiery  and  of  a  curious  throng  en  Heeled 
from  the  surrounding  country.  Hiippy  WH  the 
countrymiiu  who  could  get  a  full  view  of  him  to 
carry  home  an  account  of  it  to  liis  neighbors. 
•'  I  have  been  much  gratified  this  day  with  a  view 
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of  General  Washington,"  writes  at  < 

chronicler.     "  His  excellency  w»*  o 

in  company  with  several  military  { 

was  not  difficult  to  distinguish  him  from  all  o 

He  is  tall  and  well-proportioned,  and  his  p 

appearance  truly  noble  and  majestic." ' 

The  i'nir  sex  were  ttill  more  enthusiastic  iu 
their  admiration,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  a  letter  written  by  the  intelligent 
and  accomplished  wife  of  John  Adams  to  her  hoa- 
baud  :  "  Dignity,  ease,  and  complacency,  the  gentle- 
man and  the  soldier,  look  agreeably  blended  in 
him.  Modesty  marks  every  line  and  feature  of 
his  face.  Those  lines  of  Dryden  instantly  occurred 
to  me:  — 

"  -  Mark  hi*  majestic  fabric '.     Ii**t  a  temple 
Sacred  by  tiinh,  and  built  by  handi  divio*; 
III*  joiil'Mbe  deity  thai  lodges  there: 
Nor  is  the  pile  unworthy  of  ihe  god.' " 

With    Washington,  modest  at  all  times,  there 

nothing  to  cull  forth  emotions  of  self-glorification. 
The  honors  and  congratulations  with  wbicb  be 
was  received,  the  acclamations  of  the  public,  the 
BJwerJDgJ  of  the  army,  only  told  him  bow  much 
was  expected  from  him ;  and  when  he  looked 
round  ii|kiii  the  raw  and  rustic  levies  he  was  to 
command,  "  a  mixed  multitude  of  people,  under 
very  little  discipline,  order,  or  government,"  scat- 
tered in  rough  encampments  nlraut  hill  and  dale, 
lieleagueriug  a  city  garrisoned  by  veteran  troops 
1  Thatcher.     Military  Journal 
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